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AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Sotheby’s: 

FOUNDED 1744 


FOUNDED 1744 ** 

MONDAY 18th MAY 

at II niu precisely at Bloomfield Place, off New Bond Street 

Printed Books and Manuscripts 
relating to Wine and 

The property of Mrs. J. D. Simon, from ttye Library of The late Andrg L. Simon, C.B.E. (Hon.) 
Founder and sometime President of the 'Wine and Food Society. 

Illustrated catalogue £3 

MONDAY 18th MAY 

at 7.Mpra precisel y at Bloomfield Place, o ff New Bo n d S treet 

Western Illuminated Manuscripts 

The property of The John Carter Brown library. Providence. Rhode (xlund. including the 
Ottobeuren Gradual and Sacramentary. 

Illustrated catalogue £12 

TUESDAY 19th MAY 

and the following day al 11 am at Bloomfield Place, off New Bond Street 

The Honey man Collection of Scientific Books and Manuscripts 
Part VII Sc-Z and Addenda 

including works by Schccle. Schott. Snell. Spallanzani, Sleno. Stevin. Stifcl, Stocfflcr.Tannglia, 
Thumcysscr. Torricelli. Ubnldus, Valturius. Vesalius. Vieta. Vitruvius, Vivo ni, Volta. Widmann 
and others. 

Catalogue £2.50 

TUESDAY 19th MAY 
10.30 am at 

al Sotheby King and CtuuKmore, 

Station Road, Pulborough, West Sussex RH20 1AJ 

Books, Maps, Atlases, Drawings, Albums and Related Materials 

Catalogue (Illustrated) 

TL£ 

Sotheby Parke Bernei &Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London Wl A2A A Tehphont: (01)4938080 
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BARBARA STONE, children's books, 
llluitrntnd und art book*. Ailin'* 
Antique Market. 13 t.hurih Strri-t. 
London NIV8. T..|; 01- 723 282S. 
Opnn Tiinn.-bal. . 10-5. Hunks 
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MIDDLE BAST OlMlClUM lulled. 
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Twickenham, Midda. 
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THEATRES 


Dario For, farce 

accidental death 
of an anarchist 

Amazingly 

successful' 


Wyndham’fv 
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01-836 3028 


CATALOGUES 


Nearly 400 rate books to suit ail 
taat88 and pockets In the ■ 

PBFA LONDON JUNE 
FAIRS CATALOGUE 

All guaranteed to be available 
when fairs open. Write to: 
George Locke. 

30 8aokvllle St. London Wl. 


University of London 
Royal Postgraduate Medical School 

LIBRARIAN , 

Applications arc invited for the post of Librarian which fiBj 
vacant on 30 September 1981 on the retirement of the present 
holder of i he post. 

The School’s Library contains about 30,000 volumes, takes 
775 current periodicals, and in addition to the Librarian there 
are two academically-related Assistant Librarians and four 
full-time clerically-related staff. 

Salary on Grade III of the scales for academically-related 
Senior Library Staff, that is £12,305 a year to £15,410 a year 
plus £967 a year London Allowance. Superannuation under 
universities Superannuation Scheme. 

Applicants should possess good academic and profession] 
qualifications and have relevant experience of work In aa 
academic medical or scientific Library. They art 1 advised lo 
obtain further particulars from ihe Secretary, Royiil 
Postgraduate Medical School, Hammersmith Hospital, 1 
DuCane Road, London W12 OHS (Tel: 01-743 2030 uleadm 
352) to whom applications (6 copies) should be sent mmlag 
three professional referees, to arrive not later than 22 Up 

,981 * • : • it*. 


CLASSIC ANTIQUITY. Egyptology 
and Near-East: catalogue or 1 .000 
English and French lino* published 
In Continental Europe. Euy pay- 
ment by check In £■ Write to 
TRI9MBGI8TE 4T rue FnWrk 
SsutQn 70003 PARIS (with a check 
or £1. part-payment on Uie drat 


English end French titles published 
In Continental Europe. Easy pay- 
ment by check In £■ Write to 


Bouton 73003 PARIS (with a check 
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The T.L.S. is widely read in 72 
countries, particularly U.S.A., ; " 

Canada, Australia. 

•’ •• ••. ’ .. r' ' • ’ ..... ' j • v- . 

If you are Interested in exchanging 
your home for holidays, sabbatical, 
or any reason, then advertise it under 
the Home Exchange column in the 
T.L.S Price £6,00 per single column 
centimetre and £D20 per line. 


purchase). _ 

"TWINTIITH-CINTURY Qormen 
Literature, History and Politico, 
Send for Catalogue No. 2. Michael 
and Glsola Riff Antiquarian llaoks. 

EDUCATIONAL 

LONDON 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

INBTITUTEOF TECHNOLOGY 

T.L- ROBERTSON LIBRARY 

Acqulstions Librarian (Itsr: 2741. 
Responsible (or all aspects or acqulal- 
tlans including management or serlali 
end binding seel Iona with budget of 
itpproK- A so a o. ooo. 

. Reference Librarian (Ref: 3731. 
Responsible for reference services for 
staff and student population of 

li.ooo. 

scarf training Llbrnrlan/Laeturer 
(Ref: 3731. Co-ordinating the training 
arid development of avor 100 profes- 
sional library staff and lecturing In 
Bibliographic organisation. 

Salary range: AS1B.138- 

AUB.lal. Positions may be offered 


A&2B.1S&. Positions may be offered 
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term contract. Return rare* for con- 
tract. Faros and removal allowance 


orucar. western Australia h 
1 13 Strand. London WC2R 0AJ< 
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SAND WELL 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
BDUCATION DEPARTMENT . 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY , 
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Commentary 

I® Mackintosh (The Fine AN-6oddjMiitoi 
Phillip Klng^dyward Gallery) . ' : ™ 

Erie Kemilngton; Drawings, pastels and watercolours 1905-30 (MMsGAfj) ■ 
John Wells: Anyone for Dcnis7 (Whitehall Theatre) ' . 

Female Trouble (Arts Theatre) 

■nte Postman Always Rings Twice (Odeon Cinema, Leicester Sqnarej 
Antony and Cleopatra (BBC TV) . : ■ ' . 


Antony and Cleopatra (BBC TV) . 

The Merchant of Venice (Royal Shakespeare Theatre) ' 

Shakespeare's Love Royal and the Loves of Henry VHI (St Gwile’i 
W1B (Royal Exchange Theatre, Manchester) - ’, 

badora (Royal Opera House) . , . 

The end of the Old Vic? . . - . - - - . . thJJ 


Philip Norman: Shout! The True Story of the Beatles 

Ray Connolly; John Lennon I940-19&0 ' ' . ' ’ • ' 

The Lennon Tapes John Lennon and .Yoko Ono in ConvertsBpa wtt 
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By David Hawkes 


cultivated native Chinese administra- - IIO , , ULLUIIVU OBW _, iMS uia . 

Fan theSrath'* ** ' D possession of In feet, neither or tl^ cxplana- awry" by tile Emperor K’ang-hsi in 

1* hlfrh’en Shih-hsiana and * thl tions is necessary. For ail his mul- the following year. K’ang-hsi stopped 

Tiansiaiea collaboration The Manchus themselves wem ini dfarious interests— besides poetry at Confucius s birthplace in Sbnn- 

H«oW Acton, with me couaooranon i ne manenus inei^ivK seem inj- and music alread ., mentionedi 7 hes J timg on his way back to Peking from 

of Cyril Dtrch come of their aSn t ™ winded classicaf studies, religious the first of hfs Southern Tours in 

rma PrcSS - rtv all. (or be^eved Lhemselves to 


sitive to real or imagined slights. required occurred after his "dis- 

In fact, neither or these cxplana- covery” by the Emperor K’ang-hsi in 
tions is necessary. For all his mul- the following year. K’ang-hsi stopped 
tifarious interests— besides poetry at Confucius s birthplace in Sbnn- 


cing from 
Touts in 


K’ung Shang-Jen: The Peach Blossom Fan 
Poem 


Raphael Samuel: East End Underworld - Chapters in the Life of Arthur Hi* 
Norman Greenberg: The Man with a Steel Guitar - A Portrait of - 
Ambition, Desperation and Crime 
Paul Sheridan: Penny Theatres in Victorian London 


Fiction ! 

Salman Rushdie: Midnight's Children 
Alain Robbe-Grillet: Djinn 
Martin Green (Editor): A Philip Roth Reader 

Yuri Mamlcycv: The Sky Above Hell f 

Henry Handel Richardson: Maurice Guest ' • ! 

The Getting of Wisdom 

David Littlejohn: Going to California • . lit] 


£ 9 »). (Paperback, £2.80). be \ desc i ndants n f thi» ^cture ot ritual vessels, strategic wemscs in wnai we snouio nowa- 

°L J SSfi studies and the collection of anti- days call public relations, in which 
_ Qiina in m?Nvelfth centurv withrhe ques-K’una was a born dramatist the Manchu emperor was anxious to 

With the possible exception of the Southern Sun^ Dorgon’s 3fer to the would have written plays wher- show himself benevolent towards his 
SmoeroR of Japan, who trace their embassy sent from Nanking in 1644 ever or whenever he had been born in Chinese subjects and appreciative ol 

K fr™ ** Sun Goddcss to leav y e tta sEih uSlSeH whatever dramatie form happened to mcreforeessen- 

' w P ra?u the heirs of Confucius return for some sort of token sub- be available. It came naturally to him that lie should visit the Contu- 
S have the longest pedigree in the mission may well have been sincere *° P=« hatever most ^ rest ? d him clan shnne if hj was goingto be in 

mrid. A great many of them, as and was presumably made with such a <f ranl ® tic l _ I 1 pU L r _' ^ 


out on loan and he had to borrow a 
copy from n friend. Some months 
later, at a private performance in the 
house of a high-ranking official, he 
was gratified to observe several 
elderly ex-officials of the previous 
dynasty weeping audibly as they 
watched his play. 

Although it was to be another 
eight years before it appeared In 
print, the play was undoubtedly n 
great success; but it cost its author 
his job. K’ang-hsi always professed 
to think highly of The Peach Bios- 


vqrid. A great many of them, as and was presumably made with such 
imbibe expected, were nonentities; historical precedents in mind. It was 
hrt a aurprislng number of them the rapid collapse of the Nanking 
were not. They Include the great regime in the following year which 
cbssfcul scholar K'ung Ying-ta in the encouraged a larger ambition and led 
gvtalh century ana Chiaag Kai- on to the conquest of all China, 
shek’s brother-in-law, the banker . 

H H K’ung, in the twentieth. Perhaps , The mvadlng Manchu army of 
file roost interesting of them all was the 1644 was not a large one. scarcely 
_L,.«maht K’nnii shflnfi-ien. a descen- more numerous than the horde of 


to give whatever most interested him c ‘ an snnne it he was going to oe in „ .. ® ... ncr u aoa 

?./ ram 5 tic L ^ s J on .'. P u L r ’ as that In which his fatKer 'f£un h«l 


suit of his favourite hobby, he commanded to lecture to the f * on having a oaUlolic Mlnfe 

acquired a very rare T’ang musical emperor on selected Confucmn texts ^ s “ tc “ ® n d fo r h^ w ff he dinedV 
Aument-a^ort of Sddl^he -{to act as h„ gu^e on a con- 
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Patrick Cossravc: R. A. Butler - An English Life 
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James Smith Allen: Popular French Romanticism 
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Andrfi Malraux and Drieu la Rochelle 

■ » ■ 

ERIC KORN 
PETER SUTCLIFFE 

-Remainders 

Richard Streeton: P. G. H. Fender 
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away the greatest, richest, most 
populous country in the world. The 
lang-jeo was bom In Ming court had Western advisers 
years after the collapse who could both make and import 


wrote a play about it. In The Peach ducted lour of the sights. In the 
Blossom Fan he gave dramatic cx- deta^ account he later published 
presslon not only to his obsessive gf. events he obseived that 

interest in recent historical events, Kang-hsi stayed longer at each of 
but to his other interests as well: lhc sacred places and asked more 

R , music, drnma and ritual. He questions about It than any othw 
«ts, musicians and a dramatist emperor had done in the whole of 
among his principal characters, and recorded history. He also noted, 
we see . them both discussing and l J) r,fl y Confucian that he was, when 
practising their arts: and K'ung the emperor was making his kotow 
Shang-jen puts himself in the play in a! *he Sage s tomb, that there was a 
the likeness of an aged Master ol conspicuous dam in the lining of his 
Ceremonies, calling out the dlrec- rot)ei 

tions to participants in an elaborate An outcome of this encounter was 
ritual, just as he must have done at K’ung’s appointment first to a pro- 
his Ancestor’s birthplace in Shan- fessorship in Peking and then, in 


Mice dynasty and the beginning of such degeneracy that a parcel of bar- lung. 1686, to a post which he occupied 

lieCh’toe from the proclamation in barians from beyond the Wall could . . . . , . . . . , > for several yearn in River Conser- 

ftldag 5ftt» young Mand«, prince enter gh at Vftoto ta little "P. 2^.55% 


Win as Emperor of China in more than a 
October 1644. Six . months before time without 
Atl date the city had fallen to the iars like the 
rebel army of Li Tzu-ch’eng, and the spent decades 


m, pavilion-capped “mountain" 
aodkof .the imperial palace. The 
Stand te ; bad summoned to his aid, 


them from an unde who h 
for. some years with andther. 


SUIUUJUUDU I V QlUi ■ V7 \1 - ■ 

caught between the rebel army of Li who had been a member of the 
liwb’rag and the . Manchu army Nanking court, and was equally 
Dorgon, which , had been obsessed by them. Hisplay, pon-- 


:r of the sufficient knowledge and experience , hat g e was a!most the only one left 
s equally . to BVOld the ^ ° f falsifying history. io hls office. He could visit Nanking, 
Jay, pon-- ■ This emphasis. 6n historical accu- however, and Yanechow, end see the 
ten aqd racy is typical of K’ung Shang-len, famaus sl^hts.BncrcVen^et to know 
at many who must be the only, Chinese play- some. of; the elderly survivors of 45, 


the midnight call from Ihe Palace 
K’ung Shang-jen was relieved of his 
post at the Board of Revenue and as 
long as he lived was never again to 
hold public office. A mystery sur- 
rounds his dismissal, but dismissal It 
certainly was, since his own K’ung 
relations later spoke of his returning 
home “in disgrace". 

Of course, there Is no nnti-Manchu 
sentiment in the play: except in the 
Prologue and Epilogue, in each of 
which very respectful reference Is 
made to the reigning emperor, no 
Manchu is so much as mentioned In 
It. Nor were stage expressions of 
loyalist sentiment such os occur in 
Scene 32, where most of the cast are 
shown on their knees in front of the 
spirit-tablet of the royal martyr, 
Ch’ung-chen, likely to have given 
serious offence. The Manchu rulers, 
in common with other autocrats, 
liked to see respect paid to their 
predecessors. If K’ang-nsl was really 
offended by this play— and the fact is 
still disputed by Chinese scholars— it 
would nave been at the controversial 
nature- of the Subject rather than 


K’ung’ s treatment of it. Political 
activity of any kind was abhorrent to 
the Manchu emperors, particularly 
factionalism of the kind so . vividly 


ortrayed jn 77jg Peach Blossom 
an. . Probably he. would have 
bought K’ung unsound > if not actu- • 
lly dangerous, .merely for having : 


must, for example, have L knowp that another four years until his appofnt- 
his hero, whom he has ending his ment to a Secretaryship in the Board 
days in monastic, retreat, in reaf.llfe' of Revenue in 1694. ■ 
took an’ examination qualifying, him He wps stDl in 1 this W appoliit- 

ent in . 1699 when . the- third and 


Dorgon, which had been obsessed by them. His play, pon-. This emphasis. 6n historical accu- Jowever, and Yanechow. end see the oi tlm kind so vividly 

fevri, vulture-like, oiit of Man- dered, researched, written . aqd racy is typical Of K’uob Shang-jen, famaus sights, nncTeVen^get to know portrayed in - TTie Peach Blossom 

by the news of Peking’s fall- rewritten over a period erf many who must be the only, Chinese. play- some^ -.ot ; me, elderly sur^yors ;pf 45, ^PfAbablv he would have 

SiSSSS^Ss “ P “ st0 7 SSL teS &?o&SiS ra.Hfc- of Revenue in 1694. K - -f more th£i thirty chWers). It is a 

■ttK; Qf|th “ ty .' . ex P re wi°J 1 /1 „L l mav a/mS ,0 “ an -examination qpal^ing.hiffl H e wps still in'- this W appohit- ■ Iove^tory~lhat of the young seholar 

Kfact it was several more months resembling °P erab ^ for employment under the Manchus; raenl ^1699 ^hen . th? third and F ou Fan «-y? • and „J he Hf nkirl 8 - 

Manchu control over even a seem somewhat etmnge.ltwwd be. Qd a too literal-minded interprefa-. ajj drafrof The Peach Blossom Fan ■: courtesan LI- Hriang-chfip— set 

gjfnflri part o^China was estab- stained in terms ot Rgtug. .m . of • rhe « rical ex—fan^iWfl-.- against - e^bfqad historical ; tack- ■ 

on the fringes of the Chinese playwright wmmonly used ip Chfiese obituary wound: ihe- nse . »ad- -.Wl-of. the- 

*pbe.Ming resistance continued for write verse libretb a J d to notices gives rise .to a ridlculdus g J^adTit. "Prinwami peraons S ^™’ co . of Ffr s^short-bved. itnppnal , 

,h “ South-west until 1659. own tunes, spene in which a loyal Ming general 1® had copies made ^ i t ”, he restoration In- Nanking. Almost all 

J^J^ ^ortenate Prince of Kud . both ; a prolinc— a^ost tOo prp-, his mutinous troops by teUsw somewhat complaoendy in his ,he characters, down to quite minor 

£ m ■ . ater - extradited and , bow- Ufio-poet and a competent mpskaan tM tear8 . o£ blqod. But ; Sriee of oa^r was said ones - Brc bSsfl *l «al . people, 

^ fled with his entourage, into qr^ If be,e«Jarned on pettti^ Uieafrlcal-.dbtor. • Except for the EpUoaue, the -whole- ; 

^.iajm-.ioulli^a.t uttSl aa’jRte ' grput^: the ‘‘Southern’ ^ of . Md exaggeirationsi it temaibs acdoh takes ijojace in Jttle more than 

a grandson of the gal- ’ drama thfn in vogue was h ; ^ thSt. fdr a HrimatUt, Kung Say and TC’um! Shahg-Jenr foupd ■ B lW x/ e ^ U«3-1645) and newly aU 

» *°h ?h d £reli^hS arid remarkal)ly d; Jidght ,= 


lb LL j T J vy V4UUB VTOO OTKIU- 

udecd, on the fringes of the 
"pue. Ming resistance continued for 


. the. Peach Blossom Fan is a long 
and complex drama (forty scenes ana 
more than thirty characters). It is a . 
love-story— -that of the young scholar 
Hou' Fabg-yil and the Nanking . 


e _^ H ™ 08a - For ;most- Chinese, how-;, 
jg.we Surrender. inJupe. 
jggig, ,wh«e-a tfc^mperiai 

up by the Prince bf Ku, 
bweiexpiguished any;serious 

iTSteaS' 


Peach BIcusom . Fan ■: amruan^ .L! M.OMhtto-sei 
d si ones acdsimed W “i » -bfoad WaoHral ; taefc 
* forriiimte'Baouith ground, the nse^ and rap ' of the 


the characters, down to quite minor 
ones, are based on real people, 
Except for . the Epilogue, the whole - 
action taken place in utile more than 
two yearx (J 643- 1645) and nearly all . 
in Nankingr To understand it, .some , 


tended to : get worse rather': than • 


- •■Nanking, epurt v, •• f‘$\- ' ;i > fa 

?!■: .- .■ • 'i ■ • • '• 1 ■ i The lights ^oWi V : ‘. • • ' " •; 1 

t wN.yrifl happen nestr. v;;,:. 

• : 2 feS£..%:<h«pg 4 * had-’been =' r-i-:’ . V • c - ?--••• r-Vi ' 

; ; -'^S v ®'‘* 9 Kb',pf ; tfr^Fgand- /: . ; ,v- •;•:>• ;.•/ 





rtl havef* jn hlrjear : 






takepfsce. 
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'iiH^old Pinter 0 - - ^ •' : 


abolished by the pararibid- Founder ' 1 
of the Ming dynasty. He was . (0 be 
. his own Prime Minister: hls ministers 
wete to be trembling jackeys, wait- 
- .ing, in. almost all important matters;'. 
'■j.-Vyon bis decision.'. ^u| diiring the three 
centuries which followed, ,theLMlng 
. ••.!• * Imperial line betame 1 so effete, that 
sdme emperors never appeared in 
court at aU for yeam Qri ehd. Ur(der 
thaw* - circumstances ... the \ palace 
eunUch8, J who aland had access to the 
eqiperor; when : . be . .wrisy "liisldc?, 

1 : began 1 to frrogqto; |p .- themselves 

ntany pE j; thd -y lipperffii powers,;. 

’ ending In .the course of / 

.. u. nuge palace. bufeSOcracji' .nuihber-f : 

. . ’ jng tens ofjhbusands and reinfdrring 

their powers with a yidd-ranafrig bco-,.; 
rot oervlee, *n jwbose .dpng^a ^ndir 1 : 
member? i'.oit; .-.flto' “ 
andarinatb |Who. 

' 1« todi Mppeaiv 
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In the heart of the Nichol 


o Ip HAE L S AMUEL: in naming s own lumny nuckf 

RAPHAtL SAMLE. ■ 1886 ut No 4 Reeves Buildings, illustrates one aspect of ihi* 

gel E n ^ n A e fX°of a r thur Hardina .!F k tie he u art of • ^ at her. who had once been knc 

Chapters in the life of Artnur Maramg. Nichol. He would have been nine "Flash Horrv*' a member of a •' 

355pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. yea rs old when Arthur Morrison mob", and* .iSlJ weH-, 
£11-50- , gW** J n y s invitation to visit the remembered by Harding us 

117100 0725j . .... ,,, Nichol, and therefore, uncunmly, an more than a scrounging lav* 


By Peter Keating 

Harding's own fumily background 


355pp. Koinu 

njiflO 0725,6 


ut No 4 Keeve s Buildings, illustrates one aspect of this. His 
ary Street, in die heart of the father, who had once been known as 
' i , w ° uid ,^ n y e ^ e . e . n l ? mc "Flash Harry", a member of a "racing 


id guns began to be used in the East 
lis End in the curly years of this century, 
ns Harding carried u gun, but he would 


longing to get uw.ny from Bethnal 
Green appears to have come mainly 


, a member of a "racing never use u knife, this not being an 
reasonably well-off. is "English’* thing to do: poncing he 
by Harding us little also regarded as a discreditable uctiv- 
i scrounging iay-ahout: ity. Scruples such us these he did not 


. — — nnilv, an more than a scrounging lay-ahout: ity. Scruples such ns these he did not 

— w . .. . fh _ .... ffl e TO"i | y of fifty "He had a job for a time as potman carry over into his work as a body- 

Arlhtir Morrison called l the area the S e il c ! l,ld he Jago ‘ 9 IC , ky at lhe ‘Jane Shore’ in Shoreditch guard. In 1926 he was a pnid strike- 

Jago”. H was just, he wrote in 1896, Perrott died m a Jago Street fight: High Street. Then he worked for a breaker (“'In our language these strik- 

square of two hundred and fifty Arthur Harding survived his childhood hat shop in Shoreditch running ers were what we called mugs. Bui we 

yards <k less—tnat was all there battles In the Nichol, remained m errands, and waiting outside the weren't against them, except when 

was ... But in that square the human Bethnal Green, and, presumably, is shop." Later he became a cabinet- ihcy got in the way of the convoys") 


ttas... DU 1 in ^ V pirauummy. is snop.” Later he became a cabinet- they got in the way ot the convoys' ) 

population swarmed in thousands. . . , still living not far away in Leyton. maker, a job that many men in this ana, chasing excitement rather than 

S 5 . 100 j d ui te u •’ The areater Dhrt oF the h.mk mn hook, including Harding himself, drift money, he helped the Blackshirts 

Seven Dials. and Ratcliff Highway in . ? Arthur Hardina’s remink" ' n and out °f as an occasional means (“The Mosley crowd made a sort of 

lB worst day, what was too useless, cenccs xk ere are outstandimdv oF earning semi-honest money, hero of me. Tliey used to cull me 

incapable and corrupt— all that | n f orrna t i ve " n ote s which attemm 8 io Responsibilfty for raising the family 'uncle* "). For about ten years from 

tetmed In the Old Jago. fell on Harding's crippled mother who 1912 he spent most of his time in jail. 


too useless. There are nutaiandinaiv oF earning semi-honesi money, hero of me. They used to call me 

it-all that {nformative notes which attem p L g !o ResponsiWIJy for raising the family 'uncle* For ahoul ten years from 
*“ u,,,,,, *~”7‘* e ''* 1 corroborate statements made in the fell on Harding s cnppled mother who 1912 .he spent most of Ins time in Jail, 

Outside of nction, the .area was book, but little introductory material * laved at home making matchboxes luckily perhaps, as he says, or he 
ktomas’ , lhe Nichol". It was, and to’ to explain how Hardina’s memoir has for Bryanl Dnd Mfl y ('^Everyday she might have been killed in the war. 
STnlent still is, a small square been compiled or edited. In a brief made eight gross of matchboxes 2id a Politically he has tended to follow the 
block of narrow streets, a semi- prefatory note. Raphael Samuel ac- B ro , ss ' ls . 6d 8 da y ) or xmng coal family tradition Hnd support the Con- 
csck«d comer of the East End knowledges ‘The difficulties of such a «fks which was even harder work, servanves. 

bounded by Shoreditch High Street to tC xt arid the problems involved in 2™, u f, 5f hei L m® 1 unboxes or sacks There is nothing spectacular, 

die West and Bethnal Green Road to constituting It", and promises that wou . ttie . n . delivered to > the fac- romantic, or even pnrticulnrly 
lhe South, As Morrison was writing A these Will be discussed fully in a com- torj ! lhe . fa, . her and , cl ] ,dr . cn - ]t matlc about Arthur Harding's 


R-S \K 


'•'-viV- 


century, beginning to organize them- 
selves into associations having many 
of the characteristics of political par- 
ties, the most famous of which, the 
Tung-liit or “Bast Forest” party, 
took its name from the private 
academy devoted to the study of 
.Confuuan idealism and political 
reform in which it had originated, At 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and .for a brief period after 
1621, members of the East Forest 
party controlled the administration. 
But the 1620s saw the rise to power 
of an Implacable enemy in the per- 
son of Wei Chung-hsien, the Illiterate 
eunuch who exercised what was vir- 
tually a regency during the reign of 
the feeble Hsi-tsung, in the course of 
which the party, in spite of its popu- 
larlfy in the Southern cities, was 
proscribed and ail but wiped out. 

. Wei Chung-hsien's cruelties and 
excesses are familiar to every Chin- 
ese schoolchild (as an example of the 
■ latter: his image* - kUqe . that pf'TO; 
: Roman emdenfey was totapltt&nty 
.. Worshippcd ln specially erected tem- 
. - plea) L-mit it was his deindtalking of 
thi Cpnfudan bureaucracy and, still 
' feOre^'.the undermining of China's 
frontier defence' which resulted from 
b\s persecution of its ablest generals 
- that did . most lasting ; barrp and ■ coh- 
Y-.fiibutpd, more thari any other -factor' 
: tp^Hq tojtyfee. jrftWeiity years later.- 

Sha^-jon recognize thi$ 

■ ■ a« his principal villain 

; *• rtlbmbec, ofthe Nanking 

Mtateistratfon wh6 had, some twenty 
years: earlier, begun his career as a 
brotege^ of Wei sChung-hsleri.’ His 
a prominept 

. pember of the; Revival, Quo, formed 

• put; or Ihe helrs aud survivors. 6f the 
East-Forest party, and it is the villain 
Jtfan Th-ctfeiig’s , attempt Id, buy 
sowal acceptance by Ingratiating' him- 
totf .vnth this young man Vhicfa 
^erves to lfok the two levels 6f the 

• Play: pnvsffe and romantic tin the 

, • afife hand, public, and political bn the 1 
;.-..;Otner*.TIW why in (which Juan seeks 
to Wtn Hpu Fang-yB over is by pay- 
‘ngVthe- experises of Hom,*s pjopki- 
amage- ; to ,\ the 'courtesan LI ' 
S-ichfin, with whom .he is known 
nlpye. . 


Fang-yfl is all for accepting. There 
must be some good in Juan after all. 


he concludes, and resolves to per- 
suade bis Revival Club friends to give 
the man a chance. It is the un- 
educated courtesan who indignantly 
rejects Jtian’s gifts, tearing off the 
bridal gown ana Jewels she had been 
wearing and reproaching her lover 
• for his lack of principle. Later, when 
Hou Dees from Nanking to avoid 
arrest; she endures hardship and pri- 
vation in order to remain faithful to 
him. It is her blood, shed while 
resisting an unsuccessful attempt to 
abduct her, which gives the play Its 
title. Drops of it which have fallen 
on her fan are transformed into a 

S 'ctbre of peach-blossom by an 
genious painter. 

Apart from the soldier-statesman 
Shih K’o-fa, it could be said that all 
the play’s most admirable charac- 
ters— the story-teller Liu Ching- 
I’ing, for example, and the bookseller 
of. ^comparatively, 
humble $t atifll. Hou; arid HR Reyim 
i Club friends, with their poetry, and 
parties and rather footling political 
demonstrations, seem somewhat tri- 
vial by contrast. This romantic ideal- 
ization of the lowly eccentric, always 
to some extent present in philosophi- 
cal. Tapis cn, : Js found again . it): the 
great satirical novel of the eighteenth 
century, which 1 the YangS have transr 
' lated, Thel Schofgn, i ' : . - ! 

■ • • But il The.Peach Blos^ohi Fan has 
• -tio' teal : he/oi it ceriainly, has a ; most . 
. remarkable villain— or rtther would' 
have had if the dramatic medium in 
Which X'ung Shang-jen wrote had 
been able 1 to accommodate so com- 
plex a. chdiacrter. Fpri Juan Ta-ch’eng; 
yas npt hhly-il notoribusly .Bad Men; 
he was &Iso a famous playwright, the 
excellence, of whose work was never 
disputed, even by his most inveterate 
enemies: Moreover: he was a villain ' 
who appears, to have repeated of his 
villainy, but to have returned to.Ht ' 
With redoubled vigour, when - his 
1 repentape^; was rejected.' £ ■: *' 

T fn 1642, when Juan was thirty-, 
seven (the age of K’migi.Shang-jetfs 
own "coming, out" into political life) 
he found ! his ■ way to - advancement 
barre * ' 

. cast ' 


along with Lantern Riddles, one of 
the only three to survive, contains 
what some think is a self-portrait and, 
like it, has been explained as an 
allegory of his relations with the East 
Forest and eunucb factions in 1624. 
Real or feigned, his contrition was 
not accepted, and in 1639, after ten 
years “in the wilderness", he was 
attacked in a manifesto published by 
Hou Fang-yfl and more than a 
hundred other signatories and pub- 
licly humiliated in Nanking. 

• K'ung Shang-jen’s Fellow-dramatist 
Ku Ts'ai, who collaborated with him 
in producing the lyrics for the play 
about the fiddle, felt that the Revival 
Club’s remorseless hounding of Juan 
Ta-ch’eng made the later villainies 
during his brief tenure of power 
under the opera-loving Prince of Fu 
inevitable, if not . excusable. But 
though this might reasonably have 
been said of the historical Juan Ta- 
ch'eng. it seems scarcely relevant to 

' ^be charactera iri Chinese drataa, 
whether it be the medieval tsa-chtt. 
or modern Peking Opera, or the 
Southern Drama that K’ung Shang- 
jen. wrote for, are, like the roles in 
the old cQmmedla .deg arte, type- 
parts. As such they lack psychologi- 
cal complexity and are Incapable of 
development. In thls kind of draina It 
« the .situations only: that develop, . 
not the characters, tneto can be rib 
Hamlets pr Macbefhs. Villains tend 
lo ; be comic, since in comedy bad 
hien come to' bad ends and, by con- 
vention j the misfortunes of had then 
areforiuy. 

The naivety rind, triviality of most 
Chinese' plays as dramatic literature' 1 
qre not, as is sometimes stated, due ; 
lq the'.Snobbish rejection • of drama : 
by ari educated dlite disdainful -of . 
vernacular' fpnris. ' Southern Drama 
was a perfectly respecrable medium 
and respected members of ‘ society 
like Tang ' Hsien-tsu. arid Khmg ' 
Shang-jen were happy for plays to be: . 
ripbllshfed Under their slgnaturesj and . 
the- neichfoned ; poetib language In' 


lainy squirm like broken beetles on 
the ground: 

What a mess, what a messl . . . 

Here we languish in distress! 

Yet there are many Indications 
that K'ung Shang-jen would have 
broken altogether out of the con- 
straints of nis medium if he had 
known how to. If he could not, even 
from the rich harvest of his 
researches, create three-dimensional 
characters, he at least succeeded in 


The almost imperceptible iftidhu'kii 
features qfEmperiorCh’Ien-laiuai 
his Empress In this detail from lus 
inaugural portrait (1736), “ifjWpfa,, 
Ufa Well-GonrnedandTmS 
( which also depicts eleven Imptrislm 


the West and Bethnal Green Road to constitutl 
lhe South, As Morrison was writing A these Will 
Child of the Jago parts of the Nidiol pa nlon \ 
were already being pulled down by about a v 
the LCC in one of their earliest slum have bee 
clearances: It was named, officially. t h OS e del 


There is nothing spectacular, 
romantic, or even particularly dm- 


those details here simply because the T0 ^ x J (l S^ 


the Boundary Street scheme. A mod- text does often raise questions which 
tra housing complex, Arnold Circus, by Itself it cannot answer, 
wit buili to the North of the Nichol 

and is itself now of some historic “The words in this narrative are 


tory by the father and children. It m atlc about Arthur Harding's story; 
of lhe Jago parts of the Nichol panlon volume to be published in cou d be 8 class,c P°° r ' ami y ‘ ronl a he magnifies his roles in various crim- 
already being pulled down by about a year's time. Even so, it would fe m P e . rance ,racl ' ls - in innl exploits, but docs not moke them 

X in one of their earliest slum have been sensible to rive some of , c * n ?, on } e , res l >ccls *° Dic - k y Fer- sound glamorous. In tills respect East 
J " * rot’s family m Em( Underworld is totally unlike John 

Excent. there is more to Mrs Hard- Person's biography of the Kray twins 


End Underworld is totally unlike John 


Except, there is more to Mrs Hard- 
ing's story. She was a “forager". 


The Profession of Violence, which 


doing something quite unprecedented 
with his plot. When the two lovers, 
Hou and his faithful, long-suffering 
Li, are at last united, it is only to be 
at once separated again, this time 
voluntarily and for ever, the empire 
has fallen, the world is upside-down, 
they are told: how can they possibly 
think of selfish satisfaction at a time 
like this? And off they go into dif- 
ferent parts of the mountains, to 
spend tne remainder of their days in 


collaborative work was an /fe&n/nt 
Giuseppe Cos tiglione, wkopei&idfr 
three Chinese emperors eomRd^lnb 
tional Chinese watercolour hthidna 

u.hL IX/ , _> ■ . 


plav was sometimes performed in 
which the reunited lovers were 
allowed to remain together. 

.Another intriguing innovation in 
The , Peach Blossom . Fan is K'ung 
Shang-jen’s Insertion of himself into 
it In the.character of the old Master 
of Ceremonies who both introduces 
the play in the Prologue and later 
plays a role in the draina. It is true 
that a marginal note Ift an early edi- 
tion Of the play identifies the Master 
of Ceremonies with K'ung Shang- 
jen's relation arid that the Prologue 
refers to “a descendant of ConfuoU 
cs , not the Master of Ceremonies 


Which ;they-.yrere written, for 
being “colloquial", is difficult enough" 
to require footnotes. What kept 
Chinese drahia naive was 1 ifs failure 

mould. 


His antiquarian passion Is Eluded to ■ 
in-tiie opening lines:. •' 

• Where lh the world U alqualntCr curlb 
la Jade or bronze than p. y. 

and i tho date; of th$ “spirit song’’ 
sung by this,-, chart ctgr in "the * 
Epilogue:' ‘ 

Fifth ycalr of the new reign : •'!.• 

The era pf Sbon-ohih, • 
ia autumn, the ninth mbnth,- ’ - 
. Day the seventeenth j • s 

was In fact— though the translators 
do not mention It-^the date of ' 
S own birth. This i$, in . 


chiaroscuro. The portrait ubidsjdk 
the lavishly illustratedE&hl Dynastn 
■ of Chinese Painting: The Cdfatiwcl 
the Nelson Galkry:Atkins Muwb, 
Kansas City and Tne Cleveland 
.Museum of Art (408pp. TktCim W 
Museum of Art/1 MUmt Udnti} 
Press. £36. 0 910386 53 6), *•■■ 

in More Memoirs of qn Aotf 
(1970). Visiting. Wesiem Anx** 
1948 he had found his old frkd«A 
-pupil Ch’en Shih-hsiaiig 
professor at Berkeley Uai«niy. u 
the early 1930s, when-Ch’n«J* 
student at the National Pettg "* 
versity, they • had^ coJfobontwJa 
translating modem Chipae po^J- 
(A charming: birthday 
the earlier Memoirs of ft i 
shows the youthful p'raShih^l 
i with a •_ nuriiber : of : loc|-pw» 
fellow-students, ■ indudlng 
PJen Chih-lin, beaHy «0 hfj«J 
were later. 1 ! to becqnie w&f 
luminaries.) . . .. •'> ,■ ; 

It was natural ' .that the" Wg 
should be celebrated 
work of collaborttirin. Tw cmW® 
■K’ung Shang-jen’s Pla^.fE 

iNati king-based i feggrth fj*5 
towards i its 'collapse-^ ” 
temperament )ot a ufrionj •gg 1 ? 
of Chinese drtmai.and wlj^ 
Florentine, arid : 
de'nce. Together- .the ■ WA ^ ^ ■ 
drafted a, translation of +K 

last seven scene*,' whwoJ?»*"^| 
on Professor Ch'enVuntiinpJ^ 
in 1971.' It 
revised by 
maoy years 


or 


ws buili to the North of the Nichol , , Whenever Dossible the children's dav dea,s w ' th n vcr > simUor world - 

and Is itself now of some historic ‘‘The words In this narrative are ^ oul 3 hr o ^nized so that thev were Whcrcas Pearson uscs a11 thc lcchnl ' 
Interest. Old Nichol Street was not Arthur Hardings’, Samuel claims. \ KktoorBftmn S ues of n thriller-writer to establish 

Included In the clearance and still The careful phrasing of that state- f? At other tSS t ' ,e m y Ullc and ac,ual P ower of lhe 

exists, as does the passageway at one ment— the truth of which there is no f e Vha d t Q Shome tohelo heir Samuel has Hardin 8 lnke his 

«d of It— the notorious "Posties" of possible reason to doubt - does Ser ^i k the siumme^ P story constantly back into the com- 

allows pedestrian access seem to indicate that an exceptionally momer mux me siummers. munity. This is what Samuel wants 

to Shoreditch High Street. lar g e amount of patching and re- There were ladies who used lo him to do and it's what Harding is 

.. . , .. . arrangement has taken place to come round from the wealthy pnrt particularly good at. 

It a not known why Morrison ac hi e ve the kind of sustained fluency of London. My mother used lo be , . . - f 

those Jhe name Jago, though it is of , he bo ok . The basic method on the top of the list, being a crip- ,, T ™ 

ptobable that it signified for him adopted is probably 1 that which has pie. that appealed to them. The a* 1 a maller of P la “- a ®m°ll world 

n'SiL. 0 ! been foUowed by. many social inves- ■ children haJ to be ell lined up Tor £? SfTL'^SSl.VlSS 


come round from the wealthy pnrt 
of London. My mother used lo be 
on the top of the list, being a crip- 
ple. ill at apnealed to them. The 


io urgent concern that the way of life 


llgators since. Mayhew — a fairly the ladies to look at, and 


t, T. , - - , - - u^aiuia aiuvv • iiv u u 

“ ttpCMnied should be swept away, ngorous question-and-answer Inter- were ciean you goi more money. 

SiS th^p n v,.tS!lH e A h0 n=h n !nP vlew questions removed from Jus , as lucrative, and no doubt m 

wnuitK of the Reverend A. Osborne f u_ R nn i t h^ mnn>«uin 


were clean you got more money. 


The sense of community is first of 
all a matter of place, a small world 
that never seems restricted to Arthur 
Harding: until his marriage in 1924 
there is no feeling that any other 
world Is needed, nnd even then the 


from his wife. Each street, passage- 
way, and shop is remembered for its 
own sake nnd for its connection with 
every oilier street or building in the 
district, so that a description fre- 
quently begins like a quotation from n 
street directory and swiftly builds up 
into a network of family relationships: 

Turville Street ran from Church 
Street to Mead Street and ended 
near Castle Street School. The 
houses were mostly the tenement 
type of three storeys .... At the 
corner of Turville Street and Old 
Nichol Street was a large corner 
shop which sold everything that the 
people of the Nichol might need. It 
was the only shop in Turville Street 
and was owned oy my nunt Eliza. 
My uncles Arthur ana Jim lived at 
the shop, or at the beerhouse on 
the other comer, which the family 
also owned. 

Getting-on is a matter of moving 
within the district but across firmly- 
observed class grndntions: "At 

Queen's Buildings they were the 
more respectable working class, the 
higher ranks. Wc were a wee bit 
higher in the socinl ladder. We paid 
7/od rents — at Bucon Street the rents 
wns much smaller, 2s 9d or 3s.” Just 
as Harding is always aware that a 
street or so away from him tire the 
"decent”, the “respectable", or the 
“hardworking”, so he ktiows that 
around another corner there are those 
who have surrendered any hope of 
better times to come. At such 
moments his language becomes that 
of an outraged Victorian reformer: 
“In Gibraltar Buildings lived Lhe 
dregs of the East End . . . Not a night 
passed without the drunken screams 
- nnd violent fights of the human ani- 
mals who had long ceased to live the, 


the final tex 
of a spent 
. There is, he 
than in .Mi 


V"; There Is, however, less dramatization some of her foends to ■•plntfi’UIothw 
th * n ,n wayhew: .sotae . repetitions fro m church Jumble Sales and sell 
flTorff S? , „ d Sn at ^ and contradictions have been allowed them I0 dea i erS in the market. 

• . of w* l i ° rcma|n - whne at iimes the reminis - Tb . - , 

to when early in 1895 he cences accumuIate in the form of a The . tipsy ■ movement between 

“Wed Morrison to visit Ihfc district in lis . « remembered details or people “foraging and petty crime observable 

&to<an i*rc ,| K kind of East “■ Sdrf onc ,“ a ™r Some of ta «N. f Hiding’, mo, her and 

rtd criminality he knew with the dull t hk Diecinu toeether must surely be f flther 1* continued in the early stages 

WWony that Morrison had evoked, an of Harding’s own career as he drifts 

uTekta-Meon Xtrmm Mft<M\ . Th« JK.TC K’ .K. from coUectinc waste ootatoes and 


between 

observable 


—— — -- are auueo one io aiiuiuct. oumc ui . — ^ • 

awcnminahly he knew with the dull t hk Diecinu toeether must surely be f flther 1* continued in the early stages 
■Wtony that Morrison had evoked bv Samuel ratfer tharHard S; an of Harding’s own career as he drifts 
(1894). Tho SpS thatis SlSd Z iSS from coUccUng wjm poiMoa i ud 
^.v, x 4 0bviously ® ot . on wcU overall stnicturt of the book which is o« e b°*“ m Spitalfields market to 
“Viqer., Many - of Jay’s ideas about r0 n B hlv chronoloeical but at the same pilfering from stalls.' and vans. A 
2?!!?iS ass we ^ taken over, or [ tote organized so that each ‘‘chaRter" Nichol. child would soon [earn that he 


■eft petli 

wnd 


were taken over, or 


inlzed so that each “chapter 


V •••**• v*i ■ li * • l’ r : ' 

This Year’s 
Prizewinners 

from 

SECKER& 


ap alreadV shared; ^Mor- ‘ renSS upon" one was expected to romribute to the 

Jy appeared in A Child of particular theme— “Totting and Busk- family economy: 9J Udren 

lag”. "Mson Years’’, “J«w ■■hd steal cwl from the 


J" priest working, with little suo- 
W to saye a few of his parishioners 
^ their innate violence. ' 


h^f-sfews”, ft woufd be particularly something^ wb j* h .. l J a 

interesting to have information, about Hsppy. when 8 c*jtid ^ b . 
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decent industrious lives of working 
folk." 

It is at moments like this that the 
reader most feels the need of firmer 
editorial guidance, the changes of 
tone and attitude are too much at var- 
iance with each other, the text not 
just confused but slightly out of con- 
trol. Too often the reader wants to 
aik. did Harding hold these appar- 
ently contradictory altitudes at one 
and the same time? If not, when was 
one replaced by the other7 He can 
describe his own part in a gang fight 
like this: “The Coon had a face like 
the map of England. He was knocked 
about terrible. 1 hit him with a 
broken glass, made a terrible mess of 
his face. I knew I’d hurt him a lot, 
but not anything that could be seri- 
ous." Yet once in prison he feels him- 
self to be set apart from the other 
men: “The strange thing about these 
men was that none belonged to gangs 
or were criminal types. Most were 
serving sentences for violence." If 


serving sentences for violence." If 
there are subtle distinctions being 
made here then they need to be 
explained. Perhaps Harding sees no 
contradictions at all. but, like stealing 
the coal as a child, simply gauges the 
morality of -an -action according to 
what is got out of It. "A If Simpson 
was the type to do it", he says reveal- 
ingly of a murder in 1900, “He 
wasn't a thief but a hooligan — stab- 
bing people and all that sort of thing. 
He didn’t make any money at it." 

Relationships with the police are 
portrayed in a similarly ambivalent 
manner. Harding assumes, perhaps 
realistically, that most policemen are 
crooked and are permanently engaged 
in a kind of elaborate game with the 
criminals. Policemen who are vicious, 
violent, or unfair in their dealings 
With criminals (Harding frequently 
presents himself as being set up for 
jobs he didn’t commit) are described 
in much the same way os the 
hooligans.; When the rules are clearly 
set out and faithfully followed, as in 
the control of street betting which is 
discussed in one of the best chapters ’ 
in the book, then both sides are 
relaxed. Failure to observe the eti- 
quette of a district, though, can take 
odd forms, as when a policeman now 
to the division is "bleeding idiot” 
enough to try to arrest some men tor I 
playing . Crown and Anchbr. Hb is 


He was a nice chap, rough sort of 
man, more like a docker than a 
policeman.’’ Friendly or nof, realisti- 
cally or not, the police, magistrates, 
even judges, are referred to with that 
air of intimate familiarity to be found 
in any large, professional body of 
men with very different individual 
ambitions but sharing, basically, the 
same values. 

The atmosphere the East End 
Underworld evokes of a small, highly 
structured, tightly intermeshed world, 
is at its most vivid in the brief vignet- 
tes that Harding excels at. They are 
rarely more than a few lines .long yet 
they convey a very real sense of how 
people establish themselves within a 
community and how they are remem- 
bered by it. Harding sketches people, 
not by telling their life stories, but by 
highlighting one of their characteris- 
tics or experiences. Often it is a fam- 
ily occupation: “Billy Warner was a 
Oldicai, a gipsy that had settled down. 
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i ily occupation: “Billy Warner was a 
: Djdicai, a gipsy that had settled down, 
f His father ana his uncle used to play 
[ the ‘Crown and Anchor,’ going about 
with the boards.” 

Sometimes it Is an admired skill: 
“We had a marvellous maker' called 
Simms. It was the greatest secret 
where he made them. No one knew 
where he lived. I used to meet him in 
the street, and at a different place 
each time. He was the finest maker of 
coins you ever saw. He used to make 
old 2s pieces.” Extravagant habits and 
strange deaths are powerful aids to’- 
memory, especially when combined, 
as in Mills the successful lino sales- 
man: “He got killed up in Walton 
StrMt one day by a chop who hit him 
jaw. He eamt so much money 
that he drank a bottle of whisky a 
day.” Others are remembered for 
apparently Inexplicable changes in 
their character “Callaghan got two 
years. He had been a cabinet-maker 
and a family man but one of the 
Simpsons hit him on the head with a 
hammer and that turned him 
crooked.” ■ 

The Arthur Harding who can recall 
people like that is irresistible. If, 
sometimes, his experiences seem 
slightly out 6f focus or lacking sub- 
stance, this is hardly surprising, given 
Harding’s age, circumstances, and the 
way these “cimpters" of his life have 

shared venture: it is now up to - 
Harding's editor to tell the rest of the 
story. 
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U Is to presumed that these Federal Prohibition agents - one bearded like a Marx Brothers aviator , the other ei tnraf 
In the style of Some Like It Hot - were only alio wed into the speakeasies they raided in such obvious disguises beamb 
mobsters thought they wanted to drink, not make arrests incognito. This 1921 photograph is taken from The WmVfi 

fd'M'jl by Craig f.Norback and 

Publishers. $14.95.) which begins with the first daguerreotype and includes more than 200 pictures of the memoa# 

events of over a century. 


Among the night people 


By Robert Bernard 
Martin 


band, to membership in a gang of 
thieves, finally to the community of 
prison, all the while begetting chil- 
dren and contracting "marriages" 
(apparently never divorcing the lasl 
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' . ■. . v . .. theptres were Ln many cases 
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v I • - • ' -I • •- ’• so formed .'by . Vlctorjan society 

"t? " ■ . oefore they ever stepped inside 
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In the : Wallace Stevens poem whose 
tide b echoed in The ' Man with a 
Steel Quitqft the world Is changed by 
the artistry of the blue guitar, but In 
this haunting book nothing is trarts- 
. formed, and the ahadowless earth 
temains flat and bare.: It is more like 
the lonely world of the paintings of 
Edward -Hopper than that of Stevens, 
and-, theft who people Itsefim as 
anonymous and nearly as mute as 
the hunched figures Hopper glimpsed 
through the murky, yindows of sleazy 
lodging-houses andjdeserted cates.' 

• “Warren Hart” (eviii the narrator 
has a pseudonym) i$ forty-three at the 


is a moderately intelligent man, 
F»*1Iy self-educated, certainly admir- 
ably charitable and uncomplaining, 
and a first-rate performer upon the 
steel guitar. 

The wArld he inhabits is that- of 
•night-people with- no fixed address, 
in which ipany of the chief "charac- 
ters are neverreferred to by name, 
as if it were not; worth learning their 
Identities, since they will Inevitably 
. vanish, from sight. In. remembering 
the single love affair on which he 
. looks back with pride, he has trouble 
eVen recalling its end, "I don’t know 
•what happened. OH„ yes. We lost 
contact with .each other. We didn't 
.realise that we couldn't always be 
ableio get hold of each other, and 
she had to go back , to Arkansas, 
where her home was. ... It didn’t 
bother me, apd I forgot "it.” 
Ajthough cars are not often, men- . 
tibned specifically,, this fc a dvillza- 
hpn of andent Jalopies In which one 
moves blindly from: one featureless 
Jovyn to, another. recklessly h«itarii, n 
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■ all. Except for a brief postscript, his 
story is a transcription of tape 
recordings, made in prison, where he 
was serving a term for armed rob- 
bery, Normaq Greepberg had pieced 
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and whose words finally art 
which seem to have been Spotanu 
recorder? Norman Greenberg li i 
Sociologist and crimlaoiopsl, el 
both his preface and, the forroofl} 
another, sociologist 
book's Importance as 
sbdology, uncovering , the m« » 
crime. In their fifty , 
view Greenberg repeatKilj’««®" 
to Hart what he ought, to pave 
a particular time, and, in. 
tapes he rearranged' tf 
much of the material, awf 
expanding many of Hart's 
The result, for all we can to®* 
much what he expected W ™ “ 
what was implicit In Haft's 

After In Cold Blind ari ft 
Executioner's Song , 
and. Mailer merged fiction sw» 
we might .hove expected spdcwffs 
appear in the fomi of ® 
inherent difficulty, howtfver. 
all sdences, even thdM:cspt®2 
selves "social”, ullbtiatfy *^! 


upon factual rellgbility- Tp *^6 
facsimile of that, Greehb«fS> w®. 
surely ! the ultimate: qwfsw ri 
bopk, tries ' ddjlb»8,tdjr 
himself and ellirijnate W 
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Nosing out the Indian reality 


gy Valentine 
Cunningham. 


SALMAN RUSHDIE! 
Midnight's Children 
445 pp. Cape. £6.95. 
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Wing; and thecs horrible stained left 
cheek, the West! Remember, stupid 
boys: Pakistan ees a slain on the face 
of India!"). In- his head rages the 
"poly^jot frenzy" of "All-India 
Radio ' — • the voices, lelcpathically 
assembled, of the five-hundred-plus 
survivors of the little crowd of Inde- 
pendence babies, the other Mid- 


and, when set beside Cyrus's India, 
my own version seems almost mun- 
dane". So, in a novel packed with 
visionaries, magicians, illusionists, 
contortionists and people like Picture 
Singh and Das the peepshow man 
who urge you to take a dekko at 


survivors oi tne little crowd of lnue- things their way, Snlccm openly 
pendence babies, the other Mid- parades “history, in my version*'. He 
mglu s Children ("babbled in every- composes his own sentences, in one 
thing from Malayalam to Nnga very memorable episode, out nf bits 
dialects, from the purity of Lucknow of newspaper headlines: he is cutting 


India is so big, so crowded, sq jam- Urdu to the Southern slurrings of 
m«l full of the fascinatingly particu- Tamil’’). His imagination besieged by 
lar 50 awingly representative of Ihe onslaught of Indian detail, he is 
human variety, that a novel pretend- sunk in the multiplied particularities 
in# to India as subject can t avoid ?f his vivid surroundings. No! least, 
the queslion of how novels in general in the pongs to which his great 
nay claim truthfully to cope with the schnozzle ("See here — the Deccan 
daunting vastnesses, the multiplicities peninsula hanging down!’’) is peciil- 
ol things and persons. What makes tariy susceptible: 

Mi iwtht's Children so extraordinar- ■ The mournful decavina fum« nf 


always restive, critical, a bit stupid, 
prune m flouncing und annoyance, 
an awkwardly clinric prndtlcr and 
squeezer or tlie talc. She slimds for 
the intransigcncies of the material 
Snlccm is striving to memorialize. It 
keeps fallinc apart, like himself, fis- 
sured. shredding in a world of frayed 
ghosts, of dogs that chew and dis- 
member and of bnmhs that fragment. 
And objects Hint do remain whole 
tend to comprise puzzling holes, 
rebarbative absences. They’ re con- 
tainers made of gaps: emptied 

pieklc-jnrs, an opened trunk, spit- 


up history. rebarbative absences. 

Salman Rushdie has been taught, lf !' l ? < : rs . mn< * c 1 
of course, by Gifnter Grass that the P^'c-jars, an open< 
more insistently weird the narration’s °° n \» washing-chest, a , car-boot, a 
point of view the more memorable .thunder box , the magicians "cryp- 
(nnd subversive of officials' and l,c bMkel m 
politicians’ versions) such personaliz- escapes flQ m . Pa 3 15 
ings of history lend to become. And cour 5J : - there s the 


tic basket” in which Salccm finally 
escapes from Pakistan. And, of 
course, there's the most telling 
parade of sheets with holes in them: 


MMsfew* Children so extraordinar- 
ily important, and moreover (for 
firerary importance isn’t always 
Hutched by a fetching readability), 
what makes It so vertiginously excit- 
ing i reading experience, is the way 
ll lakes in not just the whole apple 
carl of India and the problem of 
beiilg a novel about India but also, 
iod this with the unflagging zest of 
a Tristram Shandy , the business of 
being a novel at all. “Is this an 
Indian disease, this urge to encapsu- 
late the whole of reality?" speculates 
writing narrator Saleem Sinai. No, he 
Implies, by . way of reply, it’s a 
novelist’s disease; but one to be 
opened up. for inspection, fore- 
grounded as they say, nowhere more 
- aptly and revelatorily than in an ambi- 
tious Fiction of India. 

Saleem Sinai, born on the mid- 
nidil stroke that gave India her 
independence, is thus as old as the 
India he seeks to describe. “Your 
life, which will be, in a sense, the 
mirror of our own": so Nehru wrote 
to him, "In what sense?”, Naseem 
wonders. Well, for a' start, Saleem’s 
penonal history keeps coinciding 
with his nation's (“Such historical 
«}ott}ences have littered, . and 

befouled, my family's 'fekis- 
kwe in the world"). "While Nasser 
u>k ships at Suaz, thus slowing 
wwit the movements of the world by 
Mining it tp travel around the Cape 
wCood Hope, my sister was also 
hying to impede our progress”: by 
Jrtling fire to the family’s shoes. 
Wlnfe parliamentarians poured out 
^Kcbesj about ‘.Chinese aggression' 
8nd 'the bloo'd of our martyred 


The mournful decaying fumes of 
animal faeces in the gardens ot 
the Frere Road museum, the pus- 
tular body odours of young men 
In loose pajamas holding hands in 
Sadar evenings, the knife- 
sharpness of expectorated betei- 


the disciple is, if anything, more P™ « ™in holes in them; 

energetic than his master in assembl- perforated sheet ■ behind winch 
ing contorted viewpoints: under- Saleem s grandmother was medically 
thl-carpct history as fiadir Khan the ^peeled and ardently wooed by her 
poet is stashed away below grand- doctor and the one which shelters 
father’s floor; the stiffing out of the sister Jamila as she performs her 
"odours of history” by a family songs chastely and a most invisibly in 

“."ll'i'! "lonhole’Wonc of’l’he’novcrs'hvou™ 


nut nnd the bitter-sweet comrning- comparison with this epic of nasal !°S LI h-hi" 

ling of. betel and opium: “rocket afflictions, of snot and goo, sinuses ‘ 

paans" were sniffed out in the and sneezes, the Shandylan tale of n V ^ « U »«' i 

hawker-crowdcd alleys between noses is altogether thin-looking); and a r« **^57 

m n h; n ci nn .' ctram q n A vir-tAKx .i. n i titioned India but dismaying for all 


Elphinstone' Street and Victoria 
Road. Camel-smells, car-smdls, 
the gnat -like irritation of motor- 
ricksnaw fumes, the aroma of con- 
traband cigarettes and “black- 
money", the competitive effluvia 
of the city's bus-drivers and the 
simple sweat of their sardine- 
crowded passengers. . . . Mos- 

a ues poured over me the itr of 
evotion; 1 could smell the orotund 
emissions of power sent out by 
flag-waving Army motors; in the 
■ very hoardings of the cinemas I 
could discern the cheap tawdry 
perfumes of imported spaghetti 
westerns and the most violent mar- 
tial-arts films ever made. 

For a time, declares Saleem of his 
scooterized. olfactory forays at the 


die chut ne vine of memorv the titioned' India ^ but dismaying for all 

unpacking of history from eacTchnp- ^ nLe'm 2 i^hfs 1 m n 

ter's pickle- jar by Saleem, chutney- PSJ!fn,?L hS?J!2l2ii» B 

the BraBBnza 

pickle works. partitioned woman . . They 

Pickling is preserving, insists stand inevitably for ' the sheets of 
Saleem, offering a Grass-like analogy paper on which Saleem Is assembling 
between cooking and writing, even it, a stubbornly bitty India. 


E icturc of Nnscem in his mind, n 
adly-fittcd collRgc of her severally- 
inspected parts. This phantasm of n 
partitioned 


6 inspected parts. This phantasm of a 
partitioned woman . . .“). They 
insists stand Inevitably for ' the sheets of 


like the cooking of books, pickling is 
also altering: 


It's a remarkably dextrous perfor- 
mance. But if the granting of the 


harsh judgment, for this is an 
extremely gurney, not to say very 
large, instance of its engaging kino. 
But it lias even more going for it: for 
its play of signifiers, of Icxtualilies, 
its drama of the reading and writing 
of India, is bolted firmly into its 
fierce polilicnl despairs and indigna- 
tions. 

India’s divisions hnvc always been, 
it's explained, linguistic ones. But 
language riots of the sort Snleem 
sparked did actually happen. The 
mirages nnd mysteries of India's text 
arc also the airborne Mirages and 
Mystbrcs that India and Pakistan 
hurled at each other. The Battle of 
Lahore is presented, like everything 
else, as being difficult to read — who 
precisely did what to whom? — but 
such a battle did in fact occur. The 
spectacular emptyings of family trunk 
and treasured spittoon, the amnesis 
and numbness or Salccm, the burying 
of people's memories and ending of 
their stories all fall into their logical 
place ip the novel's trading in absen- 
tee information; hut (hey come also 
as the climax of an I udo-Pa kistani 
war of recent memory. Just so, the 
bad smells or corruption, despotism 
and carnage that Saleem sniffs out so 
keenly arc not Just part of nn entic- 
ing nasnlity myth, they're meant also 
to touch politicians where it hurls 
(it’s Salccm as human tracker-dog on 
the Bhutto side, for instance, who 
leads the enemy troops to “Sheikh 
Mujib's lair”). And when the “lobia- 
lipped” clones of Sanjay, gleefully 
vasectomizing and hysterectomizing, 
turn out also to be tcstectomizers 


To pickle is to give immortality, Indian text so high a degree of self- who cut off Saiccm’s pencil-penis, 

r. _ li ,!_l ..l, t !. rnncnni,ina« iiium all niA*n> ornnlpil n rllntnv arim rnnnah 


rur a nine, ucunica oaiccni ui no ■ - ■ . •!,*!, 

scooterized. olfactory forays at the oo t ™ £ 0 v™w C rinfl leZ 
age of sixteen ambng the stinks 

Karachi, he was "like a dragged per- nevertheless that it will be possi- 


after all: fish, vegetables, fruit consciousness were all, Midnight’s 
hang embalmed in spice-and- Children might be a dismissnble (at a 
vinegar; a certain alteration, a pinch admittedly, for 350,000 words 
slight intensification of taste, is a are not all that easily got rid on as a 
small matter, surely? . . . One dny, smart refurbishing of bits of Sterne 
perhaps, the world may taste the and James, of Heart of Darkness and 
pickles of history. They may be Finnegan Wake, by courtesy of 
too strong for some palates, their Deconstructiomsm out of Wolfgang 
smell may be overpowering, tears Jltt , TN , : TO-UupLfiVtW* .sAfi.: 9 


we’re granted a climax grim enough 
for any Five Act Play of Signifiers. 
Bui it’s also u climax that hns been 
and is — and it’s as much a part of 
the distinction of Midnight's Children 
□s anything else about it that it 
impresses this on us — undeniably 
more grim yet in the real world of. 
tbp S ubcoiitjnental. signified.: ■ : , 


S „„, * head reeling ten^h thn S“ rf 'SL' Z 

overpowering 0 ' BSt for fb?S “>= .- ** 

asserted itself, and 1 survived". If Even the Bombay Him industry, 
Indians are, as he says, “obsessed whose stars, producers, taboos and 
with correspondences" — “Sltni- awful melodramatic excesses keep 
Unities between this and that, bet- recurring in this cinema-obsessed 


parliamentarians poured out ween apparently unconnected things, narrative, can speak ,Irue. Through 
^“Wsrabout ‘Chines® aggression ma jj e us r c i ap OU r hands delightedly the window of Bombay's Pioneer 
b,ood of our martyred w heii we fina them out. It is a sort of Cafe, hangout of film-extras and 
Hff* ^ Jl** began to stream national longing for form" — then Communists, Saleem ■ watcljes the 
.ho tears; while the nation puffed Saleem’s narrative exhibits the hands of his mother and lover danc- 
convincing 1 Itself that the national craving in super-abundance, ing -the kind of discreet sex-substitute 
^™ ,a “ 0n j °f the little yellow men it - writes history, wfi might say by, choreography of (he, film censors, 
w ' my Sinuses, too, puffed way G f compliment, on-, the Walter "always at last jerking back, flnger- 
UJ® d «tQrted a face which was Benjamin model, spinning webs of tips avoiding fingertips, because what 
so startling that Ayub Khan meaning around pepperpots and I’m patching here on my dirty glass 
8(ared at in °P en bicycles,' spittoons and Mre Ghandi's cinema-screen is, after all, an Indian 
E? 61 )"/ "While, 'newspaper par t e d hair (“it. was Picture Singh movie, in which physical contact is 
"Wynnes marched towards war, 1 w ho revealed to me that the coun- forbidden lest it corrupt the Watching 

try's corrupt 'black' economy had flower of Indian youth". A. Bombay 
, what's more, Naseem helps .-grown .as large as the official, >hite’, movie, but a moment. of truth. 

JP* fftfeirs of state. It is his cry variety, which he did by showing mo The more, extravagantly mythicized 


The more, extrava 


wi aiaic. 11 lima iii» — : — , v , . , i lit iiiui^ ^SPHlly HlVtll.™,, 

.'i* Marathi language" demon- a . newspaper photograph of Mrs ant | openly fictfonaL .then, the more 
take: up ^ February 1957 as Ghandi. Her hair, parted m ‘he^; m en i or9 ble and vtrutbful: H’s a set -.of 
dash withj. the Oujurati , marl- . centre;, was snow-white on crio side not j ons ( an d oflK Intrinsic, of course, 
SVtOthertune of my '.Tittle and blackasnight on the other j. if tQ modernism) that Rushdie 

the first D f the. iHiimiBtfe' Tints the Mother Of the Nation had had a hfl . e a i eera constantly, assert and 


mythicized 


This week we publish the final volume of an outstanding and much acdalmedlller ary 
firterprfs*. 

'Maichand'smarvellDusHrfes which haidonraomuch to restore ByrmiJo his rightful 
place as one of the world's greatest letter writers.’ Robert Nye, The Guardian 

" Byron^s Letters and jGurnal^ 

• Edited by LESLIE A. MARCHAND 

Volume 13, 1823-1824 
, . . ‘For Freedom's Battle* 

This vplum* covers Byron'* expedition to Greece until hts death, and also indudes 
■ letters discovered tod late lo take their chronological place In tka earlier volumes. 

Among these an the fourteen remarkable letters (thirteen to Scrope Davies and one to. 
Charles Skinner Matthew?) which came la Ughl In 1(576 when a trunk, belonging to 
. Scrape Davies was discovered tn ihh vaults of Barclays Bank; These ktlerei hitherto 
unknown and unpublished/ ore smongBy ron's best, especially the one on Don Juan. 1 
Tnlhe Autumn 1981 wewillpublhhTHEWSE AND FALLOFA REGENCY DANDY; 
TheLlie and Times of Scrope Beidmpre Davies by T. A. J. Bum el I. which la based on 
all the material found in the inmlcl 

A eomprehenstye Index volume with a selection df quota! tons for the BYRON'S 
LETTERS AND JOURNALS aeries Ujn prepamtlqn, 1 

Publication; 23 April ' ■ ■ 0^195^7924 . ’ V JCtf-SOwl; 


m. 50 net, 


edirectly, 


;■ respo 
■:Vloler 


sttecificltlei.-q 


. -With (hje fate bf the : natibtf In - cla! colour of Q^slm the Red ancf, the, gyUqbl^s of 1 his family name, Sjnoi. 
daoluHrio ' Jrtiniu' kirtfani.- i. hint H'er’s blushes over her love.r, ; out.:thc nartatot Whose birth.yfes the 


,:the nari^toTWhoec birth. Was The 
th of his fiatiori: hi> inMiM 
h His partis, his (pickled) Mmbilteal 








Edwardian Excursions 

! from Ihe Diaries of A, C, Benaon 1898-1904 

t Edited by DAVID NEWSOME, . . r 'fy' 

” TWssetectiijn From the ftrsl fewyeareof A.CiBensbn'Sdiary ii jtmaiVe]loi^eV(!K«t(or 
of Edwandtait Britain, a serks of Iwelva perlqd pfem 'pnbdnji 'London and the] • 
oouhtrysMa, Impend], vlcerfcgj end epfccapal sptendourwiih the prfvate'ple^uresdf . 
tandjespi atid antiquities. . ,'J j ' ! ’• .. : . 

' Puhi/rnrtph; 23 April ' 07195 '3769 X S pages of photographs , 02.5 0 net: 

: Djtvk) Newsome's remarkable blogrpphy pf A.! C r Benspni ON THE EDGE OP. 

“ PARADISE, Won the vyhilbtea'd Uieraty Award fprithebAt biography of ldflp,. i | 

y ' >• • An EVe - of the Fleet l; - :: ' ' j : - • 

• j: '■ :, .Aftpy*|- i j • • 

' WC^RpWOOI^^ i.; 

Injroditdhg Nathaniel Drinkw*ter, enduring Jh* .tyranny pi i he midshipmen's. 

the Oidtemeni, apd hazards of AdthhalRodiiiey'sdra malic MttqnlfRhtiBaitld: 
r of 1780. ai^ action in Carolina and off the American coast. ,.;i :• v y ■ ! 

Richard Wbodmah la h(ma8f ■ professional seaman jwitkf an pbsesakin.iMlh ftiesca.!’ 

■ bot hpoi^t and present. He has served as p midshipman In the Merchant jSeivkeqrid U 
. nowlncdnuriaitd 6f a tight house j^der, a imnfl shlj* wi|Ka large crew, working in; 
(UngenHti waters In all season. Hli Jmowkdgoof seimiiyilp and condibdni Irj Ihe,: 

. eighteenth cm (liry, fogether vyilh viVfd chare ciottatran, make this siconvineit'igfirsiy ’ •- 

; "q°v«l; ' N- : ; “[/V : ;. 

. WWlm^b«r23 April . /«' i- ;on9937&$6'\S ,j. . . fr'.TSnit .... ’ 
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Lessons in storytelling 


A spattered memorial 


By Gabriel Josipovici 


ALAIN ROBBE-GRULETt 
Djlnn 

146pp. Paris: Minuit. 

, 2 7073 032 8 3 


“Doukipudonktan, se 'demands Gab* 
riel excgdfi" is the famous opening 
sentence of Raymond Queneau's 
Zasie dans ie micro. The trick is to 
repeat the opening- "word" out loud 
again and again until one suddenly 
realizes what it is one is saying. When 
that happens one finds oneself 


question to answer as any of the other 
questions about the causes oflaughter. 
Obviously it has something to do with 
the arbitrary nature of written signs in 
our languages, and with the fact that 
conventions of orthography are both 
necessary and absurd, as are the con- 
ventions of written narrative. In Djlnn 
a little girl gives the narrator a lesson in 
the telling of stories. She asks him fora 
“story oflove and science fiction ", and 
when he obliges by beginning “A 
robot meets a young lady", she im- 
mediately stops him: ^You don’t know 
how to tell stories. A real story is 
always told in the past tense.” He tries 
again: *A robot met a . But this is 
still wrong: “Mais non, pas ee passS-la. 
Uoe histoire, ca-doit fitre au pass6 
historique. Ou bien personae ne salt 
que c'est une histoire”. The narrator 
thinks for a moment, then launches 
Into his story once again: “Autrefois, 
il y a bien loogiemps, dans le beau 
royaume de France, un robot trfis 
intelligent, bien que slrictement mfital- 
lique, rencontre dans un bal, & la cour, 
une jeune et jofie dame de la noblesse. 
Us dansfirent ensemble, fl lui di| des 
qhbses galantes. ‘Rile rough.;] U fau 9 ? 
ciisa”. - • • ‘ • i •...*:•• 


! American term, and so what we have 
here may not be either fiction or 
fantasy, but only a graded reader for 
students of French. 

A comparison with Michel Butor 
may be helpful at this point. Butor, 
too, would have organized his material 
In a rigorous way so as to exhaust the 
possibilities inherent in it and in his 
initial decisions. But that would have 
been enough: symmetries and patterns 
are, for Butor, sufficiently satisfying in 
themselves. For Robbe-Grillet, 
however, they only represent what has 
got to be worked through if that which 
forever eludes definition Is finally to be 
pinned down. Is hot the educational 
character of the story merely one 
further lure 7 "Derrtere cet alibi, doit se 
cacher autre chose. Mais quoi?” 

That, of course, has 'always been 
Robbe-Grillet’s question, but In his 
recent novels the sense that narrative, 
as opposed to life, was free to do 
anything, quickly left the reader with 
the feeling that everything the narra- 
tive did was equally uninteresting. But 
that [snot at all the impression given by 
this novel. This is partly due to the 
irony and humour, which hint at a real 
desperation. Partly, too, itisdue to the 
fact that when, as here, Robbe-Grillet 
does not make the erotic and the 
sadistic the central subjects of his work 
he taps unexpected resources in him- 
self. That is partly why Dans lelabyrin- 
the is the best of his early novels, the 


one in which the universal nature of 
essential themes is most fully realised. 
And here too, in the episodes with the 
two children - more than half the book 
- we are in the realm of myth, not 
science fiction or strip cartoon. Those 
pages are perhaps not quite as good as 
Zazie itself, but much better than Le 
Grand Meaulnes. At one point Simon, 
for some reason he cannot even explain 
to himself, playing at being blind, eyes 
firmly shut, dark glasses on, a white 
stick in his hand, is led down endless 
alleyways by the little boy Jean (not 
Djlnn). He could easily open his eyes, 
yet chooses not to. Why? a Je dois avoir 
un sacte complete d'Oedipe", he 
thinks to himself, and it is of Oedipus at 
Colonus, not the banalizations of 
Freud, that the scene reminds us - not 
of Rpy Lichtenstein but of the great 
Picasso etching of the little girl, a light 
in one hand, leading the bund mino- 
taur by the other. 

The artist is both innocent Child and 
blind monster. He eliminates one or 
other at his peril. For too long - since 
Dans le labyrlnthe in fact - Robbe- 
Grillet has tried to argue and to write as 
if att is merely a game. Of course it is 
not simply the imitation of reality; but 
ft is also mystery, the confrontation of 
the unknown, unspoken. Djlnn sug- 
gests a new humility in its author, a 
recognition of the fact that he may not 
hold all the cards. It is a pleasure to see 
a .major artist finding himself once 
more. 


By Eric Korn 


A Philip Roth Reader 
Introduction by Martin Green 

483pp. Jonathan Cape. £8.95. 

0 224 01922 8 

1 grew up with a series of Cape literary 
concentrates - handy for the young, 
eager and fraudulent - called “The 
Essential. . The Essential James 
Joyce, The Essential Faulkner, The 
Essential Hemingway. They provided a 
quick . and exhilarating dip in the 
turbulent and strenuous waters of the 
Mississippi or the Liffey, and brought 
all the stories in the Hemingway canon 
together in one brisk fusillade. And 
there were comforting and elucidating 
prefaces. . , 

But Roth? Roth, whose books are in 
every sense accessible, in paperback, 
in inexpensive and unlimited editions, 
neither laborious nor expurgated nor 
out of print, a pleasure and not a 
chore? And whose books have a 
sequence and a structure that the most 

K ainless of extractions cannot retain? 

fartin Green intends the Reader to 
“make clear the nature of Roth’s 
achievement . . . and to win for him 
that central place on the map of our 
literature which is his due". Central to 
our maps Roth certainly is, not in the 


Illusions of the real 


, ■ ■ 'This is Robbe-Grillet’s funniest and 
" -tightest novel so far. He is taking on 
Calvino at his awn game, - but the' 
, Overtones of. menace and darkness 


By Peter Lewis 

YURI MAMLEYEV: 

The Sky Above Hell 
"'A tiff Other Siprtcs *• <i -V ^ s r ■ ■ v , 
Translated by H . W. 1 Tj6lsma 
160pp. New Yorki TapHnger Pub 
lishmg Co. $7-95. 

0 8008 7236 3 


Baiting for hihi: •‘Monsleur.Jean, je 
presume? Sion iiomestBoris. Jeviens 
pour I’annartce”, Thk is the coded 
• message he has b$en told to give. But 
' . 'I he figure answers: u Ne pronoricez pas 
Jean, mals p/fnn. Jo spis Am6ri, crime." 
So it s not a man but a woman: the 
conventions of. spelling and thriller 
plots have misled him. However, a 
. moment Iqfer he discovers that “she* 1 is 

3 hi a. woman either- but a tailor’s 
limmy , animated only by the power of 
his imagination, and her husky voice 
issues not through her un moving lips 
but from asou'ndsystem wired into the 
derelict building, He moves away in 
djsgusr only, to ’ bp met by another 
dummy, Identical to the first-only this 
pne turns Out, to be a real American 
, woman - or ait least as real as anyone 
ever is in the pages of a book. For it 
, that 5** narrator; is imagining 
• all this, the; beautiful American girl, 

Ihfl lillinla' IJ n ■ 


• muob 
■. ^ep.to fantasl#ng| But 1* he even 
l called Simdn LeCoetjr?. He gave his 

BoriSi.l^t t$iasifgs 

• ydthQUgh afterlife disappearaiicea , 
Ffrn^,passppjt:ln the fytoe of. Boris * 
Kocrsbiiueu ia. in his fiat, the 


In this century of I’isms"; Socialist 
Realism has proved to be the most 
sterile aesthetic. of them all, carrying 
a deal h-of-t he- Imagination certificate 
apprqved by the; Soviet, .cultural 
. apparatus. Stalin's death was ' Inter- 
preted by a number of, Russian 
: artiste; && the end' of an 'official freeze 
bn Creative freedom* and during the 
post-Stalin "thaw" of (hi mid-1950s 
a counterculture developed, often 
appearing in the form of samizdat 
texts. .Yuri Mamleyev, who-Was born 
,,lri Moscow in 1931 and. who worked 

;:?* a mathematics teacher. after study- 
ing a| the Moscow Forestry 'Institute, 
sooh established ‘himself in; dissident 
circles as one of the most gifted of 
the young writers rebelling against 
the strait jacket of orthodoxy. During 
the twenty years before ..he left tfte 
Soviet Union in 1975 for the United 
States, where he now lives, Mamleyev 
'wrote.' poetry; hovels, and a large 
number' of short ; stories, as well as 
works on . metaphysics. Although 
well-known to specialists in. modern 
Russian literal u re:; Maaileyev has not 
yet.. f«rsctg;mucb:, attention ih the 

, tamifig'Seven stories and prfe pbvel to, 
j*' first ^'cpilectlbn To'., appear Ip 
-. EngHs^ transldtioh; :i‘ {X, T™;'];,- 


Shat uny, the novella occupying 
more than half the book, is a verita- 
ble catalogue of arbitrary violence, 
murder, lunacy, and perversion, and 
is the blackest of black comedies. 
; - Fpr Fyodor Sonnoy, casual murder is 
, .a way 6f life, partly because he likes 
talking to corpses,- and he adores his 
victims (once dead) with a “voluptu- 
. ous, almost religious love". He joins 
the “fun-lovlng’ r lifeguards (evidently 
close relations of the incendiary 
firempn in Fahrenheit 451) since 
“they knew their stuff and did a real 
job. They, drowned people. They’d 
' dive in and pull somebody under". 
Another character, Petya, feeds on 
the mushrooms, lichens and pimples 
he grows on his body, and eventually 
dies when trying to commit in act of 
. complete auto-cannibalism. Pasha’s 
hatred of babies makes him devise a 
new form of abortion; he penetrates 
•his w«e when she is giving birth so 
as to ‘pm a. hole. in its craniumwith 
organ". A group of sadists 
indulge In orgies of animal torture 
and slaughter out of “hatred of hap- 
piness , while Padbv drinks animal 
blood 'in slaughterhouses. 1 One old 
man believes that he has died and 
. has . been reincarnated as a hen 
thereafter acting out this' roli. 
Another old man has tilt off his gen- 
itals ini a bar, bqt even So h|s "empty 
place ’ attracts the sexual attentions 
or a fdurtefeh-year-old girl. 

Zanily outrageous as this surrealist 
spree is, Mamleyev, includes refer- 
: «W|i..'io the. VreaP \vprld. pflthe 

“'bride rgtfund’Y wWch: 
3$ ^minders , tjiat^pviet hteli- 
■ l frS se,f &V -rnmniial illusion; a . 

bin Ilf*’’ Uirll 'lamia TU‘J_ U _ .Jli! . . 


that Fyodor is “a metaphysical mur- 
derer whose goal was to squeeze all 
the humanity out of his consciouness 
so that even the very, concept of 
other existences should become 
meaningless”, i brings the work of 
another Fyodor to mind — Dos- 
toevsky. There may well be an ele- 
ment of parody pervading Mam- 
leyev s fiction. 

Because they are so much shorter 
than Shaiuny, the seven stories in 
The. Sky Above Hell do not go over 
the top with the same air of imagina- 
tive recklessness. Nevertheless, they 
reveal similar preoccupations and 
methods. “Relations Between the 
Sexes" features , the trial of a naive 
and sexually • Inexperienced young 
man accused of rape, and although 
the girl deliberately gives contradic- 
tor evidence and pleads on his 
behalf, he is condemned to death. 
The trial, during which the Judge's 


sense ot Meriden or Omaha or emit, 
medieval Jerusalem, but liketffi : 
Pole on a map of Great Circle's 15^ i 
by virtue o? his manifold fc 
references: the shortest disianS 

ween Dostoevsky and 

ween Melville and Kesey ^ 
through Roth. But the natu erf? 
achievement is not the relemka JJ 
mdictment, the overt writerllness t 

halo of literary critical meaning 
of which are all modes illustratedb^ 
anthology but the completion of £ 
ny, painful and exemplary novels. g» 
reading of any onc.of which wbuk 
more instructive than this limb-by-ta 
comparative anatomy. 

TTie book is not so much a w», 1 
reading Roth as a way of wridngai. 
him. The reader confronts theReji? 
not the writer. And the beared 
Martin Green’s calculated unsniAE. 
ness - “How can any writer be»h 
tune with Mann, Woolf and Jamn^ 
still be so raucous and raunchy iovod 
and deed? ” - begins to provoke mat- 
ful suspicions. ,T Philip Roth swash 
be the most gifted novelist noww 
ing”, he opens, but ts this praise u 
unqualified as it seems? "Now m 
mg , “novelist”, “gifted”. . .eswdd- 
ly that last, treacherous, schotW 
ter’s word: “We expect great (hlngscf 
Master Roth when he becomes nm 
self-reliant. Is something prey™ « 
his mind?” To be gifted is to be crtM, 
satiric, reflective, derivative, ortwaf 
(“The Japanese are gifted copyists of 
our aeroplanes and transistors 6 .) 

The sixteen lengthy extracts tk 
comprise the Reader, are arranged 
under three heads, or homiletic kffl. 
in accordance with the three aspectsof 
Roth's writing on' which Green sucre- 
sively focuses: his sense of hlrasetfui 
writer among writers, his comic n- 
uberance, his moral energy, : 

The first, “Literature got me He 
this and literature is gonna have fc/f 
me out”, illustrates My Lijeas.ew, 
The Ghost Writer; .W\e 


men in “The Teacher' 1 . having been 
castrated bv the wife of one of them 

W !iS « re f?y ? f ox * becqme generals 
with htultlludes' of rockets”, at their 


The Gf\ost Writer; we hm&A 
Desire, and the audacious y Lo«tiijal 
Kafka", from fading 
Others , where he imagines Kafti » 
“the Jew that got away" - from t« 
burden of failed sonhood, from w 
agonies of writing, from deal!' <9 
sickness or Holocaust - got awiyw 
Newark, New Jersey, as Hewt® 
teacher to the little Kolb and 
guous suitor to his hungry annum 
there is so much more in mGIvs 
Writer, with its interplay of 
Kafka, Anne Frank, Tolstoy p & 
composite Jewish-Ameriran ^ 

I. Lonoff, than even the wnlrafl* 
sode can hint at; more of wit, ow«pi 
that rude subtlety which b » 
able in Roth. And the. other works are 
similarly diminished. • 

The second sectioij; "Only it 
joke”, is the shortest aad^lM 

effective: Nixon parddles, ftom w, 
Gang, good enough in thdr Un« t 


ismoraorc y — 
Portrioy's'yCpMffi 
c hnr sad fth^Slm I, '^ 


: jrolic^Thipk U’s a fake. At the Ame'r-, 
.icon school 6f jhe rue dd Passy where 
he teacher hjiiii;. inscribed as :*R6bm’ 
Kdrsimos, dit .Siiqoin D-coepr’*, but 
his students cafl hJm.yann. spBlt Jdn. 
•:•! ' . ■' ■ 
The. preface in wlytcft this inform a- . 
tioq is given - shades bf.Nhbokbv anfl> 
Borges here - only.t ri$lity|leg; tljb 
liypothescS about his nam^arul origins, '* 
ft also directs our attention to the fact 
that the story of Simon -'finU/tpjtan* ;• 
which, follows was found;oh Silaon’s; 
desk, ninety-nine neatly typed pages, r 
divided into eight chapters of gradually : 
increasing length and linguistic com-', 
plexily. Eight Weeks -is the length of bn; 


'/socialist .anti-realism. He,, has been 
described by Andrei JSipiavskV: as^a 
' writer .of. fantastic realism; ifyyitalikn 
mg a jrend of Russian: writi^evi- 
-. deniiln such hiheteenth^emury jmas- 
• Gogo I an^ Po^WyskyV- but 

ute.emphasls must ps put on ftmtefy 
/rather 1 than : reallsWi ^Hi^ . 'arilStic 
- jpqls pre-fls n>hch in Europeafi § ur- 
j M dny specific inpigdnous 

llterqfy. treditioli., While-, hevseti hip' 
stor ieiii smly Irk. the Sovk t . Qnlbri , h is 
Ruwlnn, chaioctefi are affeiif-b 2 arrc, 

: .and ;.|h6 . events ihey fite .invohisd'in 


big.Jfe ' writ large, Thdre.is a. (ejling 
it' Is revealed , that Py? 


ear-qlds 


| P c ,h c ( 'e x < r a^rdi Wary ri^way of jwk-' 

y^LStsswJss^/it w. m 


■, niondiiinic tnadhousb. 1. ; T"; - 

.. ... . i .. • 'i i- 


“ r ■ t i i r . , ■ H*v 

Shdftmy »j -provides : a 

- ; ,ii" - L 5 1 ■ forWddep 

.?oyiet. su^Qqscibus;: the 

:sscd -| pndeFs^,';.^ : bff j c | a , 
: ?' Ifotatic. 

•;the eahrie(S(ioij>b( 

■ ‘t).n eprilflr.tratiliiqn' 
ritcans;: that- ii ! is sia 
;Ru^i^n^rhlnd.-a 


, . Academic persuades one ;pf Ids girl 
students > to scream'. “O, cockerel” 
over, and over for twenty niinufes 
while ppsmg naked for hipi every six 
months' and haying established this 
right, ielktionshin.-they conlinue it for. 

the 'Mark an; equally respectable 
citizen haying an atfdlr with a goat js' 
fl an . n9 ^ e ?,- when “ friend: makes, his 1 
, secret',. pyblK 1 that! hc’;itiverjts ah 
absurd wcutotip/i abpuE his; friend^ 
sexual . ^ctiyilies- wit h hl^ o^n , father 

M W* tifi’ ciaim he 
makes is bdt h true arid , Well -khown . 
Mamieyevrs Russia Is a; ftuly/mad,' 
mhd world .Tny mbsters; f; :- ( y,, • 

■ edited; bji' 

Marjhh Robinson,' is ; a stnal antnoiogv 
of ppems by/yop na peopl? suffering 


The last section , 

your .life", contains someps^FLj J 
arduous motel examination irw ^ j 

Professor o/ PfisM 
When She was Goodi ^ \ 

urnbus is not represented Here. g -. 
Contains two pieces f j 

revisions: the rather cheerless -I? t 


judge;, and that astounding, 

. ftnastrangelyerig^ngpw^l^;^ i 

Breast , iwhpije Professo^JF^L. 
softer. ^Samtev; becomes 

mnmmafV IW l 3K, 


retains male sexual longings n . , 
wished thesha jne of It lo ■ , 


..V. - -if-* r ’T 11 ‘'t ' S ‘1 II UcjIclH 


arranged; and 

And HRoth./'we: retell. 

him: 1 


The making of a good Australian 


By F leur Adcock 

^NRY HANDEL RICHARDSON : 
Maurice Guest 

With a new introduction by Karen 
McLeod 

562pp- Virago. £3.50. 

0 86068 196 3 

■jhe Gelling of Wisdom 

With a new introduction by Germaine 

Ureer 

233pp. Virago. £2.95. 
ngfifea 179 3 

Henry Handel Richardson now stands 
6nnly among the classics of Australian 
Sterature, but for some years she was 
barfly considered Australian at all; she 
'teft i|ie country of her birth at the age 
of seventeen, and returned only for 
one brief visit many years later, in 
Older to check topographical details 
kr scenes in a novel. Most of her 
literary and cultural influences were 
European, as was her early reputation. 
Nevertheless she continued- to regard 
herself as "a good Australian." 

She was born in -Melbourne in 1870, 
is Ethel Florence Llndesay Richard- 
son; her father was an Irish doctor,, 
whore wildly veering enthusiasms and 
piinful decline into insanity she chroni- 
cled as fiction in her trilogy The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahony. He died 
in 1879 and his widow, like her fictional 
counterpart, took a job as a postmis- 
tress to support her children. Things 
oust have looked up: in 1888 the 
badly was able to go to Germany so 
that Ethel could study music, and there 
she stayed until 1904 when she and her 
'English husband moved to London. 

Richardson adopted- the forenames 
‘Henry Handel", she said, “to try out 
the truth of the assertion . . . tnat a 
woman's work could be distinguished 
from 8 man's") but one' suspects there 
Pis more to it than that. She was an 
tensely shy and private person - 
attenporanes spoke of her; “reti T 
KMriffl watchful defensiveness and 
to "undemonstrative and even aus- 
tere exterior”'- and she hated her real 


identity to be known. This reserve led 
her to deny that her novels were in any 
way autobiographical. But in fact they 
were all closely founded on either her 
own experience or that of her parents. 
They were written in reverse biog- 
raphical order: The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony, in which the small 
boy Cuffy represents the author, came 
last; The Getting of Wisdom, based on 
her schooldays, appeared in 1910; and 
her first novel, Maurice Guest, which 
reflects her student experiences in 
Leipzig, took elevenyears to write and 
was published in 1908. 

This overheated story of obsession 
and doomed love has been compared 
to Madame Bovary, although more 
probably its influences lay rather in 
German romantic fiction and in the 
work of the Danish novelist J. P. 
Jacobsen which Richardson had trans- 
lated. Maurice Guest is a rather wet 
young Englishman who leaves his 
teaching job in a provincial town to 
study music in Leipzig. There he meets 
an Australian woman with (he un- 
Australian name of Louise Dufrayer 
and an 1 appearance and personality 
redolent of classic European deca- 
dence: “Tills deep white skin, the 
purity of which was only broken by the 
pale red of the lips; this dull black hair 
. . . she made him think of a rare, 
hothouse flower: some scentless, tro- 
pical flower, witn stiff, waxen petals.” 
Louise is the mistress of a flamboyant 
violinist called Schilsky, who treats her 
arrogantly and pilfers her cash. More 
than half of the long novel is over 
before Maurice is permitted, almost 
despite himself and against his English 
schoolboy principles, to become her 
lover in Schilsky's absence. The rest of 
the book records his disintegration as 
the affair inevitably collapses. 

Richardson was fascinated by fai- 
lure, and handled it powerfully in her 
later trilogy; but the character of 
Maurice Guest cannot sustain the role 
of a tragic hero. It is not easy to 
sympathize with him, tormented 
though he is by Louise’s exaggeratedly 
perverse capaciousness. When we see 


is a scene where he wades into a marsh i 
to cut some bulrushes for her, first 
carefully choosing a dry spot to sit and 
remove his shoes and stockings: “His 
movements were of an impossible 
circumstantiality, out of all proportion 
to the trifling service she had asked of 
him." She is overcome by physical 
repugnance, nauseated by his doggy 
devotion. To Maurice her changes of 
mood are utterly mysterious, and each 
new revelation of a past or present 
lapse from virtue incapacitates him 
with shock: “Hie arteries in his temples 
were beating like two separate hearts." 
Physiological reactions to emotion 
pulse throughout the pages; scarcely a 
scene occurs in which someone does not 
“flush", “go scarlet" or turn “white as a 
sheet of paper". Faces flame; dark, 
disfiguring blood mantles necks and 
blotches cheeks. 

The style is the most off-putting 
feature or this book: on the very first 
page we find “thrills of enthusiasm" 
and “a stimulant more potent than 
wine". There are touches of Daisy 
Ashford: “a costly rose"; “ ‘Ta-tar 
She laughed satirically and turned on 
her heer’. The clichfis and over-writing 
sometimes combine to give the effect 
of an inept translation. But if one can 
stand all this there are rewards. The 
story begins to grip once it gets going, 
and the details or the setting - drab 
student lodgings, cafes, a grand 
theatre, woods, the river where people 
skate in winter - survive theprose in 
which they are upholstered. There is a 
large cast of minor characters who are 
more interestingly portrayed, or at any 
rate better company, than the central 


E erverse capriciousness, wnen we see 
Im through her eyes (as We do, from 
time to time: the viewpoint shifts 
around somewhat haphazardly) he 
appears irritatingly ineffectual. There 


By Stephen Fender ■ 

IttVID LITTLEJOHN: 
tojiig lo California 

24750 e X ^ ^ ar * 5U ’ r ®' ^6-95. 


the California Trail by covered wagon 
to 1849, are interspersed throughput 
the narrative, 

Occasionally. Littlejohn’s dialogue 
and events seem hewn to fit an idea, 
rather than to illustrate consistent 
character and plausibility. It is in- 
teresting to compare Gohig to Califor- 
nia witn Frank Norris’s McTeague 


, (1899), the story of a gold-miner 

Mhi We}ob Jl L S a fi fth-g e neraliqn furhecj dentist struggling with the beast 


two: the fluffy little American Ephie 
who entangles herself with Schilsky 
and causes trouble all round; the 
sensible, self-sufficient Madeleine who 
provides a contrast to Louise’s extrava- 
gant self-abandonment and Maurice's 
inability to cope; the mercurial, bisex- 
ual German student Krafft who adores 
Schilsky and briefly befriends Maurice, 
acting as a premonitor of his death by 
first talking obsessively about the sub- 
ject and later, to an unexplained 
gesture, handing him th$ *dtjre« of a, 
gunsmith. • ; < 

The plot of Maurice Guest has 
passages of awkwardness, and one 


When they finally' reach California, 
1 Timmy’s parents and son await him bn 
the porch of their mountain cabin -ilwo 
generations ready to enfold them 10 
tradition, 

The issue becomes clearer when 
contrasted with the diary of Ellen 
McCue, Timmy's Gold-Rush ancestor. 
She had none of the social and spatial 
freedom of the newlyweds, but her. 


could have done with less of Maurice’s 
introspection and a more overt pre- 
sentation of the occasional scandalous 
facts which he is too thick to grasp at 
first encounter and the author too 
modest lo unveil (she has her charac- 
ters whisper them into each other's 
ears, or write them down in letters not 
shared with the reader); but there is 
lively writing in between the heavy 
brooding stuff, and some effectively 
dramatic set-pieces. Richardson (s 
good at naturalistic detail - clothing, 
furniture, weather; she can manage 
satire (when describing the Amer- 
icans) and even, rarely, comedy (in a 
scene of drunkenness). But Hardyes- 
que pessimism is her dominant mood, 
and romantic excess its vehicle of 
expression. “NoBachl" shouts a chor- 
us of voices when an enthusiast for that 
composer approaches a piano. No, 
indeed: Chopin, Ljszt and Wagner rule 
here. 

Richardson turned to writing The 
Getting of Wisdom as light relief; she 
called it “a merry little book”, and 
certainly there are episodes of childish 
fun in it, and a refreshing amount of 
mostly satirical humour. But to anyone 
of a less grimly stoical temperament 
thnn its author much of it makes 
painful reading. Twelvc-year-oid 
Laura Rambotham is sent from the 
genteel poverty of her widowed 
mother's up-country home to the Pres- 
byterian Ladies* College in Mel- 
bourne, where she is snubbed and 
humiliated by snobbish girls and sadis- 
tic teachers. ’’Wisdom", she discovers, 
is conformity: “The unpardonable sin 
is to vary from the common mould”. 


Unfortunately she is not only an origin- 
al and lively-minded chUd but the 


daughter of an imaginative mother, 
whose colourful ideas on school dress 
cause Laura nearly as much anguish as 
her own innocent ebullience. 

Bit by, bit, with constant setbacks, 
she tear ns the shyness which is expected 
of her - and is afflicted by it when she 


least wants it, in the presence of boys. 
She makes, and loses, several more or 
less unpleasant school friends and a 
few tolerable ones; she learns to dis- 
simulate and to crawl and curry favour. 
Her worst crisis occurs when, to please 
a group of girls ravenous for scandal, 
she uses her gift for invention to 
construct a hugely detailed account of 
flirtation with a married clergyman. 
“You made me do it” she says when It 
all comes out; but they send her to 
Coventry and it takes months of pathe- 
tic ingratiation to reinstate herself. 

As Germaine Greer notes (and 
perhaps overstresses) in her Introduc- 
tion, tne novel is full of sexual tension. 
There are crushes on girls (Laura Is as 
callous as anyone to ner own young 
admirer); notes are exchanged with 
boys; Laura decides, to her downfall, 
that “it was. easier to love the curate”. 
Here Richardson, who had herself 
worshipped a curate, shows an artistic 
restraint of which she was not yet 
possessed when she wrote her first 
novel, and makes this “rapt and pious 
muddle” both credible and amusing. 
Later she plays down Laura's passion 
for an older girl; it was at school that 
Richardson underwent the agonies of 
obsession which fuelled Maurice 
Guest. Laura, however, is resilient; she 
leaves school uncrushed, for oil her 
“wisdom". 

Is this an Australian novel? The 
landscapes feel genuine enough, but 
the atmosphere and social assumptions 
of the school could as easily be English. 
Still, Richardson was writing nbout a 
time before Australian society had 
properly differentiated itself from its 
models; this was the Melbourne she 
remembered. It is natural but probably 
unfair to compare her with Katherine 
Mansfield, whose Wellington stayed so 
vividly with her through the years 
abroad. Richardson was more of a 


plodder; but tills book Is at the very 
least a fascinating curiosity. 
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The Building of Renaissance 
Florence 

An Economic and Social History 
ftlCHARO A. GOLDTHWAITE 

By examining Ihe mlcrqcosm.of a single but vital industry— 
construction — Richard Go) dth walls develops a total picture 
of fifteenth-century Florentine society in dynamic transfor- 
mation.- 448 pagan. £18.50 

Reckoning with the Beast 

Animals. Pain and Humanity in the Victorian Mind 
JAMES TURNER 1 

Turner draws on extensive research in the archives of 
animal protection societies, literature of the period, end con- 
troversial writings on the treatment of animals. He argueB 
that the dual shqicke of Industrialisation and urbanisation 
v helped produce a deeper emotional identification with die., 
natural world. ;.J . , ' 324 pagBs, £7.50 


Young Frederick Douglass 

The Maryland Years . i .. j-. 

DICKSON J- PRJESTON < = V;; ;!.;V' 

foreword, by JAMES MIOCENE^ i 

A striking addition to the literature on Dbuglass, Young' 
FrederfcJc Douglass provide# a fascinating look at slave 
ppndltioqs on Maryland's Eastern Shore and in the Fells 
Point section of Baltimore. 248 oaves 


Merchants, Landlords, Magistrates 


"J’.fiwrcpupld^ car bleaks . sh£ does 


The Depont Family in Eighteenth-Century France 
ROBERT FORSTER 

The atm of the book ig l to shiw how roal people in a • 
socially mobile French faml(.y : made day-to-day deoisftmsj;!. , 
poped 'with the routine operations of the governing V j;. r 
structures around thdm. and responded to the psychological 
ejfeote of SB ascent to status dnd power. 3*Qpdjes, 00 
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No room at the top 


By Robert Blake 


PATRICK COBGRAVEi 

R. A. Bntleri An English Lire 
167pp. Ouarter. £6,95. 

0 7643 2258 7 


Biographies of living people, for 
obvious reasons, seldom come off. 
Papers ore not available, perspective 
is difficult and defamation is a dancer. 
Oddly enough, two short biographies 
of this genre during the past twelve 
months nave succeeded despite these 
perils. Even more oddly, one wgs 
about Harold Macmillan and the 
other Is about “Rob" Butler — two 
strangely antipathetic characters 
whose careers on the top level of high 
Conservative politics have been 
entwined tor so many years. The late 
George Hutchinson wrote a brief, 
excellent and oerceDtive study of 


Rab. Clearly a biography of less than 
150 pages can only be a prologue to 
the major work being written by 
Anthony Howard, who is Butlers 
“officiar' biographer. But this pre- 
sumably will not appear during its 
subject s lifetime ana since one wishes 
Lord Butler many more years of 
active retirement, one hopes that Mr 
Cosgrove's book will hold- the field for 
a long while. There is not Ukely to be 
a better interim study, nor one more 
sympathetic -and perceptive. 

Cosgrave deserves ail the more 
• praise because he is riot himself 
naturally inclined to approve of the 
strand in the- Conservative tradition 
wliich Lord Butler has always repre- 
sented — a cautious, 'middle-of-the- 
road, low-key pragmatism. Tp quote 
the last sentence of the book: 

ITtls biographer, who has less than 
full sympathy with the views and 
policies that Lord Butler has stood 
i for, must, however, bend In adrnira- 
tio , n His steadfast niss, and even 
wish that the charge of the country, 
, at. a crucial point in its life, had 
been put Duo' his less than 'flashy 
—hands.. 

_ The.key problem In Butler's career 

*’ lo bec0| n e Prime 

• , . Minister. , Of . course there are . many. 
qiher.aspKts of hjs political life to 
. . consider: his major Work on the 1944 
'I; laudation Act; his Contribution to the 

. i L^nuprvAhtiA irt -i nfc a . u. 


These are impeccable Tory sentiments Prime Minister by refusing to serve 
of which Margaret Thatcher would under him; and_ then the position 
entirely approve, but she would not would have been his. for, whatever 
have used this sort of language on the doubts of some MPs, they would 
that of all occasions, if she had been, surely have rallied to his support at 
as Butler was, a candidate for the that critical moment. Lord Home only 
leadership slakes suddenly made wide barely lost the 1964 election, despite 
open by the illness or the Prime the “grouse moor image" and the 
Minister. The Conference wanted a "magic circle" and the refusal of lain 
clarion call, not a cool appeal to Maaeod and Enoch Powell to serve 
reason. Yet, although a certain ele- under him. Rab would almost ccr- 
ment of showmanship is valuable in tainly have won it, and the political 
the television age to which Rab, history of Britain might have been 
unhke Eden ana Macmillan, never very different if he haaT 
quite adjusted himself, it Is not indis- : K r„ii 

pensable. There is very little of the ut ° r y 18 full of Us and there is 

M "on- 

but that deficiency did not «op «!em ['S ”} P» rl V P ol > tlcs be 

,CSiS.w '° p - WhB ' ^ 

the same view as he did. Nevertheless 
Cbsgrave rightly discounls the vfew flre , m °tnents when people 

that it was anything to do with his sh T d r ? f ? se t0 ■««, despite the 
role as the Foreign Office spokesman P en * s anc * die obloquy, 
for appeasement in 1938, although in His idea— his ideal— of service, 

one of the best chapters of the book though it encompassed putting 

he shows how skilfully Butler's own plans and policies in a reasonably 

account of that episode in The Art of popular form, did not Include going i 

the Possible underplays his very all out for R. A. Butler. He had ' 
strong support of the policy— sym- (and, I think, has) no conception of 

bolraed by appointing, of all people, how much his decision not to fight 

asms parliamentary private secretary, meant to people like Macleod, 

“Onp. 1 Channon, one of the most Powell and Aldington, not to men- 

pabid admirers of Neville Chamber- tion many much humbler party ser- 

lain. It is true that In 1957 Butler was vitors. 

passed over for a strong anti- — . ■ . . , • j 

appeaser, but six years lateT, when he Ims J* a percipient comment. One 
was again passed over, the winner, ^f n ,et P eo P le down in certain 
Lord Home, far from being opposed ® rcUrtl stances as much by not resign- 
to appeasement, bod been Chamber- in8 as , y "JP** Butler’s failure to 
Iain’s pariiamentary secretary at the appreciate the' loyalty of his suppor- 
ting or Munich. The truth is that the ' 1ers ~ a by-product of his curious 


time or Munich. The truth is that the 
issue had become irrelevant long be- 
fore 1957. • •• 


remoteness and his iingregarious dis- 
taste for the 'smoking-room of the 
House, of Commons — was one of his 


■ illinium — was uuc ui ms 

Another explanation, beloved by' P™™*! defects. It fits with that 
trendy journalists of the time, was ambiguity, oracular wit arid obscurity 
"class". In 1957 Winston Churchill pr utterance which have so often puzz- 
advised the Queen to send for Mac- led hi* friends as much as his 
millan. Eden who, contrary to the e ? ctuies - However, politicians, like all 
claims of some ignoramuses, was cer- oF as * onl y one life to live, and n 
tainly consulted, also probably P eRon who prefers domesticity, reqd- 
rftcOmiri ended Macmillan, though' wo ' and painting to, drinks, cigars and I 
cannot be sure of this. The Cabinet 80SS ip cannot be morally censured, 
was paUed through Lords - Salisbury ‘ • 

and Kilmuir and the Tore MPs and There was ®nother difficulty and i 

f eere through the Whips, but it was Cos 8 ravc sums it up in this passage: 

orrt SaKvhuru _ . 


in. 1963-io^inhat he 
■ • ow - not., evert:, annoy' Sir Rby 
, 'Wefonsky, -whose -.threshhojd- : of 
'.. annoyance with. British ministers was 
; generally - very.. low.. Bur • all Jhese 
.'. aspects are overshadowed by a major 
. question ipark. What. Was it that pre- 

• Yfntcrf a statesman of such proven 
. ability in high office arid with such a 

long; record of loyal service lo his 
party Tram . reaching the top? 'There 
are other twentieth-century examples 

• of men who .wore papabUe but did not 
:;become popes; Joseph Chamberlain: 
'P 1 ^ raonj Austen Chamberlain, Ernest 
Bevipj But the explanation ’ in bach 
Instance is not difficult to discover. In 
t^e case of-Butlei- it Is, and there ts 

I i.ahli.a tortjftarit flow of gUesswork and 


£ & z 

attSHsSSr-tf 

.w»''wihed.W!^r1S£j?fc2' S --v* 

^rTo.d in Et o!,S-j ' Ms 

even his milder cri- 

l, middle-riass". product of - Marl- n nr at0gehcrt0 be able 

borough. This sorry stuff even’ at foSf i5? urs l T fl * y ha !° 

the time; . ■ • resented (and have had cause to 

reserit) the sharpness Of his tongue, 
or his undoubted intellectual arro- 


' in fact, there is noTeasori to dbiibt 
that' Jn 1.957. a. iparty election would 
nave produced the same result as the 
arcane procedure which the party still 
dung to, . Butler, as Cosgrave rightly 
argues, did not miss the. premiership 
because he was pro-at)Deasement nr 


many- indiscretions, smoothed over- 
antj blotted out In his book. But 
even the sura of all these things 


because he was pro-appeasement or a . sum ^ ' ,dese 

anti-Suez or “middfe-da^ (a partidu- wWch ?»o n iJ? QV 5 y effect 

larly. ridiculous argument to usSribout ‘ ilfSiW and .again', ha^' ensured 


larly. ridiculous argument to use about * • an J 

someone , just ^"grarid" socially is 1 ? *P lid ^y ^ backbenCK Conset-. 
Macmilfani He Sd It^Sist ' ' -gg** P Butler, 

unlike other Conservative minlstere . Sn fh^Lh, ^ i*!? any means 
whoj doubted^ with , discretion, the pn die right of the party. 


further ip 
*6i heroine. . 
.flqt know 
iteDf Fell, 


■ ?l! i { i>. , fluisfcj often, deliberately opaqbe-pro^j ; 

•iiii / rtDt »W| : U was Incapable ‘o^. 


npn^twoiJt Is; ibV^deeptiris; : 
• ' !• ’ , ine ,W®bfc. : ;prtdviight ,;tiie ;so^d|IIed;' 
i : • sMtig ttf; the I j^ndujpm.";rf l we 
accept uncrttlcHOy :tHe > .th^dini? v.of ■ 
. “It's time for changd^Wstfll = mote' l* ' 
..... we regard government s a • 

• ^ cricket match, when eaclv sldp thiatj 
V: • ' bave.;lts lnpfngs in turri-^hifi Wo 
, • ; may n be toridemned for •evdf 'to htt 
r- • alterftatioh between sens! bib ' l and 
.» 1 1 silly policies. 'After ail, if the sillies 

Jean always be sure of reflection If - 
-• ' * {: theyj wait- long enough, then there is ’ 

• .=- h’ ho cofnpuision .on them to make,: 

Jbemsel^s s'enilp!©;. .. /. .. . 

• ;■ 4*;* r '* *• ' '! J - ' j •. '*•" 


II Palazzo di 
Paranoia 

After thirty yearn to have no rcnl home. 

No deeda, mortgage, front gate, not to he 
Recognized bv any territorial done 
8* 1 , 11 1*1*5' |»ro|»rietnrliie«a or fmiuenev 
Of looking, devoid of Hint weight of stone 
True noMCHsora draw with them when (lievstcn 
I stroke books ami records for my ownership. 1 ‘ 

My uioveinents now the coda ufn coma, 

My eotnnanv is those who'vc gone away; 

The ageing seifs a bitter-sweet aroma. 


Comfortable, petulant, foiui of delay.**' 

And then thedcviU round recurring corners 
;J®w they swarm at parties, with (heir buzz ' ' 
Of beds ami love, who doesn't and who docB. 

Once I had (wo cats to harmonise 
The wearing carpets nnd the darkening walls. 
Two children nnd one ent perhaps are lies 
Enough when my morning self recalls 
Regular su zern inty behind the eyes 
Of golden swarms nnd mimic histories: 

I seem to rise from sleep on bended knees. 

Home again lo threadbare trappings, news 
From the normal waiting with stacked plates 
To raise a regimen. But you can refuse 
If you have seen die Sehsons and the Fates 
Trussed on walls, whose clutch of clues 
Is scattered idly in that great surround 
Of dreams; you’ can be always out of (own. 

Miles out at that Palace where frcseocB dance 

And the Cabbala, the Muses and the Months 

Offer such flattering significance 

To things unt hough ( and things that happened ( 

There qne with (lie profile of nn Es tense Prince 

Shows you the estate and lakes you to 

The room where death Is waiting up for you I 


>ened onee- 
rincc 


Grandmother 

Rises before th$ first bird. Slugs about . 

In gig-sized slippers. Soothes The anxious whine 
Of the washing-machine with small bequests 
Collected from o'ur room. Whacks up the blind, 
Restores a lost blank el. Firmly Ignores, 

With total grace, you nakedness. And mine. • 


At seven the kitchen’s a lit quarter-deck. . 

She guillotines salami with a hand 
Veined like Silesia. Deals black, damp bread, 
Ingot s of buttery cheese, e 
Tmoks, loudly, in ground 
And momlnggiance across anonymous crop's 
To where the autobahn , fluent with cars, ■ '■ • 

Spools north to Frankfort, nnd unpromlBed land. 


•• •' .r. | I. 

'* • •• Thndock, carted from Prague, hazards an hriiir. . 

' V - A neighbour’s child oppoart, failed priest at elghl’ 
. hj B hrrt and table-runner; ruptures mass , 

• ' From HannlandGfetel. Poes ids fo?lv best ! 
To trip her. Fildies sdgar, sausage, Spoils ': 

1 Her apron -strings. She lets It all goby / \ . 

With the s a me shrug she ga vri' when f he biirS f ca f . . 
i . ; • Refused lo let us vamp It foiolifcj . : \V ' 1 , .1 

: ir chwch* Perhaps It was Ihe same ,i J 

; ; , . S- i '-.J n Hitler’s thirties; (he Sudeten form- . . ;V . ■ \ 

’/.•j'i.ViJ Left In a momdnt, arid her history : "V.. 


pYByrhasty 
tof 'correct, ; 
if‘:the v Iprig 1 
icedecj, mot 





1 * ■ v ■ ■ ■ 


-v j. ?;i 
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■ ' ■ ijofmiMinwnwni, ununernisiory . ■ 

z 1 ! Carrledinpaperbagabeneatheach arnt-; 
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\ "■* *1 . ’i.M' •*. ,• J •.* jr ’j • 1 j. • 

r ur Herfaceis like aman^Td Roman briaki.' i : 

•”; ' l t; l CaeBarmightquatlat| ahd(he 8 qua i t,atiuareframe 

: ’l 1 " Vv An icon of compassion. As She turns -> . • 

J ' ; ' V ^Tbwarda the leaning jight. ftehind het’Ifyj! ■/+ 

. ,i : J* J ; Bprr embers oFEu r of f oula II ego ry. ^ J !* 

' . V-Jv-.'i, 'J With fcasy inatrutnentS of blorid ahijbon 

And Still, Fin certain, She cdulduri .and S 

" J.-ir- : i;'- a JnliWf -T-r 
'I* frlriJi i''j ••!?• '/v.'y 
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The longing for belonging 

By Patrick McCarthy 


- dons Its share of the vole dropped books were praised by Coirimunist Dunkirk when a stray bullet struck Fifty years after NJzan wrote this 
* WOE COHEN-SOLAL; J® 9 per cent, while Stalin urged reviewers ana translated into Rus- him in the head. the French education system is 

J™. N . M l*' 5 French comrades to be aggres- sian, and he wrote regularly in the Sartre did not forget Nizan and thriving and Bolshevik man Is still 

Trjrt- imoossible s,v «y working-class, anti-intelleciual party papers L’HunmM and Ce indeed the second half of his own unborn, but communism had served 

collaboration de Henriette an . d _ 1 s ^. arian .' Yet this hard line Solr. life may be viewed as a replay of the writer Nizan well. It gives a 

SE. * °° suited Nizan because it offered him . . , _ Nizan’s. The need to find some- special edge of sarcasm^ to bis 

n i rmcopt a v °l* lc le for bis hatred of the . P su ™ m fi r of 1939 Sartre thing solid and real in an 

288pp. Park Grasset. midd l c classes. He published his ?°d Simone de i Beauvoir met Nizan un iv erS e drove Sartre to i 

1^62 534l_J — ; vitriolic pamphlets— Aden Arable ln Marseille. He was in an exuber- the concept of "situation" ai 

PASCAL ORY: (1931) and Les Chiens de garde ant mood and he told them there lo take up politics. Thi 


NhSD 

'Deslin d'un rAvoltd, 1905-1940 
331pp. Paris: Ramsay. 
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a vehicle for bis hatred of the . j su ™ m ® r ,1939 -arire thing solid and real in an empty novels — Antoine Bloyi (1933), Le 
middlc classes. He published his and Simone de Beauvoir met Nizan universe drove Sartre to develop Cheval de Trole (1935) and La 
vitriolic pamphlets— Aden Arable in Marseille. He was in an exuber- t h e concept of “situation" and then Conspiration (1938) which is the 
(1931) and Les Chiens de garde anl mood and he told them there lo tafce up po utics. The PCF best of them. The revolutionary 
(1932>— became a full-time party was no risk of war; the British- 0 ({ cted a concrete framework in Nizan was a conservative novelist 
worker and in 1934 he went off to French-Russian alliance was too w hicfa to act and a contact with nnd La Conspiration offers no 
Moscow. ** r0n B for Hitler Nizan went off , he working c i ass . Th ent after years Innovations of language or narra- 

The Soviet Union disappointed on . , ? t0 ^° rsica ’ w 1 | ier f ' e of uneasy collaboration with the tlve technique. It is a long novel 

him in only one respect: ne dis- . J n . , e newspapers about the French Communists, Sartre decided, about a group of Ecole Nonnale 


The Soviet Union disappointed o° holiday to Corsica, where he 0 f une asy collaboration with the tive technique. It is a long novel 
him in only one respect: ne dis- J™ ,.“J C ”5^ s P a R. ers ■ ^ut the French Communists, Sartre decided, about a group of Ecole Norrriale 
... covered that in the Marxist utopia Nazi-Soviet pact. On September Hkc Nizan, that they were hopeleis. revolutionaries and their families. 
I th t* People were still afraid of death. J5, after the invasion of Poland, Niznn was haunted by the bourgeois 

While. he was there, the Communist !?. Ft**!* L.g .***. UriC famly ». wl ‘ h ,l * rltuais .of ^country 


When Paul Nizan broke with the p^were «ill afraid of dea^ 

French Communist ^ art y af ,er ^e while he was there the Communist 

NazKovlet pact he became a ljne changed. , Shocked by Hitler’s 

Bon-person. Even while It vilified ^ t0 powcr a nd by the riots of 

him « a traitor, a police spy and February 1934. Stalin began to look 


his resignation from the party. 


“J *-SS t vwekends .its respect forambition and 

1 bJ! power, and its sexual taboos. He 


His reasons were complex. He lh eir violence that makes them live 


KTean-P^ Sartre, who had “ mom.t. ahoold no. hava apnrov.d -■ »c1 a, I M, The to. of ora ^hert wifconljti flbiwdSV- 

mpported the Communists during p it. Communism could not nourish no serious analysis of colonialism. mee k|y back to lier husband and that 

iheCold War but had broken with This new period suited Nizan in France, Nizan declared correctly, J* is a diatribe against the cllv of ^ family is willing to forgive him. 

Laker the Russian invasion of just as well as the old. The party’s unless It was nationalistic. London, merchants who swill ghat Ittm,,y w,ira » lo ,orB ■ 
Hungary, resurrected his old Mend cultural policy was to welcome fel- Moreover the need to defend Rus- sundown and colonial Indies whose and thr. 

by writing an enthusiastic introduc- low-travellers and all anti-Fascists. sla did not justify Stalin’s Invasion drawing-room* are decorated -with riM 

fen to a 'new edition of Nizan’s Nizan heaped praise on Gide, at of eastern Poland. These were loal- portraits of Queen Victoria who ot .bers wilh cold iro |jy- “irt 

T.JZ., .- QB( „n.nniAH A ara A tn oritlr,,* cal reasons but Nizan whs a g 0 n fld t. according to Nizan,. “the with .revolution und publish a 


pamphlet Aden Arable. The. book least until Gide dared to criticize cal reasons but Nizan whs also « V 

Sd well, Nlzan's other books were the Soviet Union in his Retour de gu»ded by his tempestuous nature, ^.pnehed eyes of at 

Kpbiued and he was much admired t’URSS. When the party dUcovered The part^ to which he had given Similarly. Les Chiens de 


repbiued and he was much admired t’URSS. When the party discovered ««e psriv to wnicn ne naa given “7., 

by the young militants of May ’68. that Marxism and religion were no 80 muc « bad betrayed him. a ~P|“ an 

In the 1970s his novels were longer incompatible Nizan was sent „ . . .. f f .. -denounces th 

USa if ?he 1 sub ie« n of These two t0 tolk to Dominicans - into defiance. When his old com- philosophers; t 

ET sLw he SUb CCt ° f theSC tW ° Cohen-Solal argues that he was rades denounced him and tried to tive, they hai 

K>0 * D00KSl already unhappy with the party but persuade his wife to leave him, clothed bodies 

Annie Cohen-Solal and Pascal she is not convincing, and one Nizan, who was now in the army, and their qUei 


according to Nizan, "the 
pinched eyes of a drunkard”, 
rly, Les Chiens de garde is 


magazine that has a machinc-guri 
on the cover but offers “no real 


^ not a sophisticated refotation of threat to capitalism”. The genuine 
1930s French philosophy. Nizan threat comes from the PC, and La 
his rage denounces the pretensions of Conspiration contains the obligator 


hers: they are not objec- 
ley have fat, expcnslvely- 
bodieS as well as minds 


ortralt of a good communist. 
Mercifully it is brief and Nizan, 
/ho Is looking back on his Ecolo 


Annie Cohen-Solal and Pascal she is not convincing, and one Nizan, who was now in the army, and their quest for the universal Nonnale days from the same view- 

Ory both analyse Nizan’s life, his tends to agree with Ory, who remained glacial. He was a Com- and the metaphysical Is a way to point as Sartre and Simone de 

wruio# and his political evolution.' thinks these were good years for munlst, he declared, but not a disguise the class struggle. The Beauvoir would adopt in Les Mots 

Coben-Solal’s book is fuller Nizan. He was ambitious and he party member. One can only guess French education system a a and Memoires a une Jeitne fine 

because she wbb helped in its pre- sometimes felt that the party did what his subsequent political course decaying corpse and the only hope wtge e, concentrates on mocking hi! 

mhiI., I... KiL-i. ...ir. D Ir.tt. nnt r»<<nanl?» hie mu rite He fell would hnvR heen because he Was lies in “the machine-suns of civil fledalino revolutlonnnes. This sar- 


Beauvoir would adopt in Les Mots 
and Mintoires d'une jeitne fltle 
ratigie. concentrates on mocking, his 
fledgling revolutionaries. This sar- 
casm, with the vitriol of Aden ' 
Arable, are the most original traits 
of Nizan’s writing. 


Interpretation between them. 

\ Neither is able to explain the 

r > dfiraa of Nizan’s early life: 
relationship with his rather. 
Nan's grandfather was a Breton 
fraer who went to work On the 
nwij and nls father became a 


&£ J2& dSS By Philip Thody 

Y during the First World War m i 1 1 1 * 

ibe engineer made a mistake In the OLIVER TODD: 

““nation of ; shells and was brut-;. ¥Tn nl k • 

•Bjr demoted. Betrayed by the dan' ^™^ • ; 

10 admired;' he pfew moody. 293pp. Pans: Q rasset, 




Owes almost as much lb,J. F. Revel's . .of, a reply. Tpdd paints a delightful pic- did indeed play for others, apartfrom 
celebrated pamphlet Pourqupl des \ tureofSartro rtmatirtaaq almost child- Olivier Todd, the rqle of father-figure 
philosophes? as to Language, Truth • like enthusiasm that GcHet, conii- so well presented In this book. 
hndlogic) Walter Lewino accused him, rffo, Should have turned out. ' Wa-- . . „u n »^ 0 f B ur,L n te 


Ws jlmost as much to J. F. Revel's ..of, a rei 


of sight 


Les Siquestrh d' Altana , the 
pages of,' Les Mots find Of 
1 la Fa mi fie, the essay qn. P^ul 
llvfer Toad's owrt quefctfbr a ; 


I by death. 




fascinating 
lily, and of. 


ful emancipation casts some ' doubts' 
upon Sartre’s insistence, in' Les Mot ft 


e himsplf as a corpse, 


B laclngli 
e could 


3j:w.:worms and Vanish; -The - next the-, wine wigure.jor v ^ Ttadd j tia >annKinB,puRiingnerupsBrnwoovious-. W - L l- - . : 

S'. tduld;,Jflhd himr / dead- : TbddWaS'then.so urgently seeklng.Tt own un! delight in.discusslng ‘Mesfrlstolres de .{?*:■ 1 ****?. *980 Raymond^ Gay- 
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• S?* l Nizdh ^were united by, 'ledtotheritle ofthis book, a quotation some eves : lie role of “the per real ' 
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vvrotein a copy df brtc of his works:" A ' d : acceptingall thesefcmale cometArotat- ■ "the^changes. far better . 

OlivierTOtf mon fi^belfoi un P^r e /Minister from D^arkor Venezuela i n g round her hiisband because she ’ ! 
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Entertainment value 


By F. W. J. Hem filings 

JAMES SMITH ALLEN; 

Popular French Romanticism 

290pp. Syracuse University Press. $20. 
0 81256 2232 5 

Six days after the publication of La 
Peau de chagrin, Charles Philipon. 
owner of the humorous paper La 
Caricature to which Balzac occasional- 
ly contributed, sent him an urgent note: 

Most excellent Signor, 
ft will come as no surprise to you 
that La Peau de chagrin is unobtain- 
able. Grandville fan artist on the 
staff of La Caricature], in order to 
, read it at all, was obliged yesterday 
to drop everything else, for the 
bookseller was sending every half 
hour to ask him if he hadn’t 
finished. He kept saying to him, like 
a cheap whore: "What a time you're 
taking! Can’t you hunry it up?" 

Audibert [the editor] and I have 
had no luck in our efforts to procure 
this diabolical book, it is reserved 
Jong in advance and we are going to 
find it impossible to have an article 
ready, as we should like, for our 
next issue. 

The letter ends with a request 
that Balzac should write a review- 
article himself, which La Caricature 
would publish under a pseudonym of 
convenience. 

Quite apart from the obvious point 
that La Peau de chagrin was a hit from 

mp mnmani 7* . ■ > 


that even Margonne, a landowner of 
some substance, who could almost rate 
as a member of the family since he had 
fathered Balznc’s younger brother, was 
not prepared to lay out the money to 
purchase his own copy of this bestsel- 
ler. He thought it quite natural to rely 
on die local lending library, the cabinet 
de lecture or de prit. 

The story of the extraordinarily 
primitive marketing conditions with 


primitive marketing conditions with 
which authors and their public had to 
contend in the heyday or romanticism 
is at the core of James Smith Allen’s 


• 'I ' '■ 


iiuukiiis mio me rudimentary state of 
the Parispublishing world in 1831. One 
deduces firstly that there was no estab- 
lished practice of sending out free 
rewew copies of new books to periodic- 
ms which might print notices on them, 
on the other hand the publisher (who 
at this date was also the bookseller! 
was quite prepared to lend out copies, 
to would-be readers. Outright sales to 
Individuals were possibly exceptional. 
Finally, since Philipon explains his 
predicament quite openly to Balzac 


^ W that an author in 

those daysdid not feel- as he certainly , 


.^TWb list <dnclutf onifi rids coioboral ■ . 
flow : .iTr n T w . .• 


book . The phase was a temporary one. 
and represented the necessary and 
sometimespaiuful adjustment from an 
earlier period of patronage publishing 
to a recognizably "modern” system or- 
ganized dong orthodox business lines. 
He documents the change-over not 
by glassy contemporary reference, 
in the manner illustrated above, but in 
a far more scientific way, by examining 
publishers’ records of print-runs, ab- 
stracting the surviving catalogues of 
cabinets de lecture , noting the fluctua- 
tions in the number of new titles listed 
in the Bibliographic de la France so ns 
to discover the relative popularity of 
different kinds of writing in the crucial 
two decades between 1820 and 1840. 
Professor Allen has a particularly in- 
teresting chapter on the impact of 
changes in printing technology, which 
were not universally welcomed by 
members of the trade; during the July 
Revolution disaffected compositors 
sabotaged no fewer than twenty of the 
new mechanical presses in Paris. Gra- 
dually, however, realization dawned 
that higher productivity did not mean 
fewer jobs, since there was a wide- 
open market for cheaper books; Alien 
has a great deal of well-founded in- 
formation to give on. the growth of 
literacy over this period. 

All these facts and. figures are 
brought together to demonstrate his 
central thesis that there existed, side by 
side with the highbrow romanticism of 
Lama rime, V/gny, Hugo and consorts, 
romanticism 

which buttressed it but also, by tri- 
vializing It, ultimately killed the move- 
ment. Allen accepts the traditional 
view that this demise occurred no later 
than 1843; when Hugo's last romantic 
play, Les Burgraves, failed at the 
TheAtre Fiansais. “By 1842”, ho 

states, “popular romantic, brinks liad 
become a- temporary fashion of the 


laid it down that "romanticism lies 
precisely not in the choice of subject 
nor in exact truth, but in a certain way 
of feeling”. Given this, it seems rather 
arbitrary to whittle it down to a matter 
of striking Byronic attitudes, waxing 
enthusiastic about the Middle Ages, 
and expressing impatience with the 
regular metre of the classical dramat- 
ists. When Zola complained, as late as 
1880, that he could not rid himself of 
the “pernicious influence” of romantic- 
ism, he was not thinking of Gothic 
castles or the use of enjambement. 

Allen seems to have anticipated this 
objection and in part to have admitted 
it, in the very modestly phrased conclu- 
sion he has written to his book. The 
truth of the matter would seem to be 
that a sudden expansion in the demand 
for Unterhaliungsliteratur coincided 
with the flowering of romanticism and 
consequently took over and popula- 
rized Its most salient but also most 
meretricious and least fundamental 
features, since these were felt to be 
more entertaining than anything that 
Classical or Enlightenment literature 
could offer. One is back with Sten- 
dhal’s famous quip: ‘'Romanticism is 
the art of offering people whatever 
literary works, given their current 
babits and beliefs, are likely to give 
them the greatest possible pleasure. 
Classicism, in contrast, offers them the 
literature that gave the greatest possi- . 
ble pleasure to their great- 
grandfathers.” This is as true today as 
it was in 1823: looking at the current 
mania for spy-stories, one might judge 
that Joseph Conrad (of The Secret 
Agent) and Ian Fleming played roughly 
the same parts in the creation of our 
'popular romanticism” as Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand did with respect to 
the nineteenth-century French Variety. 
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Thiophlie- Alexandre Steinlen made this drawing of “The King of asul 
country, Incognito, out with a showgirl" to illustrate a story, *tacogti , h 

AUBUstt! Germain fnrtht> Anrii 1A 1 BOQ n_v*w / 


if l Steinlen s Drawings (120pp, DoverICa 
iJ. 7,5.0 486 23943 8). Steinlen, whose work shows the obvious Infhtnad 
t outouse-Lautrec, was the main illustrator for Gil Bias IUustrd dm 
contributors included Maupassant, Zola, Verlaine and Daudet , 


By Terence Cave 

ANTOINE COMPAGNON; 
Net^ Michel de Montaigne 
236pp. Fari8: Seuil. i ' 1 c-. 
202005538 4 


or a name 

imiversals, is essential .to the logic of 
the Bssais. His method Is not that of 
orthodox intellectual -history. He 
begins,. it is true, with a brief sketch 
. I S e c [ a8sicaI and scholastic origins 
or bis theme, and he indicates that 
traces of late Medieval nominalism 
may 1 be .found- . in, Spbundus™ 


I V 




^ whose manor, 
bqiisd m Sachd Balzac was a frequent =: 

you from Tours, where t. amyed , 
/yesterday £hi$ trior nlng ,1 i 

scon in tho ftewspapcts what a success 
lt was having, it certainly arrived here - 
as soon as i* was published, bit! ft is In 
such demand that they were unable to 
fit foe haveit, I have been promised it 
. fqrfhrs evening and shill take it off ' 
Wfh me to the counlry:", ft is evident 


.v. ... r nns uiuy me . ■ — • - , — 

first ip.a whole string of other “popular, - - „• ■'{ ., 

bpol^’ ^Hat Dumas signed ‘ / “ ! r i- ' • - -> 

biw evep sometimes wrote. Fat- from , : Most Renaissance scholarsnowsdavs 

Alfe n ;:^W gadfly fldndTthaf the S 
foay '^b’l vWtween - . . “rtedfeval” 

SSLte 10 hayq adificiaJly- ! ^endurance’’ Is a: crude ohei Yet 

■ prolonged its qxi?tetiee, ,-y . ; : there. fare still few studies which give! 

Tt ; all depends, of Course, on what ' glance at the 

you mean by romanticism, and Allen : ° f themes and , 

has used' a .fairly narrow definition, ^ ^tefinth 

strictly applicable only tb! the: earliest : r e^F Madeaq’B 

»W->saKisst3f‘ 

the humanists wAs primarily aimed at 
*■*•. foPdievAl SchoUstidsm, ■ and has 
disguised 1 - the - 

dependence of their own writings in 
certain important respects on the 


Action stations 


AStudyofApdrd 
ila ^Roriti'el^. -Vfi* 
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Plutarch; But whereas tin intellectual 
historian would have given detailed 
attention., to sixteenth-century com- 
tnedtanea on. both Aristotle and tiio 
schomsUts, Compagnon draws chiefly 
on Ockham as the paradigm of nom- 

•JS2SE. , Y , S? r - He omits . 

Mt?; ^i s TOL pf ° c Wiam from 

“S5SSE3PW* ^tfflcation of 
ms. approach lies,, ho argues. -Jh the 

coherence. pf the readlnaHt produces, . 
■E? ■■ 3 0t n m fe; establishment of • 
verifiable ‘’sources’? for 


bii^ a j Li ..^^rT‘ ulcllLJO nr. 


mabydaj 

Phntriaiti 

,10 ouiDia t 
^e<t character^ 

no multiple 
)f the Essals, 

■ 

non ^ pays ‘. Mp 
em, . of assumj 

ntaigne. the 
og; that a 


: Montaigne’S “sceptical cfisB'* d ** 

' late 15708 was said to glve.w4yrj» 
tushy to a,, i' lnoi*;. PP®* 
attitude— Compagnpir aigno ^ 
Montaigne countered bh e«t^ 

. nominalism in the/jatef tab w{. 
certain ’‘realist" sWtpgiei- B a ».■ 

shift which makes it ptedb te'fra f.. 
to speak of communicating ; 
his readers “par Jsonl 
yersel, comrae Michel'' »■**;. 
talgne”, by contrast WHh Mw 
formulation "Je n‘ay point ® _ 

qui soil assez mien.” • 

The reversal is rirodowd Jdjy- 
discursive argument but by: ■ 

to a group of privileged themetu* 
tral to these are '-Mie Jj ; 
father", the cycle of.procreat»Ci*|..; 
the upkeep of the byddlnff 
by Montaigne ,from:hls '• 

ing no male helis, sod hfigjgJJ.. 
interest' in: building,' ! 
ensures the perpetuation pt 1 ”.^ .. 
(and its “reial presence ; ) 
paring it to ayl&t said tojy 
tantiid with its author. > Thua a^.r 
Concluding sections of 
de Momitfit, 

ilyri.ting draws moire land pKtfP^ ■. 


I in the logic 


remainders 


BY ERIC KORN 


The recent BBC-TV programme Did 
Dawifl Get It Wrong? was of much 
Interest. Or rather, it wasn’t of much 
Interest, the contents being comfort- 
ably covered by Eliot’s handy sum- 
mary: 

What you have to tell me 
Is either something that I know 
already 

Or unimportant, or else untrue . . . 
But the manner and title of the pro- 
pamine were interesting as revealing 
the extraordinary totemic power of 
Darwin’s name. He is held respon- 
sible both for upsetting the due order 
of things, and for creating a new 
order, as though he was simultane- 
ously dangerously revolutionary and 
conucally stagnant. 

do not, after all, greet news of 
jMt perturbations in the orbit of 
Mercury, or speculations about 
unified field theories, with shouts of 
“So Qalileo got it wrong”; nor do we 
intercut the latest upsetting findings 
in astrophysics with the doctrines of 
the flat-earth society, as though the 
ode supported the other. But this is 


lea'Iine ^ ' 8 nHS ' Ross?”, men in souwcslers, mae- crossword puzzles, if there Is any 

for rps'pqrH? hm P[psp m me wests or thermal vests, administrators sense in which crossword puzzles arc 

which hold ,nMi. Li? 61 . . d ° B ^ ensp kit, the night-mail crossing real. What do you look up, for ex- 

a gainst rerialinliT^ iv?”.!* 0 rebe S C u°I d j r ^ its . whecIs 8 oin 8 Wystan ample, 1 when faced with “24 down: 

strutted Rn ^ r ^ Auden, Wystan Hugh Auden), Suitably clue, one might suppose, for 

B lahnratn™ e int C n i™i hal edlfice * s d post-mistresses trudging the the Incomparable Max (3, 11, l)”? In 

ry, temple. moors spongy with ling ana sph&g- England such works seem to have 

* * * num, loud with the harsh churT of fallen iijto desuetude, wherever that 

Terazije, 27. Belgrade is the the ptarmigan and the low chunter of is, 1 along with rhyming dictionaries, 
address of Nolit Publishing House, bannock? Dismiss such evoca- which one imagines Bertie Wooster's 
from which one hopes for wonderful j^ 0Tls - Banish them into the time- chums slaving over when newly smit- 
things in the field of the anti-novel, blurred limbo of rain-grey documen- ten by some blonde enchantress. 
(Telexes go to .YU NO LIT.) Cer- taries. Special Delivery is the worst of Hllt - on „,. noilJt . 


ire', the .. . . 

Stfu^urtai^ tlioUghf f 


sptidi>tHbu 


rcasqrtBd\rdftqtrori !w\t hi 

wrir ddCade'mfer, 


Terazije, 27 Belgrade is the 
address of Nolit Publishing House, 
from which one hopes for wonderful 
things In the field of the anti-novel. 


(Telexes go to YU NO LIT.) Cer- 
tainly TRG eM, by the author of 
Rituals of the Death of Language, is 
promising, and there is DuSan MatiC 
with tier and Relier of the Night, 
Breton from Aslant, and Ana's Gown 
Again, titles enigmatic enough for 
anyone. Can the laBt-named be a 
misprint for Anna's Grown Again, 
which would be disappointing but 


the many bad bargains offered today bo ? v ut 
by the Post Office (or Interdatumco- ' jSf 

GB, as it probably prefers to call ““ n j5J!„j a ..f„?ii HCle r r J rom 8 ha f “ 


GB, as it probably prefers to call 
itself). 

1 realized this when 1 started get- 
ting envelopes aglitter with urgencies 
that had taken slightly under 
twenty-four hours to gallop the ten 
furlongs from Gray’s Inn Road. 


precisely what happened in the Dar- 
win programme. Geneticists would 
de&nbe new mechanism^ of 
chromosomal adjustment (no dif- 
ferent in significance, as far as one 
could tell, from the translocations 
and Inversions which have been 
tawn for decades) and while we 
were taking that m, the Genesis 
Research Foundation, or whatever, 
vere shown congratulating them- 
selves on everyone coming to sfie life 
their way (and God's). The same 
held for evidence that not all species 
ria constantly evolving all the time. 

r well-adapted species should stay 
same as long as they have no 
rum to change, and that when 
there Is pressure for change they 
should change as rapidly as possible, 
lie after all very proper conse- 
quences of DarwlnV original theory, 

. «o if there has been a marked 
ckflge of' emphasis from the miefo- 
evofatiooary uniformitarianism that 
™ taught V the 1940s and 50s. 

, As for the “Lamarckian” 'expert-' 
wots, Darwinian ! theory can com- 
ply accommodate the inheri- 
hoce of acquired characteristics, and 
FWkX' can provide a mechanism, 
Lfttugb H must! be said, that the 
spenmental evidence has, in the 
Pfo» lwd a . disconcerting ' way of 
Sriptajing. (For .the matter of that, 
'of course -himself a 
'.WfockWn, in so far bb Lamarck- 
Md lay roherent set of dogmas). 

.Oranted. that Darwin got his gene- 
the very good reason 
Wfo wasn’t any to get right, the 
“gUMiM thing Is how much of his 
-■ wgma ; thesis still Btands,: But '. the 

_ r , •’* -| 1 j,*» \f ^ .' « • / ( 


a ball-gown, or a Baltic gown, or a 

S own made from balsk, a malleable 
lontenegrin timber. Vasko Popa's 
titles are sharper, like his name: 
Bark, Wolf Salt, R aw Flesh, Unrest - 
FleTd. Aleksandar THma, author of 
that euphonious duology. The Use of 
Man and The Book of Bum, has also 
written the disturbing, nay positively 
sinister Screamless (Nolti’s use of 
uppercase, viz SCREAMLESS, 
makes it still more sinister), but the 
most obvious anti-novel in tiie list Is 
Roksanda NjeguS’s Chairs in the 
Rain , which I take it is not only a 
title but also a plot-summary. 

Yugoslav titles seem to be either 
translucent— like Realms A of Happi- 
ness in the Work of MiloS Cmjanskl, 
Death in Sarajevo, Outoftheblue (sic), 
Dada Tank— or else deeply mysteri- 
ous, like Forfeits and Early Irks 
(both in the children’s list) and The 
Yellow Guest in Serbian Literature. 


' r ' v* us - mail, posted Americans sensibly say, an abbrevia- 

before the specified last time of post- tlon I have been unable to utter 
Ing for delivery first post the. follow- since some incurably delicate-mlndcd 
mg day, may be delivered first post friends of mine used the word “aka” 
the following day. Or It may not. But in the toilet training of their child, 
pay an extra fee of £1 .25, post under the impression, for ail l know 
before the specified time for posting correct, that this is the term used by 
for delivery first post next day, and it Amerindians of the Navajo persua- 


rossword puzzles, if there Is any one hand tied behind its back while 
ense in which crossword puzzles arc simultaneously calculating the 
eal. What do you look up, for ex- national debt, addressing envelopes 
mple, when faced with “24 down: for a magazine publisher, and direct- 

luitabl^ clue, one might suppose, for ing the traffic in Toulouse and a con- 
he Incomparable Max (3, li, l}”? In cert in Clermont-Ferrand. 

England such works seem to have u 

vh i r h° n n p o d I w° n T 6 Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Hoover 

ten by some blonde enchantress. Tax ,. Zonguldakj p on tinnak, Paster- 

But here is good news from some- nak, Skagerrak, Rashbaek.” There 
iody called Info Larousse”, who are many uses for such a work other 
sounds like a character from a half- than crossword solution and incanta- 
remembered versicle of Racine: tion. Above all it can be used by 

Hilas, Infolana, improvable ei j tvtre. deaf poets for constructing a wild 

(Queftfuechase, quelquechose, quel - kind of sight poetry: 

- .. Q u #ckose), mlsire ._ v _ Thermopropubif, Immunoddpressif, 

Anyway, Larousse are publishing Sulnh A 1-Din Yusuf, Beth m an n Holl- 

what they think will surely become weg. Saint-Den is-du-Sla. Discard 

the “ouvrage de predilection du D’Esiaing. Souppes-sur-Loing, 
mois-croisiste convaincu”, a person- on every page new felicities come to 
age who elsewhere in the broadsheet fight. I’m rather taken by “Tolstoi 
goes under the name i of cruaver- Chez-Toi” which I diffldcnUy pro- 
blste . Aka. cruclverbiste , as pose as the worst rhyme in any 
Amencans sensibly say, nn abbrevio- major European language. There are 
t on I have been unable to utter native poems as well. Considen 
since some incurably delicate-m nded •* Ra diotfildvision, Rdtropulsion, 

fnenrlfc nt minp ikpH llm u/nrn “ova* 1 . 4. « 9 


remembered versicle of Racine: 

Hilas, Infolana, impitoyable el sivire. 
(Quefquechose, quelquechose, quel- 
quechose), mlsire 

Anyway, 'Larousse are publishing 
what they think will surely become 
the " ouvrage de predilection du 
mots-croisiste convaincu ", a person- 
age who elsewhere in the broadsheet 
goes under the name of “cruciver- 
olste “Aka. cruclverbiste", as 


ror aeuvery nrst post next day, and u Amerindians of the Nava 
may very well be delivered first post s j on to denote pooh-poohs, 

next day. Or, again, it may not. But _ T 

Id that case, and this is the lure that . ”* w Larousse c 

drives men wild, makes them ready cruciverbists has words 
to fight and die for a handful of jjccordlng to their length, £ 

green labels, in this case the post- „ arn D (0 0) to Safni 

office will give you your money back. pouzemont-Sam-Genest-ct- 
[Only the £1.25 of course, not the way of anticotatltutlonellen 
first-class fee. even if your vital ^ nalf-a-hend shorter thai 
document arrives a month late, lt nntidisestablishmentE 

couldn’t be all that vital, or you £ ont *** atl y practical ui 
wouldn’t have sent it by Fearfully- because if you know the i 
Up-To-Date Communications Corp- ^^_ eltcrs oC the M f°^ 
oration in the first place.) “#2 Probal 

_ . . y ..... with an ordinary dictionai 

Do they make , any additional an d if y 0U don’t know 


, ■ f ”°7 a « a . Incomprehension. Centre- extension, 

n i he »£° f 1 r ®7i'^n ?i r t !|n r i wnnw Ddcalcification. Recnlclfication, 

k Ddmythlfication, Alcoolification." 

correct, that this is the term used by a whole tragic life history there. 
Amerindians of the Navajo persua- . 

sion to denote pooh-poohs. And here is a miraculous piece of 

"7 Larousse crutch tor 

cruciverblsts has words arranged Gufinance Effranc^ La Granae I a 

“p X ! en8 J h ? way Grange, Florange, Sporange, ^ont- 
S2L ° J? . Sfnt-Remy-en- ange> K nut angef Nllvhnge. 9 (If only 


Ahgte-'-u :■** 

list, though 1 looked in vain through test that they do, but they have no 
the lit crit section for the eagerly financial incentive. Like so many of 


MrseTi. 'S 1 «cKl! 

dear antldisestabtohmentarlanism I daring of the 0 f f . Th > Grange, 

*,2. P roctic ?J f° # r this » La Grange" the sudclen emergence of 
because if you know the first, two or tfi e botanical theme (“Florange, Spor- 
three letters of the word you ^are ange ..) „ ke lhe ^ Gnion Sf hope; 
seetang, you can probably find it anS the remorseless extinction of that 
with an ordinary dictionary or none, hope - m the 0 f “Ktmtange, 

“J Nifrange" ("they , han^ groat ' 

I™fw*;df'rf?h p e be,ieve a corap " ier wro,e ,ha,? 

length, which is all right if thb clue , 1 — ■ — 7— • 


the lit .crit section for the eagerly finandal incentive. Like so many of length, which is -pll right ff thfe clue 1 — ; 7- — 

anticipated Study of John Fowles by the services with fancy nunes and.- happens to be “Brief apostrophe iLiiL— 

Ptr Nvwls, an important addition to .exorbitant fees (Datapost, Swiftair), formed by - rounding the Ups and 1 r 1 r 

my rhyming titles collection. Nolit Is . sped al deli very offers as -pn expen- emitting breath (l) ,r or “ProVindal : *^nXing lOr ULie . 

here to .stay, and to grow: The Times S| V^ privilege the level of porfor- French town spnetifidd by Jedn-Pflul . Contest, SexUalftV and ' 

« T fi. r n .• . 1 . J I Itoart/ua fhuf UBPri hr\ h* ' tdkon Fnr - " - ■ - • lTh 13 k. . . • -v. . . 


NoUterary Supplement, The Oxford mance tnat usea to oe taxen tor . Sartre apd' sounding, a bit like the 
Companion to English Noliterahire, gran ted. If the posts are niimulg well, name 1 of : the . au l hbr of -.(he ' Natural 
The English Man of No Letters. Even first class will do . If the mails are fouled History of Lo Ve’ when he had a! drop 
perhaps the Nonobel Prize,, which up, then Special Delivery wili arrive no taken (5,4, 2.9,5,6 J 2 1 5) , V but If riot, 
woultr make a wonderful musical sooner. Either waythsodds favour the ,. not. : ■ ' -I . 

comedy, horse, puttiog British Siiajunail^in-. ..The se^ond part oE the dlctipn*y 

' * , , : exactly tne same mor^ position as the though, is pure dnehantment, for the 

• tipster Who says "Send no money now , wris in li are arranged back to 
“SPECIAL DELIVERY*’- do not (ou 1 ® 7 ** 0 ®®™™ of your winnings, if front. I. don’t mean written bade! to. 
the wotos ..•wy^WeH.itot exactfy, ; because hey frrat . wbJch would bp beyond the, 

nert biddable srieeSate f“tntet take the mone y- in ad r va P ce and tht * capacity Prop' of ’^stoural Ofai”, 
b,g decide the outcome of the race. ^ order ol. «,elr 

deqJtch riders grimadng like T, B. * ^ SS9 .ttTfsrS 1*0*1 


despatch riders grimadng like f . E. * “ * - * • • . Swings. wWch 

Lawrence (“Just scoot over to the I've never found crossword die- difficult although doubtless Its Uie 
: s Wingco with this ehitty, win you, tionarics much help in solving real kind of thing a computer can db with 




i SutblifTe - 


Of .fiie, mops 




_ W' 'c riu ff T 7 







•ce e&nty m ms. own ngi|ir*n ■ «>«' . . 

f qultoui , man , about ; town, and • ri • ,tbe : ^isforic 
-Tcard’^VHe -staked bis own Spiral ,-Fertdelr .roore 

I 1 A ’••V-’ ' ‘..UIJ- .AHiiAinlterthBI 1 • ‘ — 11 


M$ity?ediic$* 

i^.» 

;Wp>^e t WS:;l^ 


A - Tltnts j journalist :! between 
engagements, .Streeton: haj isyidentiy, 
relished the rgte of histqriart and ;lhe. 
'leisure .10 master hisrsource^-tht 


: r -V- . V'«-; • iir* or im ipe.nme vareq.-' - pivotal era in lhe htetpry- I • 

• Marriueandthe i ¥ 

oruhtre in August firmly .M.lhe ipodcrn:lash- - JAMES F. TRA)BK. :; v .• 

was of no 1 iinpar*? . ten, , pMofo* - .evocatfo^'nostalgia, Jh Is book Bh eda -iijiRorlQ in t 

U biit il remilfis a i ..legendary .figutM r - foqg hor stimmera, nfrvv f[ c hl an iha Rublniirm nl 1 H ' 

l she wore a ihonocle anf djpd t^gi- - :p^ 


Consciousnesd , 
WALTERJ.ONG 

Inter nationally knotvn 
for hla works on 1 literature, 
linguistics, philosophy, arid 
cron temporary culture. Ong 
now : prribfls the biological 
setting of mental activity, 

240 pages £9.00 

Inside the Great , ' ] 

House.... 

Planter Family Life In . 
JBigkteenth-Century . 
Chesapeake Society ,i 
DANIEL BLAKE SMITH’ 

Jnsfcfa lhe Great House : t •' 
explores the nature of family 
life and kinship in planLer ■ \ 
households ojf! the ChfrsapdaHh ‘ 
du^ng the oighteenth century f 
rr-a pivbtal era in the hietbry i 
of tha American family. 1 

• ■ v ■ ' ' 368 poges, £1Q.5Q 

Marriage en4 the;; 1 
FamUyuiEighfeeiitfa^f. 
Centey Franc^ 

JAMES F. rtXjra;:;;; • 

Th tsjaoa k b h edy . imporl b n I 
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young; Cdgk^ 
rare 
thpii 
flatt 


has dlsap^ adciHled that sothe bf thellzttei, ijnd arid the family irt Franc, 0. - 
loMhlrc^si^tiinslty > hit . Igbne - from cricket from -lhe final decades pr : the: 

iia- io : ^ ipefarifry cai£;j^ • 

Iraav'lndMd recent (hbrtbgbTiihB b a , subjws. cqdh in ;1EP4, ; v ,? 

«,! asheeflSt^ '?-But'. Stronlbn:' -fr^ ^ . != . ■ 240 pagq5 £9 r & 

T--.-T , - —» -,i;th6rouiih‘ abdahoufehtfuf eecoiipt lof : ! 1,1 ' 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 

William Faulkner 
Sanctuary 
The Original Text 

Available for the first 
time, this will be of 
supreme interest to 
Faulkner scholars and 
students of the novel in 
general. 

0 70113900 5 320pp 
June £9.95 

Hugh Talbot 
The English 
Achilles 

A n accoun t of the life 
and campaigns of John 
Thlbo t, 1st Earl of 
Shrewsbury 

‘I most warmly 
recommend this excellent 
biography to all who are 
seriously .interested in 
history in its human 
aspects.' 

From the introduction by 
C.V. WEDGWOOD 
.0 70112574 8 224pp 
Illustrated 
June £8.95 

Gordon 
Beningfield 
Beningfield’s 
Butterflies 
Text by Robert 
Goodfteri 

This hew edition'ihcludes 
four new paintings 
especially commissioned 
by the Post Office for 
their commemorative 


stamps. - 

: j 0. 701,1:2607 8 9$pp ' 

with24 coipuif platesand 


J.B^Pbntalis 

■ • ; Frontiers in:’ ■; ■>' 

1 1? Psychbarialy sis 
; Erpm the Dream to 
* Psychid Pain 
A fascinating If 


commentary 


The art of craft 



By Gavin Stamp 

Architect-Designers: Pugbi to 
Mackintosh 

The Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond 
Street. Wl. 

There was, of course, nothing new in 
the Nineteenth Century about the idea 
of architects designing furniture and 
other domestic * artefacts. Robert 
Adam, most conspicuously amongst 
many others, had earlier concerned 
himself with every detail of a room and 
Its decoration and furniture. An 
architect was, and still ought to be, a 
resourceful and intelligent designer. 
But there was, during Victoria’s reign, 
a great flowering of a particular strand 
ip domestic design and it was domin- 
ated l>y architects. It began with the 
Gothic Revival, developed through the 
Arts and Crafts movement and pro- 
duced some of the most attractive and 
distinctive objects of the period. 
Although this tradition was really the 
work of a particular and' rather incest- 
uous school of architects over several 
generations, historians have for years 
regarded it as the mainstream, and 
even at the time the South Kensington 
Museum deliberately acquired furni- 
ture by such men as Norman Shaw, 
William Burges and E. W. Godwin. 

The history of the Victorian decora- 
tive arts, like the history of Victorian 
architecture itself, requires a study of 
pupillage and professional association, 
principally in a genealogy of architects' 
offices: Scott begat Bodley and Street; 
Street begat William Morris, Philip 
Webb, Normnn Shaw and J. D. Sea: 
ding; Shaw begat Lethaby and the 
founders of the Art Workers' Guild; 
Sedding begat Gimson nnd Ernest 
Barnsley, Almost ail. designed furni- 
ture. But 'above oil, there was' trie'; 
legacy of A! W. N. Pugin. Sedding’s 
remark of 1888 always deserves repeat- 
ing: “We should have had no Morns, no 
Street, no Shaw, no Webb, no Bodley, 
no RosSetti, no Burne-Jones, ; no 
Crane, but for Pugin". 

• • Op display in the Fine Art Society's 
elegant Bond . Street gallery- ;4. Whep},;. 
: LateVictorian. decor a live art always. 

< seems at homb.^ iathfe work of all theses 
Architects and others, spread, over sixty' 
yeais.'Ai , 'first; .the chairs]- -tables, ' : 
sideboards, : pianos and chests seejhy 
' - ; ■j:'.*".- 1 


utterly disparate in style and sophis- 
tication: the deliberately over- 

structured furniture of Pugin, the bar- 
baric woodwork of Street, the spiky, 
bulbous Aestheticism of Dresser and 


slide elegance of Voysey, Walton and 
Baillie Scott. It is good to see furniture 
by men such as Waterhouse and Sed- 
don, so often thought of as hard-line 
Goths, but amongst the best are the 
inventive designs by E. W. Godwin - 
appropriately, for not only did he run 
off with Ellen Terry and father Edward 
Gordon Craig, but he also designed the 
Fine Art Society’s entrance. 


What unifies ail these designs - 
including the metalwork, slained glass, 
wallpaper and posts - is a certain 
honesty of expression, the determina- 
tion of the designer to reflect the 
nature of the mulerials and to exploit 
the skill of the craftsman, which was a 
central tenet of the Gothic Revival. 
This is an attitude which differs from 
the modern view of the “crafts", as 
Clive Wain wright points out in his 
excellent introductory essay to the 
catalogue, on “The Architect and the 
Decorative Arts". The sentimental 
idea has arisen that an architect, a 
“paper designer", can inhibit the natu- 
ral creativity of the craftsman, but in 
fact very few of the finest Arts and 





Wttnor disisn, post- Mackintosh: d panel by Jean- Emile Labourer in 1927, 
for, the Cocktail bar of h(S friend Marcel Boulestin's famous restaurant in 
^■Cayent: Garden , The restqiirant (how. newly decorated) had murals by 
and Marie Laurencin fad cumins by Raoul Dufy . An exhibition 
: ■; n something of its original atmosphere opens at 

Boultjftin ^ (25 Southampton Row, WC2) on May 20 and moves to the 
; \ Mmad Parkin Gallery (11 Motcomb St, SWJX 8LB) pp June 10. 


found and ttie made 


designers 

essential understanding of S 2 
processes and of the nature of nT 
rials came, m part, from their tr£ 
as architects, the beauty, solidH 
inventiveness of the objitson 
« the result of great sophistication^ 
not crude arty-craftiness - m 
Ruskin. • 

A pity therefore, that the cxbibitioi 
ends with Charles Rennie Mackintosh 
Not only does the succession foi 
Pugin to Mackintosh rather imply fc 
Germanic “pioneers” view of artistic 
progress towards modernity, bo| i!» 
the work of the great Glasgow dc&u 
actually betrays the principles of Pua 
and Morris, when the work of £ 
Glasgow School was shown in Lonfa 
for the first, and last, time by llie Aits 
and Crafts Exhibition Society io ifflj, 
it was criticized by the English as tab 
too concerned with aesthetic effect ud 
not enough with structural integrity 
This was not just English conseivaiba. 
Although now highest of the hi$j 
priced, Mackintosh’s work here gem 
crudely made and in poor shape cost- 
pared with the furniture by his EnjH 
contemporaries and predecessors. 1* 
tyens, on the other hand, is not 
represented, yet the high standard of 
Craftsmanship he maintained in fc 
early Vernacular houses was also re- 
flected in his very inventive and witty 
designs for furniture - all lot) Side 
known. 

Downstairs can be found more Am 
and Crafts: the exhibition of the wwt 
of C. R. Ashbee and the Gu3d of 
Handicraft, organized iff CM- 
tenham Art Gallery and Mom« 
Ashbee’s utopian vision of fin ' 

community of craftsmen liviu-fc 
Simple Lire in Chipping Cai^sA » 
away from town and factp^.4«W 
absurd and it is scarcely surprismgiW 
the Guild went bankrupt- But to 

Cockney craftsmen, . 

East End, nevertheless .ajnM'ng 
Ashbee's designs so WfUthaf Ibe.RW 

is some of th$ mos| exquisite, dsw- 
work ever made. ■■■ ') ■ 

“ ■ '• • •' ij^ 

The catalogue to •-’this" 

(162pp. and about-M-ft^fg 
plates) is available ftonUhe? lM 
Society at £3.50 plys postage-'., f 

■ f ■ 

■ l. ’• . L. : 


By Frances Spalding 


numi t7> * — ~ r, giuis- pailll, 1 ne OOIOI 

PfilMJp King . . .. .natural to the- nlateria 

Hfiywaftl Gallery ' , ■ > ; - 1 .- , , paint ,aqd : texture has ' 

■f=S=a=5¥js=5as^^ : jW . dqhanbei, its' quality 

^ e ^S ,tUf Kn t T ie / i rene S ad °:-in- t? its 1 
2*1 ^ abandoning traditional . without being TiSghmtf 
^ methods for bifchtly-. Ifi the, baling , fifSh 
j C0^stnICt,0lls, bJtpansioh of . the parts. 

a,P* d somo of the most stated. belief that sculpt i 
Idiosyncrauc wprk» in the niw idiom;. of intensifying looking 

they .greet, the 


Nor Psychology and sought images viewpoints in brde'r'. fp. : 

: concealed ^ ! “ 1B j : Wem feadl^ perceivable in their piece ns a whole. 

of coat entirety, his iyork has always invited sculpture, the most tangibles 
K^W-wWctatioh-. "Rosebud" 2 a is «£n tut of 

' S an? d ^ a i '^> c P ne with Wtf Undulating rents tlan experience; that, extetagf 

■■j Sv ' fl P^ 1?d , ^osmg a green interior— has lost in remembrance thpri?n acturii ( ty. : 

*••»» M have 


6 ■ Tlie more cOmblex the :^P 
the : jess ; egsy is Mnp . spetuiors. 
By the., early: I970S •. KIpg 
if - ■- liLihn tri* p nsters. o 
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Overskill? A tincture of the ridiculous 


By Richard T. Godfrey By Janet Morgan 


Eric Kenninglon; Drawings, pastels 
and watercolours, 1905-1930. 

Mans Gallery, 15a Clifford St, Wl. 


Anyone for Denis? 
Whitehall Theatre 


" At the end of Act One there is a 

spectacular thundercrack: the Che- 
. „ . • /, non 1Q «nv Jc nrnh detective (Nicholas Farrell), a 

Enc Kenhington (1888-1960) is prob- miiitantly teetotal member of the 

iUj.bg rt m™ b % ed , f 0 - hJs c l ° se Special balrol Group, has exploded, 
association With T. E. Lawrence, for a fg n g w j t | 1 t (, e murderous kit with 
^SevenP^ofWisdm^dKw whic , f 1 wj , liam Whilelaw (John Nct . 
» number of vivid Arab portraits, and tleton ) has f est0 oned him ("It is time 
rtose recumbent effigy he carved for t { j, e 0 f violence learnt their les- 

St Martins Church in Wareham. son”), Staggering out of the 

Although one Arab portrait ts in the Euroconference room comes Maurice 


present exhibition at the Maas Gallery, 
Sib revealing selection of nearly fifty 
impoitaiu drawings and watercolours 
is mainly devoted to his war drawings, 
nri thus usefully supplements last 

E l's exhibition of his work at the 
renal War Museum. 


Picarda (John Cater), reeling not 
from dizziness but from drink, and, 
in very loud check bags, the Major 
(Edward Fox). They are imposters, 
assumed by Margaret Thatcher 
(Angela Thorne) to be, as indeed 
they also are, Herr Heinrich 
Schubert and Ic Comte Vouvray de 
The artist was a- fervent patriot, and Chambertin . wily sumnii teers. possibly 
enlisted in the Artists’ Rifles at the in le °g ue Wlth Jenkllls thc buller 


marvellously mispronounced peri- 
phery, doing what he confidently 
proclaims is "waiting”. 

Smoke bombs, mistaken identity, 
sliding panels, verbal misunderstand- 
ings. an insane policeman, men dres- 
sed as women, trousers being shared 
("I blame Wolfenden", observes 
Rear Admiral Dora Brailhwnile, 
O.M., the stern Chief Wren) — John 
Wells's play, directed by Dick Cle- 
ment (not, incidentally, Richard 
Clement, editor of Tribune) smartly 
mocks Whitehall farce as well as Mrs 
Thatcher’s world. The disastrous 
weekend occurs at Chequers: 
"Chekhov, Chekhov", mutters Boris 
(Jeffry Wickham), as he inserts mic- 
rophones in the daffodil trumpets, 
which accordingly hlnre hack over 
the Dolby system the reports Denis 
Thatcher (John Wells) delivers to 
Bill, the confidant he usually addres- 
ses in fortnightly letters in Private 
Eye but here communicates with by 
telephone. 


(John Nettleton), o smoothly- 
chopped sommelier of the Moderate 
Tendency, who stands about on thc 


outbreak of the Great War, serving in 
Freore until he was accidentally 
woo tided in June 1915. He then de- 
voted himself to the depiction, of war 
scenes, first in a private capacity, and 

then successively as “artist visitor" and # _ . , 

official war artist. The subjects of his r l 1 ri p Grl*l fl PT1 Tin T*PP 
thawings are the common coinage of TUi. W 

most artists engaged on the Western 
Front; ruined buildings, piles of rusting 
dell-cases, wounded men, corpses, 
nd ihr resilient private soldiers in the 
portrayal: of whom Kenninglon was 
often a( his best. Yet despite tne artist's 
toquestioned sincerity, and his abhorr- 
ence of what he had experienced and 
Ren, few of these works have the 
itchy to move or dismay the spec- 


The audience, however, knows 
perfectly well that it is not in Buck- 
inghamshire hut in No 10. After all, 
Downing Street is just outside thc 
door. The jokes are topical. These 


are surely the genuine Mr and Mrs 
Thatcher, the Ur-Jcnkins and even 
the real Hnmillon Thrist (Jeffry 
Wickman), an American Specinl 
Envoy, in plaid jacket nnd dark glas- 
ses, looking remarkably Tike thnt 
Establishment Anglophile, Douglas 
Fairhnnks Jr, all exactly resembling 
in speech, gesture and deportment 
their television images. The mimicry 
is hilarious, with Whitclaw the only 
worry. He needs smarter trousers, 
extra height, more clurct in his voice 
and bctteT turned sentences. 

The one discoid is Mrs Thatcher’s 
sulilouuy. Cheered on by the Major 
and ncnrdn, she describes her politi- 
cal philosophy in terms of a relent- 
less motorway madness. This set 
piece is a theatrical device we can 
well do without, partly because a vic- 
ious note .suddenly enters what has 
hitherto been n good-humoured cari- 
cature. breezily laughing nt predict-, 
uhle targets — ’foreigners, the police, 
motorway food — and partly because 
it holds up n piny that otherwise 
skims foolishly nnd effectively along. 
Anyone fur Denis is, in fact, very fusl 
moving and absolutely ridiculous — 
just like the real political shows 
further down thc road. 


By Patricia Craig 


Female Trouble 
Arts Theatre 


happens to be a mathematician, the 
popular press, in its saucy wav, will 


These complaints are familiar. 
What's less commonplace is the cheer- 


than the stars of this show - Anne- 
Marie Davies, Caroline Noh and Lou 


“Female trouble", says one of the 
r performers 

exuberant revue, “you can get It, or more engaging or accomplished trio 
'ixii .1 , .. ... you can give it. And then comes the .... 

JMb ame partly lies m his very ; gifts ^: uction wb5c h I suppose Is: at the 
ghdlity as a draughtsman, evident ce J ntre oE the theme: "Give trouble". 
th ? starflm g^precocitv of a Be a$ subversive as you like. Take 

' tonnes* (bad to an admiration for his ' ignited .on the stage) fly upward, of a presence SyMaPjath S tujip^A 
manual dexterity rather than a scrutiny 'Rouble with the children, troUbWith welcome asperity <{ He YC 1UUU ^u U| mu^, 

the subjects. Mundane or even her reproductive or 8ans, trouble (cf fqr all the pf^ng self-mockery and 

jfihd objects are thus lent a certain course) : with men, ^ble wth her see | balancitt ^e liveliness of he performahee - not. top 

■ 1 Ptooqr by the brilliance of his touch; imag°. trouble with her employer ^ umentelities ( Mv eves felt, very . . 

Jfrwmjgated Iron of a nissen hut is- she^s lucky enough to. have one. If she open )■ 

“ffiWwT^virtuoaostrokesofirides- 

nxl and blue chalk, and a large . ■ 

^tercolour of "Ruins of War" has a -v,--' : mi 1 n '-ax i_ 

'S&teVuM films of the book 

2* drawing suggest to the casual 
W a delicate ifrather disinterested . 
mnt study, before closer inspection; 


There is a distinct falling-off in the 

r . r , second half. Jokes about the elimm- 

soon get arouna'io her. figure. If she's ation of men (“we made' them rediin- 
attacked by a rapist she’ll be told: dant") fall rather flat; a lot of time is 
“Nice rids stay in' . If anger makes her devoted to a rigmarole involving three 
tearful, she’ll be accused of hysteria, dolls, which sounds as If it’s being 

improvised though it probably isn’t;, 
song-lyrics are not noticeably felic- 
itous: “J M3 Jte Wbqle ineai" («^was 

Secret messages’’ - from the Slone 
Age, from Outer Space, from a house- 
wife in Dorking - are found; to the 

mid -even raff =;rs fgpggsn 

sometimes less than fidequfite. One of SUent 'ftree irt toe old p pe 
the funniest sketches ocairs early, the JS’SSffi 

dp^it-youiself . . ; mother.and-S.ree- 

the Silent Three”, ihe cast of Female, 
Trouble sings out, “but now w*‘rd the 
very loud tno". Lpud, indeed, and;- 


deep. : 


: By. Bichard Combs . ■ 

■■yWv beyond,: : rotted away to a — .. . ■ ; - , ■. ■ 

■'jwtoni'. .with ■ Si/nfounding pepcil The Postman Always Rings Twice 

Odeonjanema,: Leicester. Square ;\*- 

- ■ ^bfidrbdne:'. ^ahd "right ribs, bnghf 
22® ilTho beauty*' of the drawmg' 

; ^qulUr neutralizes the dfeadfulness 


: : Yet of the three previous film versioqs, 
• one has-been 1 French,, another Italian 


Lana Tumei film, which .was as 

„ Uto „„ ... squeamish, ethiiicajly as it was sex- 

fit was Visconti's first film), The first : ually, he was not only turned into, a 
American version, made ht 1946 with character called Smith but played by, 
Lana Turner and John Garfield, was. the English actor Cecil Kellaway. flere 
hamstrung when it qaine to dealing- his alienness,, his eagerness Jo pRM*r 
with sex but stuck close to the novel in in the “land of opportunity , tie in With 
! other ways. This yersibn also, updated the ^ artbltipdsriess' iMt 
The new Postman, Always Rings Twice, the story to its own time. GainVcrisp uitowq mwt t, ' jn Frank 


becomes an 
and Cora’s. 


tob. of tbwis ; were., far i n which ' the 'itwo- main .characters . joyefs begins to. look on trie^seteen .Americans, who look* guiltily, 
smsu^estjjig th^efread- Murder for simple lust, bjreQy profit in more likeap allegorical od)/ssby.. : outsiders., ; . v 

idesMwhreh torartjfits unexpected ways. then 'suc^umb to; fan "; | - *v : i ■; 

pofhahs.- .'inp.W table misfortune. '• :• 5'u'Jta D n u o.abiM. ! lmmturariTasDir&tfOns beclr 


ineWtable misforpirie. ' i f • ' • ; ?s : 3wl V- , : jmmjgranl iripirariom begin ,a 'sug- 

^ n t° *JS . ri™nif rhambers. ah : inCorrigibJe ] t s6 ’ ts i„ bbth thelocat surface find tl|is ..--sest :ihe me wphbriCTl J&Jj 

story, and ft Is here tjifir Kaleison 
corpfis into his' own; About: halfway: 


irt Criifb&I;. find 

im much^Cfilfr. ; handedly, barely exptelriefi. InMead .af 
b' split llpbrtwo; intrigue nnd ipwlodjfimn, : tl\e j Mill 


m 


New Oxford Books: 

Literature 


Places: 

An Anthology 
of Britain 

Chosen by Ronald Blythe 

More lhan forty distinguished 
writers and poets have each 
contributed a short essay or poem 
on a particular ‘place* in toe British 
Isles that has special meaning for 
them: the resulting anthology is 
diverse and interesting, and is 
illustrated with original paintings 
by John Piper and photographs by 
Fay Godwin and others. The 
contributors have given their work 
free of charge, and all proceeds 
from the sale of the book will go to 
Oxfam. E7.95 

The Shepherd’s 
Calendar 
John Clare 


Edited by 
Eric Robinson and 
Geoffrey Summerfleld 

This edition of John Clare's most 
ambitious poem has not been 
available for several years, and 
Ib now reprinted. The text Is 
presented as Clare wrote It. and 
illustrated with woodcuts by David 
Gentleman. £5.95 

Infirm Glory 

Shakespeare and the 
Renaissance Image 
of Man 

Sukanta Chaudhuri 

Infirm Glory studies some aspects 

* l ^^c^n(e^o^enatBB0iicelhou8hl 
and literature, it will be of Interest 
to students of Renaissance 
literature and philosophy as well as 
students of Shakespeare and 
generally. of Elizabethan literature. 

• £12,60 ; ;■ 

Jordan Fantosme’s 
Chronicle 

Edited by R.C. Johnston 

This Angjp-Noi-man narrative, by a 
contemporary of the baron's revolt 
against Henry I l and t he Incursions 
Into northern England of the ' . 
common Army of Scbllarid under 
William the Lion in the years 1 173 ! 

: and 1 174, has Interested historians 
since it was first published in 1 840. 

| : This new examinationof the poem. . 
Includes anEngLlsh translation, ’ ••• 
and offers a fascinating insight into 
an Intellectual byway of the twelfth- 
century Renaissance. £20 ' ' 

i i ; “ ! ■. - i ‘ • • 

The Two 

Winchester Bibles 

Welter 6 a keshbii 

. This 18 a full-length study of two 
- twelfthv-cbptu ry Bl ble s, one | n the ' 
Cathedral Library. at Winchester.- 
the other (n (he Rodfelan Library 

■ (the Auot ! Bible) having cornel tjiare i 

. from wlnahas jej* Ip -| 80 i; li,haa • 

now been possible (o astfibirsh ihat . 
thq Auct: Bible IS ihO pr0dU0t|0n,of l 
a dillereni mbnastipsorfptbrlum; ) 
and the tnyestlgatlon has thrown 
• much new |teht on the links, - ' ■ 
between t hot wo scriptoria 1 ., an d 

’ Iherolore on the hlaibryotEngHsh - 

■ lllurrlfnatlon. ‘ B eleven. colour . 

piaies. iobppof monochrome i 
plfiteS £1 40 .., • 


fore^ most sucecs* fully in The Kmg'., . 
Marvin Gardens: 7?te Postman Always I 
Rings Tu'fcr doesn’t 4rear its ambllidns 


m 
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commentary 


Shakespeare: in miniature . . . 


. . . in earnest . . . 


By Nicholas Shrimpton 

Antony and Cleopatra 
BBC TV 

Jonathan Millet's production of 
Antony and Cleopatra proves to be 
an extended pun on the word “com- 
posed”. His Egypt is the Orient of 
Veronese’s “The Family of Darius 
before Alexander*", where Renais- 
sance ladies in satin and ringlets 
meet Roman heroes in shapely 
cuirasses and greaves. And. like 
Veronese, Miller chooses to arrange 
these characters into expressive tab- 
leaux before unashamedly one- 
dimensional settings. On occasion 
such painterly concent ions produce a 
ravishing interplay of foreground and 
background. A wordlessly fretful 
Cleopatra, for example, is glimpsed 
between Charmian and the Sooth- 
sayer. The mourning Caesar is 
framed by his officers as he weeps In 
the depths of his tent. Bui on the 
whole it Is the surface plnne with 
which we are concerned. Actors play, 
seemingly, Inches from the lens. 
Inches Dehind them stand backdrops. 
The predominant effect is of compli- 
cated events in a crowded corridor. 

The reason why this elegant con- 
striction does not produce mere fuss 
and bother is the other point of the 
pun. Miller’s Antony and Cleopatra is 
composed in the emotional as well as 
in the artistic sense. Colin Blakely's 
jaunty gamecock of an Antony is an 
anomalously noisy man in a quiet 
world. Caeser speaks In a dour Scots 


riutely be replaced by a new charac- 
ter called Decibella, round from the 
Tribunate of the Environment to 
monitor a noise abatement order. In 
such circumstances he prospers best 
who whispers best, and the triumphs 
of the production are Emrys James's 
Enobarbus and Ian Charlcson’s 
Caesar. The latter somehow com- 
bines a stony inhibition with a naked 
itch for power, and caps them with a 
splendid account of the repressed 
man breaking down once his ends 
are finally achieved. Janies senses the 
opportunities which an intimate stage 
style gives to the playing of Enobar- 
bus and exploits them greedily. His 
back-stairs manner and his secret 
crisis of conscience are both delight- 
ful: his delivery of “The barge she 
sat in” as lascivious male gossip over 
the after-dinner port casts real new 
light into the play. Both men benefit 
mightily from Miller's distinctive 


combination of visual invention and 
psychological aptness. 

In their best moments Colin 
Blakely and his Cleopatra, Jane 
Lapotaire, benefit from these things 
too. Breaking the news of Fulvia's 
death, or achieving the difficult 
reconciliation after the sen-battle, 
they generate an authentic emotion. 
But their inhibiting context works 
constantly against them. Jane 
Lapotaire's early endeavours to sug- 
gest the wanton are stifled by the 
chilly elegance of her dress. By the 
final act, when the same costume 
might help rhe regal dignity of her 
dying, the visual style has shifted and 
she chokes out her final speeches, 
very much an ordinary woman, in a 
voluminous nightie. Within its careful 
limits this Antony and Cleopatra 
moves very surely. But it is a smaller 
thing than Shakespeare. 


By Julie Hankey 

The Merchant of Venice 
Royal Shakespeare 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


Theatre, 






whisper, Pompey with the calculating 
murmur of a thus on the make. Even 
Cleopatra, though she allows herself 


If, as the car park nltendant thought 
when 1 told him what the play was. 
The Merchant of Venice means "Ah, 
Shylack”, John Barton has gone far 
in making it “Ah, Portia" as well. 
Across jthe divide separating the 
mercantile dealings of Venice from 
the romance of Belmont this produc- 
tion brings out a continuity of feeling 
which makes it impossible for 
Shylock — even David Suchet’s — to 
run away with the evening. 

“Imagine a Portia seriously 
alarmed by the prospect of an 
Arragon or a Morocco for a hus- 
band wrote Granville-Barker, 
meaning that ihe idea was absurd. 
But Sinead Cusack’s sudden burst oi 
tears over her hard promise, and her 
barely controlled agony in the casket 
scenes, make perfect sense of it. The 
moment Arragon fails with the sec- 
ond casket and exits, she kneels, 
rapt, before the only possible one, 
Ihe leaden box. Flesh and blood, we 
are made to feel, is as much at stake 
as the flesh in Shylock’s bond. The 
sight of her enduring the caresses of 
Terry Wood's mountainously volup- 
tuous Morocco is as Shocking -as the 
prospect of Antonio under the knife. 
And when at last, sure of Bassanio, 
she flings aside the little table with 


moment* of aristocratic sprightliness, 
is a model of elegant manners and 
fills the play with uncustomary enlm. 

• !thi$! jaUft effect , 1 of visual and ; v err 
. 1 bal serenity is, of course, evidence of 
how. deeply Jonathan' Miller has 

E undeied his medium. Television' is 
oth flat' and intimate. Shakespeare's 
. theatre waa neither, and the director 
. who seeks' tq. transfer its texts to the 
; • . , . screen most .come to terms with the 




• , . • relief, . designing static'., and shallow 
•: Which, ajre’ .studied' With 

■f “W 


.. Costume design b 
. one of the lots in S 


1® 

« 


.1 - -.-52 IVVVf 1 r.MMipsy, mpuuq ana 

r . p;, ■ '• . \M«n«fates .<ji$cuis . tactics in , a .rifcicj, : 
£. V ' ■ ’S : fjdl-frdmaf Ijitef. I;tiobarbU5autstare& : 
• i ; ; ' Ihc yfeiver a$ He ftutton-h 6 f$s bs with 
: !“S shame*; And whijn thi$ Insinuating;. 
;• .^.qmerajjs, not- pitting' us into beef 
-'.I; Vif: *W \ giidng us a 

f l:.',- : beautician* $ . wdwi.p f! lias's pimples , : i 

. Hind., in hincj wilh this steady 
: mb mdey goes a riecessary elimination 
• of. the heroic gesture; The clutter! of 
. . . entrance aod extt lines 1 : (“From 

SicyoifJ ho 4 . jhenfcws? Speak there)") 

! ’• . isanobViQUVchdfce when a director ; 
isobllged to;Ciitj;Jn theory such miatr 
erial i^ reduqdantjos soon fls.ah actor 
' ; - 'kV .. can’s id .into slfot rather than Stride . 

sir; "ij 6 n ',.frpiri;\.a ‘firing- house. And its 
\ i. aUsehce- undoubtedly, helps to feduce 

- of the,' 


. . , coining to grief . . . V ; . 


By jacqueline Pearson 


1 ■•••* [fan 




pf ■^iidhy-ydltd 


■ Will ■' •; •. .■■*. '.1. ;■ . - t - 

: Rpyali.gftchang^ ^eatre :i ,Mianqhgste r . , 

Wiki )the„ : programme ■'. tells iis, f \ £ 
.Gregory Hehov’s : .Ve^ploira firi'ri of 
Shakespeare's predccqpa tions and pas- 
sions’^. _ Alan Pahington plays 
; Shakespeare and with four actors prt- ... 


Words. It seems a disturbing .evasion 
tliatthe cruCialpi'opf-pf Shakespeare's 
political alienation should ‘come not 
™tri his own writing but from Bond's 
oto; (furiously enough this is not 
acknowledged anywhere jn' the prog- 
; rarnnie^so' hosts of Manchester scnodl- 
Wds ittll go -through life with 1 some 
strange ideas oh Shakespeare’s style.) 

. iWf/Vte a kind, of Marowitz-style 
review, With'nodS. or more, to Beckett 
as wejl as.E 
tions it Selec 




^ns.jaii 

^re-.about 


s well that foidi Well: 


its gold and silver caskets, there 
plainly is the reverse side of 
Shylock’s scorn for the offered 
ducats. 

The love on her side and the hate 
on his make n nonsense of Ihe eti- 
miette, legal br romantic, of mqney, • 
The acting is in' earnest on both sides 
of the story, and makes a connection 
which takes colour from John Bar- 
ton's late nineteenth-century setting 
(as it did from Jonathan Mil- 
ler’s).There, as in a Dickens novel, 
Portia’s isolated virginity finds a 
natural place alongside the world of 
merchants and usurers. 

As a link between the two worlds 
Jonathan Hyde’s Bassanio looks as 
much towards Antonio, as towards 
Portia.. ■ For this. Barton turns 
Shakespeare’s reticence Over rhe two 
men to account. In a long pause dur- 
ing their first scene, wnen their 
.friends have gone, they positively 
•• relax' in each other's company. Their 
understanding, so.full oHmposslbili- 
: tyi caq only be! tacit. Bassanio turns . 
quiet; laughter by giving his i 
friend a little musical box, find a 
■ similar • lightness ; *of touch charac*- • 
terizes most pf.tfielc encoqniers. Blit 
enough is achieved in. those im$peak- '■ 
- .lag moments for one to believe. Bas- 
si|nio- fOf-'ihe rtonSent at least, when 
■he says in the.; bond; scene that he : 
wp'uld; , sacriflcfe his wlife and aU . the 
v.wljrid td deliver: Antonio.' Toiri Wil- i. 
kjnson’s iriercbanf bears his lot r 
a. giuih ' doggediiess whid 
even in jo tl)e happy.endfhg 
erk between , the. .lovers, i 
and, wnert at - lasti;puttiifit- 6 
land, of wedding- ' III 


1 

th 8 t?i;ihe 


titters in the audience with a 1 M} 
calculating pause, and his cl«£ 
vow to have Antonio's heart Ta 
dropped into a perfect hush. 

On the whole, passionate low* 
rather than pathos is his sirciS 
against Christian hypocrisy, but a T 
the end he manages pathos as will 
He kneels for mercy with a wearily' 
smiling sense of habit, as thoueh ft 
were an old game, this, of bearini 
the ancient curse. He stumbles a Ift. 
tie getting up, but with a quick self- 
deprecating laugh refuses Portia’s 
hand. Then he removes his skull-can' 
and simply takes himself off, Bariw 
makes no claims For him. Bassanlri 
and Antonio’s relief comes across no 
less strongly for Shylock Vhumfa. 
tion, nor is Shylock less tragic fa 
Antonio’s joy. Each is. taken as it 
comes. What is- left is a fickle, daoNt 
feeling which the last scenes, bi- 
avoiding any kind of wedding nw- 
pus, wistfully sustain. 


...and all that 


By David Nokes 

Shakespeare’s Love Royal and the 
Loves of Henry VHT 
St George's Theatre 


“Love’s not Time’s fool” is the motp 
for this evening of anachronistic 

S Reentry In which bluff King Htl 
III) quotes Shakespeare, and Ike; 
ven Ages of Man are reduced to' 
just three, culminating with the lore, 
“sighing like .furnace, with.^fljjOT. 
baildd". Yet, despite the mpny air* 
naces that sigh all round the stpgfl. 
the production remains chilly, formal 
and reverential. The only date., tW : 
matters in this up-market version a 
The Good Old Pays is - the coinci- 


dence that Shakespeare's ; bErlwiy;', 
probably fell on St Geone 1 * day. TV *' 

St George’s Theatre, with 

aim of working firmly . . . 

“English iredidon'', lias seized on tM 

■ conjunction as the otmisq • 

patriotic confection In celebration w. . 
the royal nuptials. ■ : *' 

The Shakespearean scenes 
first half Of -the ptc^inine^ve; 
chauvinistic jn ,aU senses; They indo* : 

bluff . King Hal : (V)'s wooing of ; 
Katherine, and the tamed jSbrew* ... 
address to all wives, “thy.HwWWf. 


thy lord, thy ■ Itfe. thy^: * . . . 

Both are delivered -with an uooo“» . 
gusto that sets itself 'nsoiutely.^® 1 . 
discovering any of T 

ties contained within- 
paeans to patriotism and - 

AH the Shakespearean episode 
the safe appeal of well-rei«rtKtF •_ 
anthology pieces, presented ; . 

uncom plicated, though not alwaftg ;■ . 


uhconf used, ;en ergy. 1 A . cn ^ s .'f ^ J.'a ; : 
Orsitio bids Sneaky Noitf P^'rCy 
motiey unmciartdJOly : Jacq^. ■ ‘ 

the dancing riifeHSUrw of bis 
ionk m, Arnert : the'iDiiJlfli so 


'idldid »| 

hpv-r 


fJhrtipatidri (Macbeth!s 


l 1 *r»TT 




! ‘I-f :• M m | *) gTjn f^iTTy; 




jt^QHiai:iqbtfe^tb 


Uklrterilij.the 


1 l 1 ' 


^ilie longest, diriti 


^'ra^hert -qp 

tor 

m ... 

ot’fibfe 


Shfllje^^ & J a -d6meStlc 


iW l 




he-.slidestin 


liq.eS^ribou 




pom ..4.reyen;;;pegan;::MiJ : ^nde^^ 
Whether R Qla^ell^ m ighLnaf aptiro^ 
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to the editor 


Among this week’s contributors 


lUarxism Rnd Crowes minute of July 25, 1914, writer who ever interested me -or that 

IVldl Aiaxtt askma the Foreign Secretary to consid- Wilson was. Such recitals make dull 

flip T.flW what fj 1 * attitude of Russia and reading. Our relationship, on the enn- 

111 " a J}F e m 'ght be to India and the traty, had variety and balance -literary 

Cl1 „ n . Kamenka’s review- , e ^ 8n . ean . . ^ won a war f rom anti domestic - and if this reviewer can 
£ l i' At, Mantism and the law (May 1) En 8 ' and had stood aside [ibid find, as he apparently did, that gossip 

dominated^ it* may’ba bccaal? h? 


contains . Bernard p de L endorsed a memo by Sir George Clerk misakes what goes on in graduate 

of diefmaJe^dL ° f Ju, y 2 }‘ 1914 ■ which had concluded seminars for what goes on in life. 
wn plkan? that un,ess further sacrifices were 

• m tl,e b j' rfr't into iaroon' made t0 Russia in Pers,a immediately RICHARD HAUER COSTA, 
theory sad tarns [UI • • • f JW the British would “both endanger our College Station, Texas 77840. 

* friendship w,th Russia and find in a 


introduction to the English translation com p arat j ve | y near fu tlire that we have 

°i lh ® menaced our whole position in the 

J . E nf Persian Gulf - and are faced in consequ- 

•nri Pashukaius’s views of law differ „ (Jth _ rit „ ntinri .2... 


.. c * ■ ence with a situation where our very 

fundamentally. Ed elman s theory is existence as an Empire will be at 
wrt: borrowed from Pashukanis. slake -. and above all on the unlikeli- 


Gerald Abrailam’s The Concise 
Oxford History of Music was published 
last year. 

ler who ever interested me -or that Fleur Adcock's most recent volume 
son was. Such recitals make dull of pocnlSi The Inner Harbour , was 
ding. Our relationship, on the eon- published in 1979 
y, had variety and balance -literary \ . „ 

I domestic - and if this reviewer can lV NE . Saden! is the author or The 

i, as he apparently did, that gossip ^ e ^ er Tree: a Life of Alice Meyneli, 
ninaled, it may be because he *>81. 

lakes what goes on in graduate Harold Beaver is Reader in Anier- 

unars for what goes on in life. ; cnn Literature at the University of 

RICHARD HAUER COSTA. Warwick ' 

College Station, Texas 77840. Lord Blake is Provost of The Queen s 

College, Oxford. His recent books 
include The Cansen alive Opportunity , 

Th P Prnrihlp’ 1976, and A Hislory of Rhodesia, 1977. 

1 11 C \^1 ueiUlC . Michael BuTLf:R is Senjor Leclurer in 

German at the University of Birming- 
Sir, - Stephen Fender’s review of ham. He is the author of The Novels of 


‘The Crucible’ 


UteovCT the greater part of Edel- £‘ a \ e = 1 ana ^ ^ u- w. The Crucible (Commentary, April 24) Max Frisch, 1976. 

uqqU i S a s tudy P of how the J^P od ^ ussia being amenable states t |, at t f, e BBC production is the . . . . 

thatdefineand underpin the ^ any arrangement rancermng an area ‘. finit ever television production". The lf M “5. A « PBE *' L ' s l hc edltor of ,he 
... _■ .r .m»All«4ii!il nrnn. rtil" in w - hicfi r row ®. admitted on July 23, ggC did issue this story via the Radio New Edinburgh Review. 


category of “intellcrtual property _ in 1954 ^ t hat HMG was “impotent to 
Frt«b law are forced to accommodate a bso r b 0 r to assume any responsibility 
photography and the cinema. Pashuka- {(jr j(s d governme ^ r . 
ns has nothing to say about the s 6 

mwtion, so it would be difficult in the KEITH WILSON, 

extreme for Edelman to ride on his Scliaol of History, The University of 
hack. “Jargon" is in the eye of the Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT. 
beholder, But Edelman's theoretical 
language, although often difficult, 

c Weal and mannered, is not empty, m r 

rtXndant or derivative. . ‘Edmund Wilson: ^levb 

Second, it is not true of Karl Ren- A nr Xfpioflhnr’ things 

Kfs The Institutions of Private Law UUr iTClgnUOr 

end 'their Social Functions that the _ . .. .. , 

“English translation has not been re- Sir, - Robert Bernard Martin s slyly 3 
printed since” it first appeared in 1949. di^aragmgreview of my memoir, ^ 
It was reprinted by Routledge and E&twnd Wibon: Our Neighbor from 
Kegan Paul in 1976 arid is, I believe, Talcottvitte (March 20), is preoccupied 
stilfavailable. • by the presumptive loss to scholarship 


Times, but it is not true. 


F. L. Carsten’s books include The 


-Tnm^n f " P y The first performance on television Fascist Movements in Austria, 1977. 
ernmeni ■ in this country was done by Granada _ _ , _ , _ 

KEITH WILSON. Television on November 3, with Senn 9^. A , R AUS LEY . S . . , Jl° ems 


1951 -1975 was published in 1975. 


enwirtf 1 irti»rt«:f«rtf Connery and Susannah York. iJOi-ivzs was pubiisticd in iwa. 

*eds Leeds LS?9JT ^ It is surorising that the BBC did not TcreNce Cave is the author of The 

.eas, Leeas lm . check th , s before they decided to Cornucopian Text , 1979. 


Talcottvllle (March 20), is preoccupied 
by the presumptive loss to scholarship 
of the fact that I, “a middle-aged 


produce the play. There is, of course, r .... r . 

no reason wny they should not have Richard Comus is the editor of Sight 
televised the play after Granada. Wc and Sound. 

expect them to follow Granada in most m art1n Cooper's books include Heeth- 
thmgs. oven: the Last Decade, 1970. 

SIDNEY BERNSTEIN. Edward Crankshaw’s books include 
36 Golden Square, London W1R The Habsburgs, 1971, and The Shadow 
4AH. of the Winter Palace-, the Drift to 

Revolution 1825-1917, 1976. 

Valentine Cunningham is the editor 

Herbert Howells Ve^ref plfbUshed IniSw^ C 


SIDNEY BERNSTEIN. 


Third, it is inaccurate and grossly ^oLlrnaIisTrecent^y tuV^edtoteaclung , ^ Herbert HOWellS 
unfair to say that “Pashukanis s vision. Should have had the gall of a decade’s 

oia socialist society Jn which Law is friendship with the book’s subject Sir, - My attention has been drawn 

replaced by Plan can and did lead to ra ther than he, an academic from to a review by Anthony Burgess of the 

wi justify the horrors of Stalinism”. I p r j nce ton University, E. W.’s alma book by Antony Hopkins entitled The 

do not dispute those horrors, and it is materi Sine Symphonies of Beethoven 


of a socialist society in which Law is f^ 
replaced by Plan can and did lead to ra1 
wdjustify the horrors of Stalinism". I p r 
do not dispute those horrors, and it is m) 
oelv fust that Kamenka notes that 
Pnukanis was a victim of Stalin's 

S But his views neither led to nor tic 
d the barbarous system which.; “ 
led him and millions of others. /«; 


Sir, - My attention has been drawn Gavin Ewart’s .The Collected Ewart 
a review by Anthony Burgess of the 1933-1980 was published last year. 


F. W. J. Hemminos’s books include 
Culture and Society in France 1848- 
1898-. Dissidents and Philistines, 1971. 

Julie Kavanagii is Reviews Editor of 
Harpers and Queen. 

Peter Keating’s edition of A Child of 
the Jago was first published in 1969. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookdeal- 
cr in London. 

Zachary Leader's Reading Blake's 
Songs lias just been published. 

Grevel Lindop’s The Opium-Eater, a 
biography of De Quincey, will be 
published shortly. 

F. S. L. Lyons’s most recent book is 
Culture and Anarchy in Ireland 1890- 
1939, 1979. 

Patrick McCarthy is the author of 
Ctfine, 1975. 

Robert Bernard Martin's Tennyson: 
The Unquiet Heart, 1980, has been 
awarded the .DuFf Cooper Memorial 
Prize and the James Tait Black Memo- 
rial Prize. 

Kenneth Mi nocue is the author of The 
Concept af a University, 1973. 

John Mole’s new collection of poems. 
Feeding the Lake, will be published by 
Seeker and Wurburg later this year. 

Janet Morgan is the editor of Richard 
Crossninn's Diaries of a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, 1976-7. and The Backbench Di- 
aries of Richard Crossman , which was 
published earlier this year. 

Blake Morrison’s critical study The 
Movement: English Poetry and Fiction . 
of the J950s was published last year. 

/ David Nokes is n lecturer in English at 
King's College, London. 

-1 Jacqueline Pearson's Tragedy and 
Tragicomedy In the Plays of John 
was published 


Nine Symphonies 
(May 1). 


Beethoven 


KkiTS of StaliA-s . In the curse of h 

S But his views neither led to nor tion is to the fact lha * j ■ Burgess .refers to the, "1 

d the barbarous system which.; 

led him and millions of others. r™Irirrr^».r«Btinn- Dr Howells is still v« 

^ iheory that under socialism law J a ^ n 4 r nm the flrat ^ aDDarentlv though as he is in his eij 

S3SS$ 

|ss ssarafi-: -£3 : - ^vm w 

rifws In the anfiv 1 930*. His conceD- ■ • surreptitiously snapped pictures. Rova , Cojlefie of 


Stephen Fender’s Plotting the Golden 
West will be published by Cambridge 


Tragicomedy 
Weoster w 
this year. 


earlier 


In the course of his review, Mr - University Press in the autumn. 

Dr Howells is still very much alive, eforeteRevo u ot , 
though as he is in his eighty-ninth year James Graham Campbell is a jec 
he is very, my ch less in the public eye in Medieval Archaeology at Unfvi 


_ n & Harold Pinter's Poems and Prose 
mn * ‘ 1941-1977 was published > 1978.; ' 

mdsf-ire^iit collection 


DAVID WILLCOCKS. 


wwild ar mm t h at soclalis t 'states rieed a Musion witA letters to ^novelist 
&nt framework of Dublic law if they with whom I have maintained 


'IUaL.II U 1 C 16 Y 6 I 9 ■ Ul # ' n f. ■ w n|> ri n 

, Pfrtooal polllioul freedom of Western *» ^ ^ ** AirSoGls Cpllegp. Oxford, ■nje (hW . « comurvu..™ .ammm. 

, ^totheSmlin rerim?. Pashu^anis’s no oireelse was dcBcnbingforpUblJM-^ ^puid diverge increasingly^as hardly ■ . ^ — — : '' 


'{“■fwn, but It' dia ’.not db so in the- 
uplon. Far frorii serving as a 
, prop to the Stalin regi me , Pashukanis's 


Royal College of Music, Prince 
Consort Road. South Kensington, 
London SW7 2BS. . / 


H. L. Meiicken 

Sir, - D f J. Enright's, observation 
mril 10) tliat "H. L. Mencken’s 


James Graham Campbell is a lecturer 
In Medieval Archaeology at University 
College, London. . 

Norman Hammond is the! editor of 
Mesoanurican Archaeology , 1975, 


JULIE HANKey’s thealte-h istqrical.edi-" ™ J* rf5j5SSI2i' 

lion of Richard III was piibUshed Ox ford University 


of poems, English Subtitles, was pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

Nicholas Shrimpton is a Fellow of 
Lady Margaret Halt; 'Oxford; . 

Gavin Stamp's books include Temples 
of Power, 1979. 

Pethr' Stric^CTE is the author of The 
Oxford University Pfess: An Informal 


earlier .this year; 


’’ t 1 


DAuin Friivinw U a Research Fellow of PhiU^ Thody's books include Roland 

Mrd : BMHvr A Consent 



PP tp the Stalin regime. Pashukanis’s 
^Were ignored and replaced by 


was oD^eryingan camunu 
no one else was deBcribirig 
tiop. I hoped my materiar 

tually see print, As for 


jUbuca-. diverge increasingly has hardly - 

it even- b^n borne put" was made by Mepc* 


' ' remarks - In that class at mine, he pr?fece t6 the fourth edition 
possibility of ODCn and P critical discus- attended or elsewhere r it never Occur- , American ' Language Mencken wrote; t 
mSStwth Professor Martm reriously ^ rea der famiBar with my earlier , 
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IhW chapter,- Edmpna 
here ! l - ; Wilson never objected to pictures. 
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TO THE EDITOR 


Sir, - Absence abroad (though not at 
a spa]) prevented me from comment- 
ing sooner on Pat Rogers's fascinating 
discussion of "The rise and fall of gout* 
(March 20). He may well be right to say 
that the gout-sufferer "lost caste” in 
nineteenth-century England, but an 
amusing incident recounted in a recent 
article in the Italian weekly Panorama 
(March 16) on the Neapolitan aristo- 
crat Francesco Cartiviia di Sirignnno 
proves that this was not universally so: 
*‘L1 1 muegio del 1908 nacque il sospir- 
ato erede maschio: lui. Francesco, 
Saverio, Gaspare. Melchlore, Baidas- 
sare. 'Che bel ffglio avete fatto, Peppi- 
no, nonstante la gotta* si congratufo la 
prfntipesft Piedimonted'Alife Gaetani 
che, andando a far visjta al neonato, si 
vide accogiiere dal vecchio principe 
immobilizzalo su una poltrona da un 
altacco di quella tnalattia 'che per i 
nobili deU'epoca era quasi uno status 
symbol’. 'Pnncipessa, noi Sirignano i 
nsli non li faedamo con i piediV’ 
Clearly, neither the wit not the virility 
of the sexagenarian prince had been 
seriously impaired by what wns still 
thought of as a pedigreed misfortune. 

M. J. FREEMAN. 

Department of French, University 
of Leicester, University Road, Leices- 
ter LEI 7RH. 


caused the Gulag. On the second 
point, Foucault says, ."It is impos- 
sible at the present time to write 
history without using a whole Tange 
of concepts directly or indirectly 
linked to Marx's thought, and 
situating oneself within a horizon 
of thought defined and described 
by Marx. One might even wonder 
what difference there could ulti- 
mately be between being a his- 
torian and being a Marxist,” (ibid 
p 53). It is not surprising that 
Foucault quotes Capital , ana pays 
repeated tributes to Marx's histori- 
cal writings; most of his books 
concern themselves, in one context 
or another, with questions of class 
struggle. Sheridan, who translates 
the words *' justice de class * ’’ in 
Discipline ana Punish as "justice” 
(p 272), evidently has a blind eye 
for these matters. 

COLIN GORDON. 

29 Richmond Road, Oxford 0X1 
2JL. 


commentary 


Gyorgy Faludy 

Sir, - Congratulations to the TLS 
and George Mikes for his review 
(March 27) of Gydrgy Faludy’s Col- • 


'Michel Foucault: 
The Will to Truth’ 


Sir,- — I am glad to learn from 
Alan Sheridan's letter (April 17) 
that his book Michel ■ Foucault : The 
Will to Truth (reviewed by me on 
March 27) has been gratefully re- 


ceived, and is selling well. I cannot 
however accept that its success 
ought, as Sneridan appears to 
desire, to put his book beyond all 


liat its success 
in appears to 


ought, as Sneridan appe 
desire, to put his book bey 
criticism. 

r am surprised that Sheridi 
sis is in defending Ids book’s 
treatment of The Birth c 
Clinic," One. ,; can . say . c 


an per- 

r lrry 
the 

ail- 


Fouc&ultV histories that they cover, 
iqaterial, aa Sheridan puts ' it, “out- 
side the competence of the ‘ general 
raider”. , This . has , not prevented 
Sheridan (from competently . sum- 


^mariring , most -of them; Tltere Is 
V do thing ; especially esoteric 1 about 
The \ Bltth * of ate ; , Clinic; da’ .'an 
; expositor, Sheridan has no <biisiqess 
to p^kce' .. fictitious, obBiacIeSinits 
.readers’ 1 way... ;,- . . .. ;;■■■; > '• >■-. T 
In dtScribine him a s '-"i Ivin b ' ntnirv. ■ 


is:, penchant for putting : the ; 


(March 27) of Gydrgy Faludy’s Col ■ < 
fected Poems, just published in Hunga- 
rian. It is the glory of England , and one 
of the advantages of giving a home to 
political refugees, that you can take 
note of important works even in dirtant 
languages. 

I believe with Mikes and tens of 
thousands of others that Faludy is 
indeed "Hungary’s greatest living 

E oet", although there are several 
(ungarian poets of the first rank - 
Illy 6s and Weflress among them - apd 
which one you consider the greatest 1 
depends to some extent on whom 
you're reading at the moment. Even 
so, each of the good ones has his 
passionate followers and you could 
start a civil war among Hungarians 
over which of their poets should get the 
crown. 

So it is only natural that a Hunga- 
rian-born academic should dispute 
(Letters, April 10) the honour Mikes 
pays to '.Faludy ;ti* .the grwjeat.dim t 
poet of ms native land i ibpt.what I fincT 
objectionable . is George GOmdri's 
argument that there j$ no .critical 
consensus ‘♦in or outside Hungary" to 
support.. Mikes'? claim. . This is like 
saying that there is no oritic&l consen- 
sus In the Soviet .unioir to support 
Solzhenitsyn’s pre-eminence as a wn- 
: ter. Tfrludy's workl ' are banned : In' 
.Hungary arid the communist- regime 
randuc^acampaijgn against himin the 
'.' West, giving him tine same treatment as ! : 

. the Kremlin give? to. Solzhenitsyn; and 
for the* same reasbh. ... , • 

Faludy U.g poet of great talent who- 
has spent his most creative yeah In the 

In --ill- -V 1 • I 


Noises on 


By Julie Kavanagh 


Isadora 

Royal Opera House 


Isadora is Kenneth. i_MacMillan's 
Gesaiwkunstwcrk. With the audacity, 
if jnot (he authority, of Diaghilev he 
brings together outstanding designs by 
Barry Kay; Richard Rodney Benners 
new full-length score (the first the 
Royal Ballet has commissioned for 
over twenty years); several styles of 
dance; and finally goes even further by 
incorporating text - spoken by the 
actress, Mary Miller who shares the 

P art’ of Isadora with a dancer. Merle 
ark, mostly so as to provide a com- 
mentary on the action. Although some 
experimental companies (David Gor- 
don’s for example) regularly combine 
speech and dance m performance, it is 
still a major innovation for an- estab- 
lished choreographer like MacMillan, 
working with a national company, to 
challenge orthodox concepts of dance’s 
relationship with drama. 

Isadora Duncan herself would have 
dismissed the ideal of “total" theatre as 
she dismissed opera - "a music drama 
is impossible because it requires a 
combination of speech, song and 
dance, an impossible mixture". Mac- 
Millan's dance-drama unfortunately 
confirms her view. Isadora foils, not 
because of any inherent antagonism 
between the arts (though as presented 
here, dance and drama are dubious 
partners), but because of deficiencies 
in the concept and overall control. He 
has been quoted more than once 
recently as saying he is against the 
insularity of ballet and would do 
WI&MJaJfrsafcwith tradition. It.is 


dancing. But rather than leaving the 
vocal effort to the powerful actress 
Mary Miller, MacMillan allows voices 
to infiltrate and sometimes to consume 
the dance. The stage is full of noises (a 
piano lid slammed; paper being torn; 
shrill giggles from a man being tickled; 
histrionic sobs from a gaggle of Isador- 
ables). And in the auditorium, hired 
actors amongst the audience shout 
obscenities at Miller in the role of the 
fleshy forty-year-old Isadora, dancing 
the Marseillaise during her Inst Amer- 
ican tour. Because of all this vocal 
activity there was some confusion on 
the first night as to whether a cluster of 
young men who booed MacMillan and 
his librettist, Gillian Freeman, during 
the curtain calls were bona fide mem- 
bers of the audience or not. But the 
hecklers, like the double Duncan role. 
In fact work well dramatically: it is the 
emotional clamour within, the ballet 
itself that is often destructive. 

There are other problems. Though 
the episodic structure of the work, 
focusing as it does only briefly on 
climactic moments in Isadora's life, 
must call for sudden and substantial 
dramatic impact, too often MacMillan 
overstates things. An example is the 
tragic scene in which she hears of the 
death of her children: we learn of the 
disaster first from a newspaper head- 
line flashed on a screen; then two 
children's bodies are carried on stage 
behind Paris Singer (Derek Rencher) 
who collapses, clawing the stage in 
front of Isadora. There follows a 
choreographically stunning duet in 


suD- 

vertthe rio'rm at all costs that produces 
the central weaknesses in Isadora. 

MacMillan 's-idea of making Isadora 
a spoaldng as well as dancing part' is of 
itself bald but ' convincing - Isadora 

TTllKllafi' ia un' A im a ..* 1 I 1 ^ Uai 


g tmarkj y (quite* correptlyj / 
ouiauU to hot a ; 

j?d.thar-j»&cSltom‘>. 
foncepM are In any .caad "nbt the 
invention of Saufovre”, but 'fos oldr 
as Western drillMrion’ , (p S)i). I - 
do not feel ’ that Foueaujt Vy-ould 
i endorse this- piece of intellectual . 
. . history. Nor do l . bctieVefor one, ' 
• moment that 'he "Would countenance 
Sheridan 1 ?''. belittling of hW-debr to- 
such: teachers..’ as '• Georges Carl-. 

. :■ guilhem: . Sheridan (resolved fo cbn- 
. . '.genius '-with a'utodidacffdsm) 
qegle^fo riot ;bp]y -a long series of 
• unambiguous > ■ . statements .>'• - by 


Hungary, 'food ucing iome. of his bes( 
poems in tfle worst conditions. ( Inex- 
plicably ,Mr GOmOri writes as though 
Faludy baa written his poems about me' 
under tommonUm only after his 
second exll6. to (he West.) Faludy is a 
Hungarian whp is also V westerner and 


fsible to in ruse hto perMnalextte^ 
of both worlds With the kind of urii^r- . 
saKty add free spirit which is anathema * 
to mdatorships. They couldn’t print, 
his works Ur Hungary, and leave the 
regime unchanged. 

S.TEPHfiN Vlzr^CZEY. . - 
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great effect in Anastasia). We then 
nave three audible screams from Mary 
Miller, and finally the solo, at the end 
of which Park exits sobbing: This 
over-emphatic theatricality defuses the 
tregjo/momentuai of the danoe itself, 
divesting it of the potency of motifs like 
the childbirth position that recurs as an 
expression of Isadora’s grief. ; 

MacMillan is clearly more interested 
in Isadora's life than in her art. Park's - 
dances in her style are kept to a 


Isadora s children, but there h only , 
token, pastiche attempt to recreate & 
movement and musicality. pS 
attacks the whole ballet- with Z 
bravura, dancing the narrative seem, 
ences magnificently, but foils sbon 
when it comes to convincing us ol 
D uncan's magnetism as a dancer those 
who saw her record that she could hold 
an audience's attention - while onh 
standing still and slowly raising one 

j L Cre was far mora thought 
behind her movements than MacMS- 
Ian's sometimes flighty choreoeraohv 
seems to allow for: ^ 

He does, howeve^splendidly recafr 
ture the social dances of the day- 
particularly in the sinuous tango seu- 
ence Ashley Page dances with h5. 
And there are some truly mernmto 
pas de deux between Isadora aod hd 
several lovers (danced most notably by 
Monica Mason as a sexually deman- 
ding member of Loie Fullers troupe; 
Ross MacGibbon, as the robust beach 
boy who engenders Isadora’s third 
Ichild: Julian Hosking,' impressively 
intense as the young Qordon Crik 
and Stephen Jefferies as Edsettln, ns 
emotional hold on Isadora translated 
into physical tyranny). The free, 
almost imjprovisational style of these 
duets, referring only . minimally to 
classical technique, allows MacMIgu 
to seem not unduly ' subversive in 
making Isadora’s life into a ballet -the 
dance form she abhorred. 

MacMillan's keen response to va- 
rious styles of dance in Isadora is 
matched by Richard Rodney-Benntl'i 
score, which admirably accomplishes 
the transitions between pastiche sad 
invention, dense emotion and Broad- 
way musical-style levity. Barry Kay) 
ingenious set, facilitating twenty-six 
scene changes, is also designed to lid 
the cinematic structure ofTthis.hato 
with its.dissolving scenes and merp# 


ballet Is much too Iona: ongmau; 
conceived as two forty-minute ads, it 
has turned out to be almost dow# 
that. Here as everywhere, 
traint and selectivity on ^acMillUj 


e'inflUeittJe 
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The sound of the sixties 

By Blake Morrison 


PHILIP NORMAN* 

TheTrue Story of the Beatles 
4Q0 dd. Elm Tree Books. £5.95. 

0 241 10631 1 

RAY CONNOLLYj 
J ohn Lennon 1940-1980 
191pp. Fontana. £2.50. 

0 06 636405 5 

He Lennon Tapes 

John Lennon and Yoko Ono in Con- 
anation with Andy Peebles 
ftp, British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tions. 

0 563 17944 9 


GEORGE HARRISON: 

1 Me Mine 

398 pp. Ouildford: Genesis Publica- 
tions. £148. (Limited edition of 2000 
signed copies). 

0W351 07 6 


GEOFFREY STOKES: 

The Beatles 

introduction by Leonard Bernstein 

a . W. H. Allen. £9>95. 

02964 0 


ot these songs were written during the English football supporters still feel cally, “Isn’t he a bit like you and 
Beatles apprenticeship In Hamburg, today. On Sundays John Lennon me?” and through a soft-hearted 
wnen John Lennon was separated would taunt local churchgoers from a la-la-la chorus. If there was little bile 
from his fianced (and later wife) balcony, on one occasion urinating on to all this, even that seemed the right, 
Cynthia and the other Beatles from the heads of three nuns. It was the topical note, in keeping with the 
tneir families and girlfriends, which first of many anti-Christian gestures accommodating ethos of the newly- 
may explain the occasionally authentic on Lennon’s part, and in it he resem- elected Labour government. An 
note of loneliness and self-pity. Bur bled those seventeenth-century Court establishment itself enamoured of the 
there was mostly a bland familiarity Wits prosecuted for gathering on a Beatles (several MPs and members of 


Labour government. 


Wits prosecuted for 


group s reassuring moptop image. At 
a time, the early 1960s, when the 
sexual morels of teenagers were 
under intense public scrutiny, here 
-was a music you could trust your 
daughter with: it wanted to hold her 
hand and nothing more. 


, . . - - . . - athenng on a Beatles (several MPs and members of 

about these songs, In keeping with the balcony to expose themselves and the Royal Family confessed to being 
group’s reassuring moptop image. At throw wine bottles down Into the fans) wasn’t to be subjected to any- 


crowd. thing very threatening. 

Despite these anarchic elements in Some of this mutual tolcrunce dis- 
the Beatles’ lives, and with the excep- appeared in 1967 with the release of 
tlon of the genuine feeling behind Len- the Sergeant Pepper album and the 
non's song “Help!”, it was not until Beaties" admission that they had 
the middle albums of 1965-66, Revol- recently "experimented'’ with LSD. 


The question is not, as it used to be, 
"Why did the Beatles break up so - 
quickly?" but “How did Ihev keep 
going for as long as they did?”. Ten 
pin U .a long time in rock ' music, 



Mahartohi to doubt the existence of 
the material world: that “nothing is 
real" was for a time one of their 
dominant themes, and continues to be 
George Harrison's still. But for three 
of the group disaffection carrte 
quickly: after a spell in India, where 
they renounced the world and com- 
peted with each other to sec who 
could meditate Longest, Rlngo Starr 
returned complaining of the spicy 
food, and Lennon and McCartney 
soon followed, John denouncing the 
Maharishi ns a fraud and lecher. 
Later the group paid him back by 
casting him in the ludicrous guise of 
“Sexy Sadie" — "you made a fool of 
everyone". 

Tne Beatles’ songs had always been 
full of such covert allusions, and by 
now it was becoming respectable to 
treat them seriously. As early as 1963 
William Mann hail delected "chains 
of pandiatonic clusters” in one song 
anu “an Aeolian cadence" in another; 
then Tony Palmer Compared the gifts 
of Lennon and McCartney to those of 
Schubert; latqr Wilfrid Mailers was to 
suhjcct their music to n full-length 
book study, Twilight of the Cods, 
arguing (lint "the basic Beatles song is 
Edenic". The lyrics, too, were granted 
the status of poetiy. American cam- 
pus' courses with titles like "The 
Poetry of Relevance” ranked the 
Beatles, Bob Dylan and Leonard 
Cohen with Blake and Shelley. In 
Britain, Karl Miller's 1968 anthology 
Writing in England Today: The Last 
Fifteen Years included the Beatles' 
“Eleanor Rigby" and the Pink Floyd's 


nd the Beaties not only spanned the 
MOj, but managed to become pecul-- 
identified with thepi: for many 1 , 
as we're . frequently- fold; the 
qwef the decade was to be found 
hltalr music, and still is, as in no other 
jtoural form. Yet the irony is that the 
Beatles saw less of the decade than 
«W of us, or, rather, saw it in what) 
literally an artificial light: through 
l* *raoke<) windscreens of Security 


Home”, with its intriguing "man from 
the motor trade” (actually Terry 
Doran, one of the Beatles' entourage) 
might have been an equplly plausible 
. candidate, for both = these Lennon- 
McCartney songs touched on the sad- 
ness of ordinary life— "all the lonely 
people" — in a way that Larkins 
poetry hod also done (it was no sur- 

E riso, either, that "the Beatles' first 
P” should later moke an appearance 
In Larkin's poem "Annus MjrabUis”). 
The Begfles themselves remained 


p au r John and George playing at the wedding of Harry and Irene Harrison, Liverpool, 1959, From I Me Mine, reviewed relatively unmoved by this intellectual 

ru- r ‘ > her*. '• ■ ! ■ arrlnim. nc tlvftu ul«n were hv »hr. 


Itole wbnder that. their music should 
hankered for a fine arid private 
jwto out of reach of their admirers - 
: A place where I can go”, "a place to 
away". Arid Vet it was precisely 
weir aWJfty to stay imaginatively in the 
°P flQ ? .to- slay responsive to other 


Or so it seemed. In fact this was a 
music with its fingers well above the 
stocking lop. The opening words of 
the Beatles’ first LP were a nudge in 
the ribs and a knowing leer— ‘Well 
she was Just seventeen/You know 


ver and. Rubber Soul, that their songs This was what you said you did with 
begad to raoye beyond the bittersweet the drug in those days: It sOunded 
round of. boy-giil relations. These, more edifying than merely “taking” 
were the years of "Swinging Lon- it. But in Tact the Beaties had always 
don"i pari of. the reason London taken drugs, for various purposes and 
was swinging lay' in the fact that the! of various kinds: uppers, downers; 


she was Just seventeeo/You know was swinging lay in the tact that the or various xinas: uppers, aowners, 

°P«n, to. stay responsive , to' other what I mean". “Please Please Me", Beatles had moved r there or there- • purple heart*; black bombers, yellow ..q^ 0nloa „ Q ^ rhe mUe A 

. worlds,' whether those of tiiclr first Number One single, had abouls: Paul to St.John s Wood and submarines, and marijuana. In Ham- j iased l y ie interpreters ("J- 

radio Luxemburg listeners, Swinging strong suggestions. , for those who foe other three to the Surrey stock- burg John Leo 0 ®} 1 ™ “ nCc co ®* another due for you all/Thc V 

1 ^^.hippylravillen, mJvSSlt? w«flo “il«. Jim pcldng. brohtf^ Ije lUl.w -teWT of to*.- X Pfcul”). buf “v“n ™l, 

-i non. pot to mention the ordin- singer • frustrated male who can't spenHoeUy Englbb Mm of *5 pie- wM foaodng "J™ backfired. Initialing the H 


of fiction, sumed so many pills that he came on 


. J-n — --’'■W - TT IIU UlUU I - VUIIIVlill IV O”" P* — T / ’ , 

'.fie Clich^d! l$60s types, that gave wh'tf he r s doing to jter. When Peter upward 
■ '^rin.lhelr success. They may not nave Sellers did a comic spoken Version of new soi 
'■ l? 4 n ^ Xcc P tip n ally original; but a com J "A Hard Day's Night”, urfth smutty w 
'•■•HSPi'ofiW* management, an u paqsM (‘‘WhenTm home, feeling yod cojrtem 
: . “M. for keeping always . one 1 step ' . ”), ne wasn't traduang the origi- possible 

••• . ^current trendSjand an energy ' nal but drawing' out- a sexuality 

inv^ntiveiiess fostered by a tough already there. The Beatles rather what It 
; . ! ^ticesh.ip;;in Hamburg, enablo enjoyed; the gap between whet they njuph f< 
^fo surt^:tHc'19608 and to give wefe actually, getting dp to and what love ) 
foe i: n Ue inroirinl On of Self-tUlt 


acclaim, as tltey also were by the 
Foyles launches of Lennon's books 
and by a dinner given in their honour 
at Braaepose College, Oxford. They 
were anti-academic (jufet- before his 
death John Lennon was still talking of 
“intellectual artsy-fartsies") and they 
rather resented ingenious interpreta- 
tions of their songs. Lennon's truck 
“Glass Onion'' on The White Album 
leased (he Interpreters (“Here's 
another due' for you all/Thc Walrus 
was Paul”), blit even this trick 
backfired, initiating the famous 
rumour that Paul McCartney was 


raid and Southward mobility. The But only now was .the dnig-toklng . gJ^ndZt Sreof of the faef couto 
i r songs began to reflect, the Bea- officially In the open and reflected Jn h ?5|2Jr f ,Jr® if™ innaf°iS5 
?. worklng-rntys-made-gdod succefo, their songs, ^subsequent talk of Beatles songs and 


pauses (“When I’m home, feeling yod cbhtemplatlng what Wealth made the brave new haliuemogeme 

,he wasn’t traducing tbe.orial- possible (“Baby you ran dnve my opened up by Sergeant Pepp 

nal but drawing out • a sexuality car/Yes Pm gonna be a star”), and almost wholly mSplaced. K. 

aheadl/ 1 thbre. ' The Beatles rather *hat it: did not-ffl donT cafo too ; Beatlw fry&tdelk landscape was 

finjpycd; the .gap betwwn «tet to m* 


nic world 
; pper was 
For the 


This last, phase of their career as a 
group - coinoded- with pbtitlcal unrest 
tbiouifliout Europe ond jq the United 



f ; d T ' i ng ’ 0tld i w that realllv to it WM hlfoi no doubt aimed at ll\e - 31 ^ (Heir ..suppoMil expapstoh. Into pjul McCaitrfo} 

1 v five ,v ' nbwdniR niimfor- m'jdiiriialists pfforlna* • vwkfo, - life; Beatles 'rerjwined. Magritte paihtin 

1 •'/ Ume . the, : ^ Khfiffii-B'eatlw* ttory. securely tibwn-lo-eartlu . simply , B mean: 

h- Importuning Caesiirs • • expressed the group's resentment The same Scouse nous; soon over their own 

of^its squandered fortune fpunjtlve «wrted,it«lf. i« their, dcj.llp^ «jlb been chaotic (o 
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more Lewis Carroll than William States and the Beatles , werp puf under 
Burroughs; all that they’d dolrie was pressure ’ to . declare , their • 
to re-open foe nurspry door,, “Mar- allegiances; up! until , n^w,-* and -lopg . 
malade ■ sklfes”," "newspaper : taxis , ■ before . Lennon-, released - hU "track.. ■ 
"rocking horse people”; "kflcido- - 'forking - Class Herb 1 ',, a tag : Which 
tcope eyes”, “marxhipallow pies": it • he incidentally had the least claim to.' 
wasn't a cleansing of 'perception but a (foe home he grew up- in, his: Aunt . 
visit to loytown; Even the less child- Miml’a. Wus a solid semi-detached <in 
like songs turn out to have had hum- a respectable suburh), foe Beatles had . 
drum origins* "Being, for the Benefit beefo ■ closely, '.identified, with the 
of Mr Kite" were words found on a Labour • government, whose .Jeader 
postef;- "Strawberry Fields" Wps the hud';hls! cpnsliiuency in Huytqn and. 
nune .bf a Liverpool orphanage; the > whose, party slogon-r '.'Let's Gp -With ■ 
4000 holes In Blnckburrt, Lancashire. Labour”— wa^! aimed at- pop 1 fans, 
(from . “A [Day In., the Life”); were- Alter. 1967, however, they liked- to be 
thought by many tq have bach rawed. Se6n as, embracing radical ideals out-; 
by! heroin needles, but had actually - Side ,the patty sys(en». Their business ■ 
nppcared.;in a neyfspaper rappri* Foe venture, Apple, Its name . inspired by. 
all their / .supposed cxpai)siqh . Into Paul McCartniv’s enthusiasm. I for a 1 
dream' worlds, the Beatles 1 refrained. Magritte painting, was ’m. large, part . 
securely doum-lo-eartlu -. .... . . simply a means of exerting ftfontrol 

The 1 sam4^ Scoiise .. nous.:, soon . oyer their .own: finances; wniph had; 


vpjttaid was^ tfettoWiran' .fortune (punitive ! asserted hsetf 1 in their dealings wjth bepn chaotic for too long; hut they., 
Le of their business • deals ahd' the .Inland the 1 Maharishi Mahcsh YcglV with saw It 'ais6 k - ntorts nmbiiiously, os.wlvat ■ 

^huro bount ' Rerenut bad by then already deprived whom they were briefly infoltiaied ln McCoirtney described ps *ra cohtrptled 

^with^ewhes ; ihe^BeaUcs of .liilliqttt) out frans- ;lbte 1967 and early 1968., Worship- welrdnes?. . . a kind - Of Western ■ 

ire, on the foriuedTii into inorp popiUlsl nntU! ped , themselves to; foe poiml wliero Cfommunism” nbdwhat ; Lerinon cUU- 


friltraM bf UndW; • South G 
i r again Four- set 

• I. do breaking 

LvJ.jLbye ..YfitiV: I'm hum w/hlt 


e tor a flirtation with higner buppqrting James 1 HanrailyTS pBieftls,. 
.vers. At the height of their mater- American Indians ebd- (morel dubl- 
success, they were taught by the ously-J.MkbacI X; Such 'was hlapollti- 
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cal charisma (hat Roiling Slone in 
1970 named Lennon its ,f Mon of the 
Year" and suggested “a five hour talk 
between John Lennon and Richard 
Nixon would be more significant than 
any Geneva Summit Conference be- 
tween the USA and Russia". The 
success of “All you Need is Love" — a 
•single on which “She Loves You" can 
at one point be heard playing in the 
background, as if to indicate the 
group’s development from songs of 
teenage coupleuom to ones of univer- 
sal togetherness— encouraged the 

Beatles to try their hand at sloganiz- 
ing. But such songs had a habit of 
slipping from under them. “Cbme 
Together”, as Lennon admitted, “was 
intended as a campaign song but it 
never turned out that way. “Get 
Back" (“to where you once 
belonged") tried to send up Powell- 
like racism, but Yoko Ono — by now 
Lennon’s constant companion, even, 
to the chagrin of the others, at record- 
ing sessions — wondered whether it 
wasn't aimed at her. “Give Peace n 
Chance" became a favourite of 
American protest marchers, but fn 
Britain soccer supporters reclaimed it 
for the terraces (“All we are saying/Is 
give us a goal”). Most symptomatic of 
oil was " Revolution”, from The White 
Album. In one version Lennon sang 
“count me in”, in a second “count me 
out". Finally the “out" seemed to 
weigh more heavily: 

You say you got a real solution 

Well, you know 

We'd all love to see the plan. 

You ask me for a contribution. 

Well, you know 
We're doing what we can. 

But if you want money for people 
with minds that hate 
All I can tell you is brother you 
nave to wait .. . . 

The story of the Beatles' lives and 
lyrics seems to suggest that their sec- 
ret was to be all things to all men 


blitz”. A moment's thought .should 
have made Norman and his publishers 
realize that this sort of thing, dashed 
off in the heat of the moment, would 
quickly come to seem very embarras- 
sing indeed. 

Norman describes his methods as 
those of “the Investigative reporter, 
historian and critic". Ii is as n repor- 
ter that he has most success. He can 
tell you what floats there were in n 
carnival procession organized by St 
Peter's Parish Church, Woolton, in 
July 1957, at which John Lennon's 
"Quarry Men” performed; he knows 
that the first issue of the magazine 
Mersey Beat had a print ran of 5,000 
and was delivered to twenty-eight 
Liverpool newsagents; he can describe 
in detail which Beatles' products were 
in the shops for Christmas 1963 
(“belts, badges, handkerchiefs, jig- 


self-indulgent failure; and he persis- its understanding of human motive is 
tently sneers at what he calls the desperately reductive. The hetier- 
pretty, self-pitying blandness of skelter pace, which never allows the 
McCartney's songs. In the 1960s, of narrator to pause for thought; the 
course, it was obligatory to choose perfunctory ending, which lets the 
dMcCi 


between Lennon and McCartney, as it 
was between Elvis Presley ana Cliff 
Richard and between the Beatles and 
the Rolling Stones: this "nice or 
nasty7" choice was feit to be a test of 
character and temperament. Philip 
Norman is still a Lennon man, to an 
idolatrous degree, and seizes every 
opportunity to do down his rival. 
McCartney is "the most cautious and 
image-conscious Beatle”, “the cau- 
tious, the proper 1 ', “the most public 
and PR-conscious Beatle"; his ‘'social 
climbing’* is constantly alluded to and 
his pursuit of Jane Asher (“such a 
classy girl") and 


Beatles’ story" peter out in May 
1970; and the lack of nn index, disco- 
graphy or any acknowledgement of 
sources: these add to one's feeling 
that the book has been too hastily 
completed. 

In a rather sour afterword, Philip 
Norman points out that none of the 
Beatles would consent to a formal 
interview with him. Ray Connolly is 
rather better placed in this respect, 
having known John Lennon and 
Yoko Ono quite well between 1967 
and 1976. His book is no less jour- 
nalistic than Norman's, but quieter, 
cooler, less starry-eyed. It hasn't the 
same comprehensive biographical 


Linda Eastman 
(“had tfie aura of Manhattan's aristo- 
saw puzzles, rubber airbeds, disc cracy"), as well as the use of French .detail, but it has more to say about 
racks, bedspreads, -'ottomans', shoul- in the song “Michelle”, are said to be the music and its judgments on it are 
der bags, pencils, buttons, and a part of it; Norman even uses against sounder. There are factual disagree- 
irays”). He is good on the group's McCartney the story of his first reac- ments: Connolly disputes Norman's 

inauspicious beginnings — on their first tion to his mother’s death — “What —-'i 

are we going to do without her 
money?" — failing to acknowledge 
that the source of this tale was 
McCartney himself, and taking it out 
of context. Lennon's music is said to 


disastrous Scottish Highlands tour as 
the "Silver Beaties" (their drummer, 
then Tommy Moore, returned with £2 
earnings and several broken teeth), 
on their first farcical attempts to get a 
booking in Hamburg (a demonstra- 
tion tape was specialty taken over but 
when played “nothing could be heard 
but scrabble and screech”), on the 
low esteem in which they were 


be "honest and powerful in a way 
that Paul’s never dared to be", ana 
even when Norman tries to weigh 
their merits fairly, the balance tends 
to get tipped in Lennon's favour; “A 


excitedly delivered but well-worn tale 
about tne Beatles, on the occasion of 
their MBE award, smoking marijuana 
in a Buckingham Palace cloakroom; 
and he says that John Lennon's 
experimental Self Portrait, a film of 
his penis in partial and full erection, 
lasted not for an interminable forty- 
two minutes but for a still quite long 
enough fifteen. Otherwise the chief 
value of Connolly’s book is to extend 


generally held (when they joined song would be John's aggression held the stoiy beyond 1970: there are 

Derry and the Seniors in Hamburg, in check by Paul's decorum; it. would interesting accounts of Lennon's 

Derry wrote a letter of protest against be Paul's occasionally cloying semi- preoccupation with Arthur Janov anri 

the sending out of this "bum group"), ment cut back by John's unmerciful nis primal sen 


Norman Is good throughout on 
peripheral matters — the fans, 

hangers-on and business sharks — but 
to the major question of the Beatles' 
musical career he adds very little that 
is new.- The book is also, ror a “true 
story,”- curiously reticent, not to say 


cynicism." 

What all this suggests is that Nor- 
man hasn't properly listened to the 
Beatles' music. He misses the strong 
element of parody in McCartney 
(prominent, for example, in "When 
Pm 64",- "Honey Pie* and * 


. . _ . . Martha 

*nd cay, on certain aspects of the Beatles' My Dear") and he underrates 

*c- private lives (on John’s forced mar- ' McCartney’s plain love of music, which separated from Yoko Ono. 
.If riage; ' “Cynthia j in one of her rare. would lead • him to s 


scream theory; of a Cana- 
dian trip during which Lennon 
appeared on television with Marshall 
McLuhan and. left some weekend 
hosts with a $2000 telephone bill; of 
his battles with the US Immigration 
authorities; and of his “eighteen 
month lost weekend”, a drunken bout 
during • which he temporarily 
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attitudes, however contradictory leave a lot to be desired. It . dbesn|t pub. The McCartneys were a musical transcribed in - book-form; Lennon 
m**® be. Many people in the help thnt he heads, his first chapter family. Paul’s father having been the himself is considerably more calm and 

1960s, certainly those fn their teens “October 1964" when he means leader of the. "Jim Mac jazz Bond” in lucid than, in his famous Rolling Stone 

and twenties, were tempted to believe October 1940; or that he believes the 1920s (and no doubt the model Interviews, but -one also -has to ‘put up 
that the .Beatles in some way acred, “streaking” to be a phenomenon of for Sergeant Pepper), and- this with Andy Peebles harping dully 

■gS? lb thnt ' '-W ' Pn ^ut-th^.BBC’s ^t-Parade, and 

troth, seems to be .that,. the group .thinks; the 1966 World Cup was nostalgmln Patns m^ but much of . with Some mystic impenetrability from 

for very little at all, merely played abfoad (he speaks Of the team Op* dnve behind the Beatles’ career Yoko Ono; --. 

darlfled the options. Sexual freedom, being “welcomed ; home to London"), (while together they averaged .two . YOKO QNO; Knitting that goes 

’ * ,J -* A nowhere in a way, you know. Knit- 

ting is something very interesting. I 
mean It’s almost like sort of knit- 
ting a web or whatever, you know, 
a web of the mind and all that, you 
know. There’s something to it 
really. 

JOHN LENNON: It’s a kind of 
meditation, I think it’a a .. . 

ANDY PEEBLES: Yeah, I’ve tHed 
it, and I’m a desperate failure. ■ 
There are a number of Inane 


,i W uuiu. ueuig wcu.-umeu.numc to LAmaou i. iwnne rogei 

experimentation with drugs political But these are nothing beside the pre- LPsayeari. 
commitment, trans^nuen^ reUglop, vailing assumptions about history, the. Norman also projects his hi 
c»unier*cultuml ;activltyof all Wads: excitable descriptions'' ..of unpre- 1 worship of Lennon onto Brian I 


hero- 

their songs simultaneously . incited us . redented devefopments, “Qyendght'V tein. wWe taking up of foe Beatiejns 
nd, warned that changes, whole nations being gripped explained less -as. business acumen 


to try these things,- and, 


by a common feeling. (we ; are told than as a sexual-obsession: 


that during .4 Beatles' to.uir; . there • Joe Fiarniety, haying special know- 
“America icarafc as hear to-draasin >as t -- i — - * • 
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we’d in the end be • disappointed', as 
; they hadbecn.-The ambivalence was 

| the appeal.; ft \ • . . • J - "America carafe as hear to braasm ; as -ledge,, guesieii at once’ what -under- 

1 iOf jdl the people 'to whom thfe Boa- , a.cqntinent cap") . There is a plain silli* lay Brian's devotion. He had fallen 

ties appealed, Sunday.. Times Journal- nesls. about much of ' the narration: : lit love with John Lennon. He was 

; Uis ■ form a disbroportlbnotafy, large ”1956 was a worrying year for Eng- besotted, not by the pretty-fared 

• : gibujs. It was . Hunter Davies who j|s« parents, It seemed that something Paul or Pete but by the boy fyhose 

■ published the ftat biography Jn . 1968 , . b n d gone seriously wrong with , the ' 

an officially ‘approved version^ dedi- Victorian Age,” Only' on mid-1960s 
cated to Bnan Epstein and long oUt of fashions (he suggests, for . example, 

. date,' Now: two of his colleagues have dmt, the essence of "swinging Lon- 
attemptfed to set the record straight: < * on ’ lay 1 in jts .being set; “against a 

’ Philip Nol-mari with a frill scale biogrfe- ; tolerant background of non-swinging 0 , n „„. ... v IWM . t 

phy, Shoutl, that goes up to 1970; arid Londpii—of bjack , taxis,: red buses, went away on holiday together con- \ 

JUy Conrioily with a study of John Oreuadier ^Guardstneo . , i’0 does summation; d|d finally take plhcb l JHIUI1 Hno Iys mercauuty aooui ms 

Udnon which takea the story through Norman gei^beyond cliche. . • (a suggestion Lennon himself demed). pit as a BeaSe ("^was tike a’Pinter 

to Lennon's death last year. . ***** « critic of the Begtek' music. Norman’s redubtion ot Epstein into a S'? Htfhad 

Norman's is 1 the more ambitious .tUSL' j ho °?° sexu . a l (one Apple to develop an almost blfmpish regard 

the songs -and .lyn.es scem.tp interest : femproyee is said to have' been taken fqr Britisfr instllutioris: the cutting of 
n ? n , W* ol : h ^ Ttaliahafe : good -the BBC’s W6rld Seivice; he tells 

a. PleaSc Me looks ) ls anolher cxample of'what's Peebles, would be !‘thfe igreatest .dis- 
’ ^8, Mtn'. Shout/: H ftccumiUatfei service to peace; love and uriderstand- 


i .®ro a good many moip gloat- In feminism (he speaks of the 
big. faferehces ' to^ tins relationship, “macho” elements. In the early 
including a hint* that when the two Beatles), his househusbfendry and 

his".' ' 

hii Inttcdul 


a for Monty 
ity about his 


George Harrison and Ri nj! o 
remain very much in the badcaJH 
in all these studies, as they didK 
group itself. Ringo, ■ the '‘sadiJf* 
ammmer as Philip Norman per®, 
calling him, was a late and aS 

P^n«tT ay (when he "3 

Pete Best there were protest dtS 
strations outside the Cavern) ai 
seems to have accepted his sJboJ 
note role fairly readily. On nrnZ 
the album covers he appears in ti, 
bottom right-hand comer. iirm 
squeezed out, and he was usuX 
allowed only one token song per Lf>. 
these songs had him posing bewil- 
dered questions, or alluding to hk 
lack of talent, or both— the joke la 
“What would you think if I S* 
of tune?" was the use of the comfi. 
tiona! tense George Harrison, bow. 
ever, dubbed “the quiet one", was leu 
happy with his lot: part of his quiet, 
ness seemed to come from a sulkiness 
that, though the lead guitarist, be bad 
to play second fiddle. Philip Norman 
has several picturesque descriptions of 
George's struggles to learn the guitar: 
we see him “near to tears with frai- 
ration and the pain of split and dusty 
-fingertips". According to Norman it 
was 1970 before Harrison discwitd 
his musical “identity”. But Ray 0»- 
noliy presents a different picture, 
gesting that guitar-playing was 
one thing he could do well'’ and ihai 
even at sixteen “professional group 
of the time were well aware of hit 
prowess”. Whatever the truth, Harri- 
son has left his mark as a compose 
with a handful of songs that include 
“My Sweet Lord”, "Here COraej the 
Sun , “Something" and “White My 
Guitar Gently Weeps". 

Heavily. .leather-bound like .a joke 
lectern -Bible, / Me Mine b a kind of 
persona] testament from 1 Harrison. It 
contains some skimpy autobiography 
(part done by Harrison himseu, pail 
ghost-written by Derek Taylor), aft) 
or so photographs (including a nit 
arid excellent one of John, Paul and 
Gtorge at a 1959 Harrison family 
wedding), a copy of a prie milfloa 
pound cheque to the Inland ttevenut, 
and facsimile - reproductions .of 
George’s lyrics, jottritf down as ihty 
were bn airmail envelopes, excxfer 
books, ' libtel notepaper, and 
. diaries. The acewmpanying .ctniiW ^ 
on the origins of his song* are often 
illuminating, but there are also duller 
moments when Harrison can’t ksbi 
I mparting his Thoughts oti Ufe: Tpe 
physical body will pass but thb bit u| 
the middle, that’s the only reality. AD 
the rest Is the Illusion, so to say.uwi 
somebody . thinks that we, .•««.«*' , 
Beatles, are removed , from reality “ 
their personal conrept”, Most touch- 
ing or all is his attempt \o 
Interest in motor-racing wlm ipe W 
tatea of Hare Krishna; "I go W • 
deep into Formula One k land, “ 
1977 ... I know that racing is jo a w 
of people, dopey,' maybe «ow ■ 
spirituar point Of' view; Motor 
—polluters, killers, .."ins' 

nolsemakers. Good .racing; tbow-.. 
Involves heightened awareness ror ut 
competitors. Those drivjdrt 
so together In . their renW 

tration. . . ". 


; Harrison concedes that f ■ 


him l^araly at all. He cari 
ference . between . "Please, 
arid “Froyn Me to You”; 





enterprise; the : result of • iwb ■ years’ 1 
research arid of Interviews with hun-' 

•V dretis, of people: connected .to the Bea- 

• a variety of ways: disc jockeys, tl- i m.rij. 'aju , •• j-T-tp, ■*■•••-• ■* m urowv, i 

relatives, roadies, promoters, „ music '■ - ; Albion as n divided and detail In a thoroughgoing manner, but ihg iri the world", 

editors,. business executives, 

. iBuur, ,>momqere of the group- in its ' : • .. • • " . - ■ ■ — 

: ;B wf \t he . 

P-. , v 
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qti. 

^ McCfejirteyJ; '*i 
• scarcely’' ‘ 

..prom 
-thuh 

. book's^ ..fodr; sections 
.^Getting?*;, ; "HdWng'S 


m|. I knew ;vfery : well ' i \y: . 
\r fo go- bill V 


ing"):rind a|soii^ppsirijg a pUttferti intb ; ; : : •' - - - ' • 1 r : j - K -• -."n 

lClhliM, ill A A.ll/la i.n.1 1 . A. ' 1 . > ‘ K' 


'll:-. 


. .. ng -someone, cJj»V.sii>riK 

(the j^earcliers^ ’nyjshing ^d -Hop- ^ _ . _ . i . . . 

: • • .ii '-'i jit ! i ft. ft' 1 .: -ft/V •• •'• {ft.'. ft; '■ ?. 

• i • *>pu( : l wuH odunuintJ jrjj frJrmli H'r soon .•••.' ■ i.v. .'sftr7 ••'; ft-: cj* v- . klVi A.'.f . V'J 

, : *. • By u loylng factor Jfami fhiriu r nriy- iiipnii,.: • ; •.■ .-f/vrk. *:• ; s . : s ;■ ; ) ;!• 1 . 

" |j ll w!l^ : ^:3oilpi(d. jl^i* •• (rife; -pi)' ilift.lhi^l^'lap -i;-.. ;;!! y .Vp" i .ft. 1 .' • 

sag :-■} 

■ /.'.I'.'-, . • V . )}. ■ . r'i ^ | ^,ft ft ^ ft ft ft-; k ftv- 


.which, the .evidence,- however ihcprjsU- : 
• tent, Is ■ to 1 fee forced Worst of / all is . ! 
tlie overwritten prqfogue. hbbpt: John : 
Lennon's death . ana its; infpaef in 
Liveipqql: “The ruiped impendf city, 
its abandoned river, .its torrrienled 

suburban plain; knew an 

greater even than- the- recession 'i 
unemployment which haVfeV 
Merseysfde . wpste . under. bOf 
ments more deadly (hap 


is; a "little ego detour" and a pl«f ' 
collector’s 1 item,' stiOhbeiy:' ... 
excrudatipg detail i jrift.ttr .Pji ,. 
price outside everyclay expenaatA. 
offer the srtiajl r change ' .Of * . ^ > 

lifetime." Still, ..the. bflok loo^Pg * 
lively; salntiy-in motive dongs**.^ 

g lcturebook rarhmeitlallsm^v?. ^ 
eatles. with ’ i» . Jacket 
. Andy Wqrhdl (fotif lndfridWS 
; of 1 Beatles' heads]; that • 1 PjSfS 
manage to be |ndf S tingui«i>btelvP; 

: a ; pretentious g^bgdjftfgf' 5S** 
(ion. by Leonarf i'BermtelO* . 1 ^j.. 
coverfed thb frabjous 
: cunt-erpon, the' inelugw#- 
flawless- intoriation, 

Vlyrlm,; the' . 

cal mventiori' ;and^he ; wcx 
riesS'oflthCSe ! Ffebr.Hottem^ 
Afe^calypse on t»i 

: of- 1 964.'* The); •’text’ : M : 

■ Stokes .te p!aift bue perfUJ|^W | Ci | j„ : 
: iar: Beatles anetdfetes 
' newjpapbr 1 hfaw ®Sfe*or ' iM, 

, dear that the ^htef; P u ‘ 
prose l& .fo 'BM o)it -die 
the 12^0 oi'vso.^Wftw 
farge) ph6fograiihfe; -That fLft 
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ing order and discipline, an aim totally 
at variance with that of both the 
Bolshevik party and the majority in the 
Soviet. He at once began drafting laws 
which, in common with most senior 
officers, he considered essential if the 
army was to retain its fighting capacity. 
These included the prohibition of poli- 
tical propaganda among troops and the 
application of the death penalty for 
acts of, or incitement to, mutiny and 
insubordination; they “would", Korni- 


lov wrote afterwards, “have put a stop and perhaps to test Kornilov's alle- 
to Bolshevik activities”. (Lenin giance, asked the new C-in-C whether 
thought so too, it seems.) They would 
also, ne hoped (and the Soviet evident 
ly so feared), nave checked or evei 


destroyed the growing power of the 
Petrograd Soviet. 


Probably most historical events have 
their "if only" or "but for" moments 
when the issue hangs in the balance and 
- or so at least we like to imagine - 
history might have taken a different 
course. In this century one such mo- 
ment is sometimes taken to be the 
Kornilov affair or, as it Is more general- 
b if fancifully called, the Kornilov 
rebellion. If only, the argument runs, 

Raida's Prime Minister, Kerensky, The C-in-C had little reason to doubt 
had acted differently in September that his proposals would be accepted, if 
1917 , If only he had seen m General on i y ^because the Sodalist- 
KomiloVi the Commander-in-Chief he Revolutionary Deputy (in effect, the 
had himself appointed, not an enemy acting) War Minister, Savinkov, (the 
or a rival, but an ally m a common War Minister was Kerensky himself) 
cause against Bolshevik forces, If only an ^ pjionenko, the Government Com- 
hehad not appealed. to those forces : to misst , r attached to GHQ, did not 
help him crush his own last remaining merely agree with them, but helped 
defence against the threatening com- bim to draft the memorandum which 


government from being undermined implied, of discussing the C-in-C's 
by the alternative authority of the proposals andn new compositionof the 
Soviet and .the increasing influence of government. Kerensky himself, Lvov 
the Bolsheviks. That he was profound- said, was ready to stand down and even 
ly suspicious of Kornilov (as he was of leave the government altogether if 
everyone else) only made the dilemma Kornilov thought it necessary. Many 
more acute. variants of a new government were 

suggested by Kornilov's advisers, cal- 
When Kornilov visited Kerensky for lea in to participate in the discussions, 
the first time to press for the enactment Kornilov's own preference was for a 

' six-man Council tor National Defence, 
with himself as Chairman assisted by 


of his proposals, Kerensky, conscious' 
of his weakening hold on the situation 


he thought that he (Kerensky) should 
remain Prime Minister or whether he 
should resign, and was gratified by 
Kornilov's reply that “as generally 
acknowledged leader of the democra- 
tic parties he should remain at the head 
of the Provisional Government”. Kor- 
nilov was to repeat this' to Savinkov a 
little later, insisting only that such 
non-Soviet socialists as Argunov and 
Plekhanov, the founder of Russian 
Marxism, should enter the govern- 
ment. It was on this occasion that 
Savinkov officially informed Kornilov 
of on expected Bolshevik rising in the 
capital, possibly backed by an anti- 


munist doup d'fetat, then the course of contained them for presentation to the government action by the Soviet, 


the Russian revolution, and thus of government. In the weeks preceding 
world history, would have been entire- denouement which put an immedf 
]y different. 

Perhaps" 'Lenin, 


at" leasfT tiad no 
doubt about it: For him Kornilov, not 
Kerensky, was both the real and the 
Immediate enemy. Kornilov's defeat 
would automatically spell the end of 
Kerensky and the victory of Bolshev- 
ism (with the implication that Korni- 
lov's victory would spell the end of 
Bolshevism). "We must campaign”, 
utged Lenin, “not so much directly 
Hunst Kerensky, as Indirectly against 
Dm; namely by demanding a more and 

more active, tru' - « -•— 

MjdQst Kornilov 
§i war alone 


ate end to Kornilov antfa delayed one 
to Kerensky, Kornilov repeatedly and 
with increasing insistence urged the 
Prime Minister to adopt his proposals, 
receiving on each occasion Kerensky's 
promise ' that the government would 
indeed do so in the immediate future, 

That Kerensky found' it difficult to 
keep his frequently reiterated commit- 
ment it is by no means hard to 
understand. His government, he knew 


adding, as nctlng War Minister, the 
fateful wbrds: “I, therefore, request 
that you order, the Third Cavalry 
Corps to advance on Petrograd'' and, if 


Kerensky and including Savinkov ana 
Rlonenko. A larger Council would 
have six additional members, including 
Plekhanov. In view of the probable 
Bolshevik and Soviet reactions to his 
proposed disciplinary measures, the 
C-in-C offered Kerensky and Savinkov 
temporary asylum in GHQ. 

Lvov went back to Kerensky the 
next day, mi sre porting Kornilov's 

S osals and warning Kerensky 
ist accepting the Invitation to 
GHQ. By then Kerensky was in any case 
a desperately frightened man, clinging 
to the authority lie feit was slipping 
away from him, and Katkov suggests 
that he welcomed Lvov's intervention 
because he saw in it nn excuse for 
failing once again to implement his 
promise to Kornilov to have his prop- 
osals adopted by the government. In 


Kornilov had intended “to restore the 
old regime”. (Katkov, unfortunately, 
docs not quote this). How such an 
intention could be squared with Korni- 
lov's well-known anti-Romanov atti- 
tude and his insistence on the presence 
in the new government not only of 
Kerensky himself, but also of Plekha- 
nov, Savinkov and other socialists, was 
not explained. 

That Kerensky's belief in Kornilov's 
“treason" was anything but genuine is 
brought out by the fact that his initial 
order to the troops nfter dismissing him 
not to obey Kornilov’s instructions was 
immediately rescinded, and the coun- 
try was faced “with the ludicrous 
situation", as Katkov puts it, “of a 
government ordering the troops to 
obey a general whom it had charged 
with rebelling against it”. Several days 
were allowed to pass before Kerensky 

S uited himself Supreme Comman- 
n-Chief with, as>Chief of Staff, 
General Alekseyev, who had fulfilled 
the same function under the deposed 
emperor. Kornilov nnd his staff were 
then arrested and imprisoned. (He was 
killed a few months later at the very 
beginning of the Civil War). 

Thereafter began the short period of 
what n Soviet historian has recently 
called the “quasi-alliance between 


ac°S hlsst a te of pa ruc.a nd prompted by Kerensky and the Bolsheviks I. . .]and 

Jetton" Tatef he added fo r* erea ter Lvov, he misconstrued Kornilov’s sug- a rapid improvement in the chancel of 
i ® oectinns for a Government reconstruct- n BolshcvtK Victory . Hitherto Lenin S 


emphasis that his request was made 
“on the Prime Minister's instructions 1 '. 
The Prime Minister wanted the Corps 
"to ensure that martial law is enforced 
in Petrograd and to crush any attempt 
from whatever quarter to stage an 
uprising against the Provisional Gov- 
ernment". Savinkov's only two condi* 

linnl iir.ro that Honoml V rumWJ 



gestions for n government reconstruc- 
tion as an ultimatum, his offer of 
protection as a trap and the despatch of 
the Cavalry Corps and proclamation of 
martial law (which Kerensky had him- 
self demanded) as an act of mutiny. 


After a direct-wire conversation 
with Kornilov, which only added to the 
‘ ;y personal- 
is post- by 
telegram without consulting fife Cabinet 




w, summing up the situation in his 
•Jwry of the Russian Revolution, 
"ky, too, saw the choice a$ lying in 


rograd Soviet. He realized that his 
relations with it, strained as they had 
become, would suffer 


which raqqh was afterwards made for 
propaganda, purposes, were dlsre- 


ss^eg;«? feta? 

ma stemmed, therefore, from, on the 
one hand, - his fepr of losing whatever 


tlori of revolutionary leader, and, on the 
other, his knowledge that Kornilov]* 
reforms were intended to protect his 


•>>«« jeedeaof 

SovleUnd hence, perhaps, hi. re pa..; 


fe fascinating nevertheless to specu 
gte On this. particular “might have 
“fa .of the twentieth century. If the 
Mnulov episode has by now been 
$igo|fen and : th^ general's name is 

a unknown tQ all but ' a few 
W (by whom he is. usually 
™pted,ln'the teeth of all the evidence, 

^wwfatuuy Tsarist general of little 
“w-tequence), the reasons have. more 
fo with prejudice or propaganda 
With historical facts. George Kat- 
W? The .Kprnllov Affair is; there- 

“fast welcome as an essential t 

^^tiop. to Russian history, c4re- STEPHANIE BARRON and MAURICE 

^ nteearched - reliable', presented 

typical 'Katkovian brio: and wit 


party presented a by no means united 
front:^‘the legend”, concludes Katkov, 
“of a counter-revolutionary mutiny by 
Kornilov was one of the main factors in 
the unification of the Bolshevik 
regime". 

There is no doubt at all that “the 
Kornilov affair” - the mutiny that 
never was - was the most fateful 
episode in the whole, of Kerensky's 
*relgq". He spent the remainder of nis 
very rang lue, as an exile, writing 
apologlae pro vita sua % including, of 
course, his version of that episode. Yet 
his real attitude to it is not clear. In this 
connection Katkov has a curious per- 
sonal reminiscence. When, some fifty 
years later, he had a.three-hour discus- 
sion with Kerensky on the subject. 


On the day following Kornilov’s 
conversation, with Savinkov the gener- 
al was visited by a .member of (he 


what he had done. Instead, the country 
as a whole was informed of Kornilov s 
“mutiny’’ by • Kerensky’s public 
announcement of jiis "treason*' .and 
•"conspiracy” .(the advance on ,the 
capital of the Cavalry. Corps, ordered 
by Kerensky a few days previously, 
being cited as main evidence). This was . “riot once could Kerensky pronounce 
followed by. an appeal by tne Central Kornilov's name. Snapping his fingers 


Committee of the Petrograd Soviet 


Duma, V. Lvov, who had pome Train , which stated, mendaciously r- but in 
Kerensky -with the mission, - sd he propaganda terms, effectively - that 


Imtablyi he appeared to have forgot- 
ton what the General was called or to 
be Incapable of uttering his name". 



By Peter Vergo 


Russiaii art have been published, there 
has been a spate oF Journal articles, 
exhibitions and catalogue essays. : Arid 
yet, ‘ plpughlnfe through ' ail this 


Another problem, bath, in this 
country and in the United States, has 
been the general lack of knowledge 


American art historian has recently 
published a whale monograph which 
attempts to show that none of 


about Russia among the population at Kandinsky's pre-19|4 paintings arc 


Mliy i feline) and r.baSdd on 
nesting neto material, "hjtherfo", 
ISff Kaftovv. “unknown, or neg-? 

unfortunately, however, he 
H haVMn excessive feith in the 
' (csder'i.fainiliarity wjth.sqme ■ 

to,? 1 Hfaft known sourqift- and 
PS/Hfe, theref ' " ‘ 


TUCHMAN (editors)}! .. 

The Avanf-Gal-de In Russia: 
J910-l930New Perspectives 
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material, it is impossible to escape a ' large. Nor is thb ignorance Unique to 
feeling of sameness, the sensation that the Anglo-Sauton world. At tlie great 
the subject Is moribund; In the entire Paris-Moscow show at - the Centre 
world,: there is only; a handful of Pompidou, two years, ago (which. 
Scholars actively, engaged in research in ' incidentally, was one of t|ie more 
this area — Indeed, ' many of thfat - interesting of such exhibitions, though 
handful have contributed to The . Purii's •*Baths*’.tumed up again), it was 
Ayant-Oarde In Russla.- Yet few bf amusing and .sad . to see j^ordsiof 


The 'Avani-darde In Russia wgs 


Wholly- abstract. Dr t Hahl*Koch '5 
assertion Is puzzling. By comparison, 
Gall Harrison Roman’s beautifully 
written essay on Russian avant-garde 
books clearly has a general audience in 
mind, eschews Jargon, ibtit .fepdi 
comparatively tittle to what has already 
been published on ihe subject — for 
example,- Syisaa Compldfi's excellent 
study The Wqtid Backwards. Only p 

... . . - .very small ! number of pdntri buttons, 

Why shOuld thls bo so7 Some of the concepts as Proletcult ana the New n otably V . Rakitin's remarkhble essay 

find. ■ 


them seem to haVe anything heW'or :. visitors hopelessly emraeshed ; in exi 

; ' polysyllabic names they hpd never . sit 

r - i v heard of, strugallng 1 . Ip'- grasp such - .ve: 


f!? eS ' h L tq ^M ‘ oriHinrilv^Dubllshed to accompany ait - reasons , are not ; djfficuit to find. Left, or, simply wandering uncompre 
™kS l ^ l !y.95'i e .o u 8h t nrttto Los Awles CMW The, unhelpful attitude- of the Soviet, hen^ingty through the immense halls 

rind at th? Wrshho r ; authorities ' has 1 m.eanL that or kina] dominate by -yet another ; recon- 
a i fu, tL e . n g th -MuErntfin Washington last winter. |l resiupch based on -archive material or strutjtioh' of Tallin’s Monument to the 
SS events. He merely sketches Museum in wesningian w " * , the . tcc ^hfcnl . examination of .Third International. 

V'rti* iSLUl. ' "* orua jy. . 5 .. ™iik lu/Bnii^ih-deniurv freauent stops far preatn. As a reai|ii,: i- address himself jo a 


on the Latvian artist Ktutsis ^- succeed 
in presenting new scholarship in a lucid 
and. : lively manner. (Interestingly, 
although the Los Angeles- Museum 
refrained from seekingthe cooperation 
of tfee Soviet government, they did- 
invite contributions from- several clis- 
tinguishfed Soviet art historians.) i- 


^ ft ft ii,r i tatreducion. 

'} •- . Garde'; In Russia highlights, (his; Barron, refers' enthusiastically to tfee 

“sfondards of America^ exhibitions. 


, on interpretation; 
art on facts, ; 
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I i ‘i : 







i Ihe 

Kferqnsky df -Qenferpl 

jfmariy, 


IDU5U- ui6 ; w«-"T- ■ HuUding tncir snow oui, Diiaana ui^wii u^nu !««« 

ipbriant scholarly, . books ^lusivHy ffoniy Western’ sources. The staicfoenl: ^that “the map , 

ift 'the' auTse df catafogU^ arid ip, adv r ^ nl ^ c 0 f ijila Was-that they goijkl hrivina founded and theoretically sarne.Wriy,as:,fhe tc^tsi ’wtih n /large' 

^ - ■ ° m.i Utfkikltinrtn 1 ■— tt I-.- di ■ .1,? ± e 1 (I N nohlUll Inn nnnv/ilMaldrl tihalranJ J L ■ 1 *--• 


publish 


major ifredlLffer fa quality rind Interest In exactly; the' 

__ bitia'oe of Ihls Was;.thQi tiiey qouKi naving . lounoea ar J " ■ 

Jefee C-fii - G J . iandferti vritli major 51 

tbSe^ask.-iCrf- tfadltion.up'hfeld Thi 

^hgfiinst'Getraariy. volumes such as CW; rtan y , pi me.^piciur^ Hnu uoiww ,urc »««.. mm* niiuw:«iwjjw «j 

rfeVplutionaryi turniofl Work bv WjlllttmSl’ftbfeln. exhibited w.cre vcty. familiar -- PUni’s •‘undisputed facl i , '. S ticedefeates fev<r same ca?es ,n reV(ou$ly '-unpub llshtd 

^Dripge of 1 thfeSfed w ° r f™T, . rft photdgfaphs. "Vhere: af^’ ho ' colour: 
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The novelist as father 
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Here he is ^ Co the life, the small, 
compact, sprucely-bearded, beautiful- 
ly turned out foreign gentleman with 
the eyeglass and the piercing look 
(head thrown back on shoulders ex- 
aggeratedly high), a little stiff in his 
movements; the aristocratic Pole who 
had gone to sea to get away from the 
congenitally . unaristocratic Russian 
conquerors; the master-mariner 
turned novelist, now presenting him- 
self as the Kentish squire, neatly 
breeched, with highly polished boots 
and leather gaiters; finely mannered, 
but apt to snap, to bite even, under the 
stress of gout or an affront to his sense 
of the proper, or when his privacy was 
threatened; apt to disconcert the local 
ladies by kissing, their hands at first 
meeting. 

His greatest privacy was his writing. 
He did not like talking about that, or 
indeed about books or my kind, to the 
neighbours, to casual visitors, to pil- 


with the childish pursuits and the 
companionship of a small son who 
dearly had the sunniest and most 
outgoing of natures. 

If Jack worshipped his father, it is 
also clear that his father felt closer to 
him than to anybody else, finding in 
him from a very early age the sort of 
easy companionship he most lacked. 
Perhaps only with Jack could he forget 
the harsh complexities of human na- 
ture. the continuous struggle with the 
sense of failure. Borys, though much 
older than Jack, was more difficult; 
Jessie wns hard to relax with and also 
fas John Conrad makes unmistakably 
clear) liable to exhibit jealousy when 
her husband’s guests showed them- 
selves more interested in him than in 
her. But Jack seems to have been open 
and unquestioning,' happiest out of 
doors, eager to be helped with his 


except for holidays, from the age of 
nine until his father died nine years 
later. This is one of the reasons why the 
mixture is rather thin, and why some 
questions remain unanswered. But it is 
not the only reason: John Conrad has 
his own ideas about what should and 
should not be revealed. 

Tn fact his unassuming narrative 
contains a good deal more than im- 


mediately leaps to the eye. The general 
effect is one of quiet illumination; the 
book has to be taken at its own pace. It 


is not until one abandons certain hopes 
as irrelevant that the book declares its 
special charm. It is no good looking in 
it for the artist. John Conrad makes it 
clear that, for the best of reasons, he is 
not concerned with his father's genius 


indeed an improvement - minimal 
services, but room to swing a cat. and 
to put up guests. They had a car, too, 
and a chauffeur-handyman. You had 
to be something of an automotive 
enthusiast to run a car in those days, 
and either comfortably off or a little 
recklessly living on the edge of or just 
beyond your means - as I think Conrad 
must have been living even then, with 
the faithful-and extremely comfortably 
off J.B. Pinker to fall back on. But the 
desperate days were over; only the 
agony of creation remained. Great 


figures moved in and out, applauding - 
Wells and James, Galsworthy and 
Crane, Cunningham Graham, Kipling, 


a ie is far too polite to use that word). 

e does, however, very engagingly 
flesh out the Conrad of the letters, of 


Norman Douglas (who nearly expired 
in a high fever at Capel, though Mr 
Conraa seems to have been unware of 


ever-increasing home-made fleet by his 
ex-sailor father, eager to gather all' he 
could about that father's past life. Thus 


iv. typed ms manuscripts tor mm until 
the day when he could afford to pay 
someone else to do it, but she took no 
interest in what she was typing. It is 
somehow characteristic that much of 
his writing seems to have been done In 
the middle of the night when the 
household was asleep. 

His family life was also private. He 
was never to be seen in slippers even by 
his closest friends. But now, over fifty 
years after his death, we are taken 
some way Into that life by liis younger 
son John, himself in his seventies, a 
retired architect of Canterbury. His 
father called him Jack. He was nine 
years younger than his elder brother, 
Boyy s. Bat yvh&t Conrhd felt or thought 
about Borya, whd inevitably inhabited 
a different world, from Ms brother, Is 
not even touched upon; dnd there is 
equally no indication of what' he felt or 
thought about the fanner’s daughter 
whom he married in the early days of 
struggle, |ong before he had coftie to . 
■..accept! nls divorce: .from the sea as 
absolute- -This: produces a rather odd ' 
emptiness at the centre of what is' ait 
exclusively domestic, study.- The son 
i]: who clearly Joved his father and was 
' Idolized 6 y Mm, is loyal to hjs mother, 
who suffered for most of her. married 


it was a revelation when at last Conrad 
took him sailing in a real boat , out from 
Deal, to discover not only the admira- 
tion and respect in which that father 
was held but also the instant trans- 
formation of a stiffly moving, gout- 
ridden head of family into an active 
seaman nipping up the heaving ladder 
on a visit to the Gull lightship, crippled 
hands and feet forgotten, the years 
shed like awrinkled skin- twenty years 
since he had been to sea except for a 
brief moment pn a “Q" ship during the 
1914 war. There is more in these last 
pages than in all the rest of the book 
about the power of the man with his 
remarkable ability to make others look 
up to him. 

This is natural enough. We are in the 
last phase of Conrad's life and the child 
observer has become a schoolboy. The 
pity is that he was away at school. 


A Personal Record , of the formal biog- 
raphies: 

John Conrad was bom in 1906. His 
father was then already famous and 
beginning to emerge from the darkest 
years of struggle. Nostromo , published 
two years earlier, had all but killed 
him, and another four years were to go 
before he could begin to feel safe in a 
material sense, .though he had Lord 
Jim, The Nigger of the Narcissus and 


The Secret Agent all behind him. The 
first best-seller Was Chance (I see from 
my own copy, dated January 27, 1914, 
that it was the fourth reprint in twelve 
days). But at least from 1910 onwards 
the household was comfortable. 

It was then that the boy started 
taking notice, then too that the family 
moved from Aldington over Romney 
Marsh ("this poky tittle hole . . . four 


tiny rooms in half a cottage", to quote 
Conrad himself to William Rothen- 
stein towards the end of 1909) to the 
moated farmhouse at Capel. This was 


the crisis) - and, of course, Edward 
Garnet! with his funny frog face and 
almost perfect absence of humour, the 
beginning and foundation of Conrad's 
ultimate success. Also Ford Madox 
Hueffer, still not quarrelled with, 
though meaning much.less in Conrad's 
life than he had done in worse days. 
Fame and adulation, respect, loo, he 
had indeed achieved; but not yet solid 
prosperity. 

■ And then, immediately after the 
1914 war, came a much grander house: 
Oswalds, at Bishopsbourne near Can- 
terbury; pleasing to look at in its cool, 
Georgian way; less comfortable, John 
Conrad tells us, to live in than one 
might think; but a seal of mild afflu- 
ence even in' those days. Certainly 
rents were minimal and wages a dis- 
grace, but even so, you could not run 
two gardeners and a chauffeur out of 
doors, and indoors a valet/butler, a 
cook, two housemaids and extra help 
from the village for entertaining - to 
say nothing of a fine Cadillac - without 
qualifying ab a serious citizen. 


This was a big step up from Canel 
where most oflohn CWad'sX 
hood was spent, and a very bieE 
indeed from the Pent, when §3 
looked fora lime as though this sumS 
genius might be broken, What I mgj 
the narrative is any sense of ifc 
atmosphere of strain and doom abou 
that household, which must havebol 
inspissated to a degree as the novelist 
wrestled to clarify his images and ml 
livelihood in return for them; or of the 
intermittent euphoria . the sort of stir |n 
the house, that must have been aim. 
rent when a book was at last finish 
and delivered, or a shining motor-car 
came booming up to replace an andem 
rattletrap. We are refreshed by the 
charming and innocent commerce oi 
father and small son, the relaxed 
conversations with the village black- 
smith, the occasional asperities to- 
wards importunate or foolish visitor 
the motor-car rides; the visits to Dies- 

E e; the great trip to Poland as warn; 
reaking out all over Europe; theses 
games. But we have to supply the 
tension for ourselves. What was papa's 
mood when, badly stuck in a noveffc 
would haul the small boy out of bed k 
the middle of the night to finish off a 
game of chess, and perhaps pin 
another? We are not told. • 

Poor Ford gets it in the neck as usual 
(he asked for it, of course; and In this 
particular case he did not like Mis 
Conrad and she did not like him); but 
the irony here is that these artless 
childhood memories bring out mott 
clearly than elsewhere those aspects o( 
Conrad which Ford and Ford atone, all 
his nonsense nothwltystandiiig, knw 
how to recreate, using elaborate arti- 
fice in A Personal Remembram to 
paint a picture the essential simplicity 
of which matches John Conrad's image 
in its radiance while, at the same time, 
exploring the depths. 


The poet as politician 




tripairu there, is sympathy Tor her in 
, her, affliction, but there are also one or 
twp half- glimpses of what must surely 
•..have been often a fairly edgy state of 
• affairs-" 

• Thus, fpr$utmplei the small boy had 
a passion' for Meccano (that steadfast 
nursery delight only very recently, 
unbelievabLy, wiped off the face of the 
earth as though it had noverbeeit) and 
' for- model steam-engines. His father. 
' once committed the evidently hard-to- 
. forgive mistake of bringing nim back 
. from a visit to London some delectable 
. *aa»ssorie's" for the elaboration arid 
\ multiplication of Meccano 'models - 
\ but no present for Jessie: the small boy 

X-' 1 ..AWa.CAai.UI..' 


By F. S. L. Lyons 

ELIZABETH CULLINGFORD: ' 

' Yeats, Irefand and Fhadan 
251pp. Macmillan. £15. 
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This is an excellent • book, but one 
whose title does jt less than justice. It 
is indeed concerned with the vexed 
..question of Yeats’s connection with 
Fascism, but this episode accounts for 
no more than the last forty pages . 1 
. Elizabeth Culllngford's real purpose is 
• braver and more comprehensive;, to 
look at Yeats's nationalist as: well as 
his Fasdft record. More! . specifically, 

' her purpose is to challenge the thesis 
advanced sixteen years ago by Conor 
Cruise O'Brien . In a famous essay, 
’‘Passion and Cunning’ 1 . The thesis, as 
Dr Qillinsford summarizes' it, . Was 
.that "while Yeats! was- •••*' . self- 
interested, half-hearted rind intermit- 
tent nationalist, he, was an. ardent arid 
early Ifesdsi": The case, presented by 
Dr Ouise : O’Brion with ’ typical 
panache, was a .tour de force of 
special pleading, but although it has 
been challenged from time to time, it 


'.^e 8 Sfe;.&rid thereafter rio more Mecca- 
v v no W t steanvengin« for - little Jack 
- ; y without! “attfoket ora jiiece of Jewel- 
v :;/lery for Jbssiq. This was after fifteen: 
: or sixteen: years of marriage,' and. the 

• child was^ixor^spven...: ; 

: * . ~ Ther4 Is also a swift, .almost imper- 
ceptibly fleet! rig shaft ; of ^bitterness 
when JohriCohrad reveals (that nftelr 


. when JohriCohrad reveals {that nftelr 
his father's defcth every book or manu- 
script Of - pj?ce = of paper j with ; hia 
signature, of, handwriting vyas sold - 
aithough tfte- father had explained to 
the son that be was not going to give 
• him copies of all his books because one 
: day he wfould inherit his - mother's 
inscribed copies. ' 


irelah&'.to' ‘realize that it Ik Wit one of 
several possible interpretations. 

Dr Cullingford traces painstakingly, 
the origins and development of 
Yeats's career as a nationalist which, 
she would maintain, was for him no 
pose but a lifelong commitment. She 
has not much difficulty in establishing 
this for the early Yeats and only a lit- 
tle more in establishing it for the later 
Yeats, though .she Is, I think, on less 
firm ground when dealing n with the 
period between the 1907 riots over 
the first production of The Playboy of 
the Western World and the Easter Ris- 
ing of 1916. Yeats experienced .a 
marked recoil from Ireland at thBt 
time and his closest friend. Lady 
Gregory, not only noticed It, but- was 
for , a While anxious lest , it might 
became, permanent: And even though 
the Easter, Rising reawakened Ms 
nationalism, if was not until 1922, 
inauspicious year of civil war, that the 
poet took his momentous decision to 
return home and, in part, at least, to 
1 remake, his life in . the service of his 
country. •/ . ' 

Dr Cullingford ’s book . ; draws 

together tjie -various strands that 
made up Yeats's 1 nationalism more 
deftly than any other 1 have read. But 
the lady doth explain too much. To 
-. reduce Ycats. everi in , hUj ; political 
.-rbld; ftf a ^tieHds: pf.riieMfcqti^'prdi 
ositlons is llke trying tq analyse; the 


rainbow — it can be dftne but it misses 
the main point. And the main point 
about Yeats is surely the variousness 
and complexity, which flowed into his 
work so that that work transcended 
time and place even when deeply 
affected by both. 

By emphasizing the continuity of 
Yeats's nationalism Dr . Cullingford 
anchors him rather too firmly to Dub- 
lin and in so doing underestimates the 
.counter-attraction of London. To 
interpret any Anglo-Irish writer sim- 
ply, or even primarily, in terms of one 
allegiance is to misunderstand ; the 
whole Anglo-Irish condition, which is 


before the rise of Hitler vial not 
term of indiscriminate abuse li 
since become, but also that 
involvement, was both brief and wgnw 
individual, not to say idiosyncratic. It 
had little to do with the actualities ot 
European politics (though it 
influenced by the lethal potentialrties 


. '' • '< : *•; .'•'*] *• ;••>'’■ . 7 •• . 
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to appear excessively Irish when In 
England and deplorably English when 
in Ireland. That may seem ; an 
unhappy fate, but' when ft. pro- 
duces — as It did in the work of Yeats 
and Synge and Lady Gregory — what 
the poet called that “ancient, cold, 
explosive, detonating impartiality”, 
then it allow the writer, however 
Involved he may appear to be, to hold 
back from' jus material with' d 
detachment . Which, gives him at his 
best the characteristic Anglo-Irish 
astringency. ... 

• : But' 'if Dr Cullingford to some 
extent over-simplifies Yeats, she can 
still tell us a great deal, especially 
abpUt the Sources’ of his nationalism. 
:■ Moreover, in! her duel - with Cruise 
7 O'BHen,';. though she does ntit eclipse 
jifin (who can?), she often ' has thri befct 
of it because of her .superior khbw-' 
ledge and objectivity. :TTius, She, can 
• show that Yeatb was much mqre sym- 
pathetic ■ to . tjie Dublin/ working class 


imiueuwbu uy u*v iwnu* r j i « 

of Irish politics), but a great 
do with his preoccupation w lh puKW 
order and his "aristocratic 
of “the depotism of the educated as- 
ses'’. It took very little direct contefl 
with the Blueshirts and their Ka*r, 
General O’Duffy, to 
wherever the despotism of too ta 
cated classes might come ft0 ^' 
would not be found qu £ rt 5 

The episode dosed, 
atmosphere not of high tragedy bu , 
broad farce. : 

Dr Cullingford ends a* sjje.b^ 
by establishing that Yeats ended I asw 
began, as' "a nationalist of 
of John O’Leary”, that indo^Hat* 
old Fenian who dreamed 
breaking the English connection, w 
■who also believecTthat Mhere are 
tain things a rrtan must not!® 
a nalioh"— in effect, lh? ^ & 
things, which are now. being 
the Provisional IRA. -Yeah '■ w g wU 
twenty when KfoLptel. 
patriot i-andv 6Tleawi ”!^JckaJ) 
(though admittedly no? 
nalipnalisrrt stamped him Jar ^ 
it : is rather too mu** .to .djdjfj 
.that, as Di 1 Cullingford dpes P 
1 it.. .Vaote was - csseir. 




-. ' There, is very little more/ like that. 
But Ifhhikitis enough to .bear innjind 
as at lepst a : partial explanation of 
Conffld’a sometimes excessively defen- 
■sive reserves - and also of his qnchanr- 
: ment, here rdvenled for the first .time , 


; lienr^nof^vtl spoke i( nevertheless *. • - 11 : 

, ; / At conferences which.W^e.wellTotiemleil. v •/ ’ / ; • •' • • *; 

; 7 • 8ee-no-£vil Bjtiiulted rhoiip.ofhlaholi'-poliu/ '■ "i ■- •; . i 

V It made blaqk crosses agaln»Jl names he‘d heard of. m 

'. .. Speak'rio-Evilpraot(gedh|S8Hemmcaatirt*!i, ;• . ; ' ' ' ]'*■ 

- : Muiearpegj(los,theca^drideofaamUe, ’ '* f 

The fourth Wept, lit vVas tlie ahurleSI In the Bible. ' ' 7 J „ ' 

Ilcliatl wlln^tedt|i|i(l(iMnls^ .7; ;: >• . ^ 

7 7/.7 


independent . sehator than ' hU totro 
siy^critjc would allow hint to be'. anc 

'■Ihafi 'M' iu.r rC..i.A AmJi'. 


-I-.,. . j-ll— ... . VI II, 

lthc Bluesh|ri niqyemeht, Was a ;'s^ent 
. force, but, tin Mb* contrary , when that 
r movement was al its height and 'whert 


^On. thejQuesjion :df,/th^ jpasdst^.dtih- 
£ . nection -irseLf sh? is, sensible ji'nd,;ejff?c- 

: tlVft ; 'Shp': nrii • cilVamnt 1 -Isv 1 


.ir.-’y ■■ 7? 7.? r;"-"'' 7'v». -i: 

.-..I. --'.f.iV'.l-X >-. - 
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7, not only the oi^lqus fact tjiat.Fnsdshi 


SliSioSltSat Xrn&m 

• show that Yeatb was' much mqre sVm- a^oSaf truth-.H^ 

patfieiW ■ to. tjie. DubliiV Workifta /class " S rill 

; than appears in the'' cWe O’Brien TJ ^ ^m^rh So^besidcs, and gt 
. efflay, that he Was a more. liberal and ■ recognize 

indenendent jtahaihr ihnni' hla l-otro- Cullingford ■ hersetti WQg 

•Lij. when •> she .djes .the -pocnj:. "jg ^ 
riari -which, wfltteh in ola.a^i R^.^ 

Whole^ public .dangour. 1 ! into, / . 

ijS5 . How>n i, that 

i- f-. • Wbat he talfcj about,. :■ 7 . - , :■ 
Con- And there’s tk P.oh 1 ” 3 ”^. v ■!:• 7 '! • 
ifqc- '. Thathas read;a>id^ 
jeny ' Ahd maybe ^hat ihey 3 ^ P: . 

iorii- ;of,War.aijd wfy offahi' • i : 
out But 0. that l wer^youpg agaW . , 
dsfo Arid Jield hetlfi ' 1 

• '■ «i 7 1 : ' ' ' •' • 
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Trying to be American 


HaRLES C. ALEXANDER: 

Here the Country Lies 
Nationalism and the Arts in Twentieth- 
Century America 

336pp. Indiana University Press, distri- 
buted by International Book Distribu- ' 
tors. £19.50. 
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Alfred Stieglitz liked to reminisce that 
during his student days in Europe in 
the 1860s he had seen in the streets 1 
many waggon-hitched stallions, with 
swaying penises exposed to anyone 1 
who happened to look. “In New 
York", Stieglitz pointed out, “such a 
thing would not be, permitted. All the 1 
horses in the city are geldings'-’. So in 1 
1923 he photographed the underside of 1 
a gelding on a Manhattan street and 1 
called the picture “Spiritual America”. 

That gesture epitomized the 192Us. 
But, even twenty years earlier, Henry ! 
Adams had meditated: 

The force of the Virgin was still felt 
at Lourdes, and seemed to be as 
potent as X-rays; but in America 
neither Venus nor Virgin ever 
had value as force - at moqt as 

sentiment For evidently 

America was ashamed of her, and 
she was ashamed of herself, other- 
wise they Would not have strewn 
fig-leaves so profusely all over her. 
Only Walt Whitman, as far as he could 
judge, “had ever insisted on the power 
of sex". But then Adams, obviously, 
was still ignorant of Melville. Perverse 
American literature might be - but not 
gelded. Sexual, awareness itself has 
been a sign of emancipation from 
Europe. It was the recovery after the 
First World War of such spiritually 
potent ancestors as Melville ana 
Tboreau and Emily Dickinson that 
tomstltutes the “American Renaiss- 
uce". F.O. Matthiessen, oddly 
enough, was to borrow the phrase for 
ba magisterial Art and Expression in 
*e Age 0 / Emerson ana Whitman 

e , backdating its range from the 
to the 1840s. For it was the 
“Youne America" movement of the 
1310s that : first declared its aesthetic 
tod intellectual independence from 
“rope. But it was the so-called “Lost 
Generation" of the 1920s that first took 
ppod and conscious possession of that 
mheritance. - 

Retrieval was rapid ' and can be 
bjcedfrbm D.H; Lawrence, Studies bi 
CwKfc American Literature (1923), to 
WlUiim Carlos Williams, In the Amer- 
Grain] (IMS), to Van Wyck 
■ ?rooks,; Emerson and Others (1927), 
S Mumford, Herman Melville 
U^J, That year the quarterly Anter-< 
.jgfo Uftiialnre made its appearance, 
“waringb ,, vHthirii the last five years 
American sch61a'rs‘have. awakened .tp 
. no fact that our literary history sup- 
■ a rich and comparative y unwork- 

™ .field", ..The following year Sinclair 
vws became the .first American wri- 
• ter.: to be a^arped the- Nobel Prjzle, 

was not a 

‘ the twentieth century. 

. JwsEirierSon, In Hia Phi Beta Kappa 
: 7 1937; who fired 

*®^ Heard round.the wqrld: 

. o5. r ^^y. pf dependence. our^long, 

; ; : fo.7the JeatTiing^pT 


Hemingway, Edmund Wilson, Ger- 
trude Stein and Wallace Stevens) 
learning the delights of the eastern 
frontier, with a dual perspective on 
both America and Europe; of planting 
their own vernacular undeferentially 
on the map of Europe; and instructing 
Europeans in the international entang- 
lements of their own heritage. 

The key question, Charles C. Alex- 
ander thinks, is “when and how the 
United States might come to have its 
own definably national culture”. The 
answer, it might be thought, is obvious 
enough in terms of Lexington and 
Yankee Doodle, of Cabots and 
Lowells, the bean and the cod. It was to ' 


extend such mythologies that William 
Carlos Williams fin In the American 
Grain) linked Columbus to Cortez to 
Cotton Mather to Aaron Burr to 
Franklin to Washington to Lincoln to 
Daniel Boone. When processed in the 
popular media - Hollywood and west- 
erns - such myths were to have their 


By Harold Beaver 

First World War, was still to be called villc or Henry James, could sustain 
“colonial" or (as Harriett Monroe such a discourse almust single-handed; 
preferred) “provincial” , hardly, mat- they could develop It out of their own 
ters. What was needed, as Randolph critical resources. Though some hud 
Bourne recognized in 1918, was the first to go abroad; and for most the new 
“desperate spiritual outlaw with the programmes needed spelling out. “Be- 
just to create’'. What mattered was an tore we have an American literature", 
independent American use of its own James Russell Lowell had long ago 
source materials and myths (as Emer- urged, “we must have an American 
son and Whitman and Dvorak had criticism.” It is this that the inlurned, 
claimed); with an independent Amer- nationalist mood of the 1920s and 
ican development of European forms 1930s provided. 

^ si 

Natlonahsm m itself had little to do frainedbytle example of^ Whitman. His 

m- n r R nrL ram fnr was ,he " W0T<1 Democratic, the word 
rikSp r ny En-Masse”; his the path to the libera- 

fnnnlmr . JjLJ fUm tion ofbod y and s P ir ' t - Wright admired 

SJSnTSwS T horeau ’ s individualism even more; as 
Berlin in 192-, to recognize a national Stieglitz who, Viennese-style , 

^ founded the Photo-Secession. But 

I?' equally sustaining was the spread of 
the Dizzy Skyscraper . But the mere new marines: Uie New Republic in 
use of a. motif from baseball or jazz or igw s Arts in 1916 followed by 
Walt Disney or drugstores ensured the D;<j/| |he American Mercury and 

countless more. New York incrcasing- 
|y came to be the broker of the modern; 
and in New York it was often Jews who 


controlled these magazines: Stieglitz 
himself, Waller Lippmunn, Walter 
Wcyl, Paul Rosenfcld, George Jean 
Natnan, James Oppenhcim, Waldo 


broadest and most abiding impact; and 
it was in the critical absorption of 
popular culture that modem American 
art was born, Anton Dvorak in 1895 
had insisted it should be, calling on 
American composers to use native folk 
song. Besides "plantation melodies 
and slave song”, Dvorak suggested rhe 

g ossibilities in Indian chants, New 
Irleaus creole songs Rnd dances, and 
“the plaintive ditties of the homesick 
German or Norwegian”: the composer 
should listen to whistling boys* to street 
singers, to organ grinders. Because the 
best music ties “hidden among all the 
races that are co-mingled In this coun- 
try”. Sticji, for all the variety of their 
talent, wds to be the extraordinary 
achievement of Sherwood Anderton, 
e.e. cummings, Eugene O'Neill, Scott 
Fitzgerald," William Carlos Williams, 
T.S. Eliot, Charles Ives, Aaron Cop- 
land, Nathanael West and Frank Lloyd 
Wright; their achievement remains 
generative to this day. 

Professor Alexander’s own answer 
to his question, however, is curiously 
ghostly and insecure: 

I have taken at face value the explicit 
statements of people like the com- 
poser Aaron Copland, the novelist 
Thomas Wolfe, or the painter Tho- 
maS Hart Benton that they wanted to 
speak artistically as Americans and 
to Americans, to capture the spirit 
and pulse of the national life. . . .T 
• offer no judgments about the extent 
to which somebody succeeded or fell 
short of his-or her effort to express: 
. America or lo help create au Amer- 
. .lican art. The point .is that being 
American was vitally important to a 
: great number of people in the arts 
-' during the : first foiir decades of the 
century, 1 That quality befog - or 
: /■trvipKtobe-'isWh'at fh 


Frank. “A Jew without Judaism, an 
[idmr 1 American without America" . Frank 

SSrvjS once described himself. A burning 

need for aesthetic and intellectual 
transcendence was turned by these 

, L „ to i n 8 ^,a 1 e ime rve „, i ° n b iLEe a. n , 

of the Public Works of Art Project, in rect jon was evoked, worthy of their 
Itself ensured nothing either. How idealism. All could agree on one thing: not really it 
many of those celebrated murals are that America, whatever else it might and engagi 
still to be seen? Let alone admired? ^ was nat “Anglo-Saxon”. enceon Ge 

Reviewing the work of the Federal 

Writers* Project up to 1937, Lewis This alone helped to dispose or that 


Mumford was certain that “more pub- querulous 
lie good has come out of the bankrupt- anglophilia . So many of these new boys 
cy of the economic order than ever had spoken German or Yiddish at 
came regularly out of its flatulent home. For some, like Lionel Trilling, 
prosperity”. In retrospect that seems England might hold a special alirac- 
doubtful. What counted even in-Ihe ■ Uon. For otfitire 1 it was irrelevant; and 
1930s - perhaps especially in the 1930s when they made for Europe . 1 1 was the 
- was tne self-confident need to test Europe of Berlin and Pnris and Rome, 
and challenge orthodoxy, whether But especially Paris. Pound's move 
foreign Or native-based, by an open, from London to Paris in 1920 was to be 
critical, miscellaneous discourse which decisive. Paris Was fo be Ihe capital.of 
is the “truth” of art. This might turn what Pound called^ with typical blus- 
out to be The Day of the Locust, or ter, the “American Ristirgimento". : ■ 
Light tn August t or, for that' matter. But the “Renaissance" was not con- 
Porgy and Bess. fined to -Paris, Chicago or Greenwich 

Village. It was Its manifold facets that 
Towering talents, like those of Mel- made it a “Renaissance". There was 


This alone helped to dispose of that 


bugbear, literary 


the “Harlem Renaissance”; the craft 
revival, signalled by the opening of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in 
Manhattan in 1931 ; the rediscovery of 
Lincoln and Jefferson, whose hellenic 
shrines in Washington were built in 
these decades; Ihe recovery of the 
language itself, whose monument be- 
came H.L. Mencken's The American 
Language (first published in 1919). 
The depression years reconciled most 
expatriates to their homeland, despite 
all its abuses. As Van Wyck Brooks 
was to write: “out prosaic republic 
seemed curiously inculpable beside 
Mussolini's Italy or Germany or 
Spain”. While for those further left, 
the survival of America depended on 
the “Europeanization” of its culture. 
That was the message from the Parti- 
san Review, originally an organ of the 
John Reed Club of New York, the 
Communist Purty’s Manhattan affili- 
ate. By the lime its editorial board 
split, in 1936, on the issue of Stalinist 
denunciation of Trotsky, Lowell's de- 
mand for American criticism had been 
more than fulfilled. With the advent of 
the New Critics, the unimaginable was 
about to happen : of American criticism 
overtaking and submerging American 
literature altogether. 

Charles C. Alexander is an histo- 
rian, not a literary man. The strength 
of his guide Is that it presents n whole 
cross-section of the arts: painting, 
architecture, sculpture, music, drama. 
His potted history neatly dovetails 
major figures and movements with bits 
of gossip thrown in. “Dark-featured, 
not really handsome, but well-dressed 
and engaging" begins a typical sent 
ence on George Gershwin, linking the 
Rhapsody in ulue to the Concerto in F. 
The book can be recommended as a 
reliable tool, a handy companion to 
; Henry F. May's The End of American 
'• Innocence 0959). But as n clue to 

* nationalism in the arts, Here ihe Coun- 
■ try Lies is as vague and unsatisfactory 
1 as its title. By insisting tin 1900 as its 

dateline and on gentility as an opening 
move, it obscures all the tensions of the 
- American pn de sidcle. The initial 
‘ paragraphs glow with an imperial sun- 
rise,. Yet the generation of tne 1920s in 
, its' formal obsessions and that of the 

• 1930s in , its 'social commitments owed 
far more. to (he generation of their 
fathers and grandlatheb than this 
textbook's insistence on new begin - 
1 tiirigs cares 1 6 admit. ' 


By kenneth Mlnogue 

DAVID CULBERT (EdltorJ: 

Mission to Moscow i". 

277pp. University of - Wisconsin 
Press. £2.50.- ri-.. ’ •■ 

0 299 08384 S. J , 

Readers on the wrong side of fifty- 
may remember the film Mission to 
Moscow as a piece of patriotic . non- 
seme whidh disulayea Bukharin, 


Nights Dream. Scholarship like this 
is a marvellous, excuse to relive those 
afternoons we Wasted in dark places 
so Iqng ago. The risk we take Is disil- 
lusion wheq . we. discover what drivel 
■' most of It Was, But with. Mission to 
Moscow, we are dealing with rubbish 
ofa'dgiuficant^ft. 7,7 " ■ m 

Wartime governments are often 
.keep to stir up some patriotic emo- 
tion, blit it's seldom that they go to 
,the lengths of turning history, entirely 
topsy-turvy. This a ' what ■ Joseph 
,;Davies managed to do. A mfllionafre 
inisfriessmau 8erit io Moscow ns US 
ambassador by President- Rotisevelt 
in 1936, he was described, much later 
by -the producer of the film as "a 
, pompous, conceited, arrogant man 
'" iiU ambitious than 


Or, consider the ambassador’s 
response to the discovery . that the 
Russians are very likely bugging Ms 
efobassy: . I say nothing outside 

the Kremlib about Russia that I 
wouldn't say: to Stalin's face , . . let. 
'em hear. We'll be friends that much 
faster.” 

■ in the . context of this. Russo- 
Americau lovefest, even allies like 
the British and Freiicft appear dev!- 
oup and dassbound, i unprepared- to 
. take the excursion aioiina Soviet fac- 
tories : that gave pavfes ' his really 
: first-hapd, \ ;;and; • truly' . .'.empirical 
incoraprehMidonaf Rusriin realities, 

; : The - belittling of historical . per- 
- sodalities 'which this sentimental 
n. produce 
could be' 
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GERMAN HISTORY 


The limits of dictatorship 


By F.L. Carsten 

GERHARD HIR5CHFIELD and LOTHAR 
KETTENACKER (Editors): 

Der “Ftihrerslaat": Mythos und 

-Realltfit 

Studien zur Struktur und Politik des 
Dritien Reiches 

465pp. Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta. DM4S. 

Hitler and the policies of the Third 
Reich continue to fascinate the his- 
torians, in Qerntany as well as in the 
English-speaking world, and the 
mountain of literature concerned 
with these topics is forever growing. 
In Germany, two rival historical 
schools have emerged. The one con- 
tinues to emphasize the importance 
of the dictator on whose ultimate 
decision all depended and who con- 
tinued to impose his will on Ger- 
many and German-occupied Europe 
to the bitter end. The other, while 
not • denying Hitler's Importance, 
gives priority to the “objective" fac- 
tors, especially social and economic 
ones, which enabled him to establish 
and maintain himself in power. It 
sees the Third Reich as a “poly- 
cracy” of rival and competing ele- 
ments, with a Hitler often hesitant to 
take decisions or simply not 
interested in matters of administra- 
tion and detail. In its view, the 
internal conditions of Oermany dur- 
ing the war years became increas- 
ingly chaotic, as new agencies com- 
peted for Influence with .the older 


for plunder'*, the growing economic 
crisis In Germany and the exhaustion 
of her resources. He also points to 
the growing “fragmentation of 
decision-making processes", the dis- 
integration of government into ill- 
coordinated special agencies, often 
busy fighting each other, which 
gradually replaced the more orderly 
forms of administration. In this 
reviewer's opinion, both interpreta- 
tions have much in their favour: 
there is no glaring contradiction be- 
tween them. In certain fields, Hitler 
continued to enforce his will: as 
proved by his daily conferences on 
the military situation, his direction of 
military campaigns and even the 
conduct of battles (from afar), where 
his stream of orders delivered by 
radio considerably helped the Allies 
who could decipher them. In internal 
affairs, on the other hand, Hitler lost 
touch and interest the longer the war 
lasted and left matters to his 


ones, ndw "special plenipotentiaries" 
usurped power, and fuller proved 
unable to control the ghosts he bad 


“plenipotentiaries", but this was not 
the case at the beginning of his rule. 
The Third Reich from beginning to 
end would have looked very different 
without him. Only future research 
will elucidate HiUer’s precise role 
outside the fields of foreign policy 
and military decision-taking. 

These controversial papers are 
followed by those dealing with 
specific aspects of the regime. Lothar 
Kettenacker asks the very pertinent 
questions: why did the large majority 
of the Germans identify with the 
"Austrian demagogue", and what 
mass mentality made the “Hitler 
myth” possible? His answer U that 
Hitler's slogans and speeches, his 
petty-bourgeois prejudices, were tail- 
ored to the non-political, naive sen- 
timents of ordinary Germans, that 


Hitler was “made from the same 
clay", that he often gave them pater- 
nal, homely advice on questions of 
everyday life. Germans were of 
course accustomed to look up to 
father figures, be they the old 
Emperor William I, or Bismarck, or 
Field-marshal von Hindenburg. After 
von Hindenburg's death in 1934, 
many no doubt transferred these 
feelings to the “FOhrer", who pro- 
misedthem a strong, united Germany 
and a glorious future. 

On a similar topic Ian Kerahgw, 
discussing “The FQhrer Image and 
Political Integration", on the basis 
of detailed research in Bavaria, finds 
a clear dichotomy between the image 
of the National Socialist Party and 
that of Hitler. While the former 
often had an essentially negative 
image (eg, because of its attacks on 
the churches). Hitler stood "above 
the humdrum of normal affairs", 
looked after the needs of the nation 
and was even considered (until 1939) 
"a man of peace". Massive support 
for him continued after the outbreak 
of war, and Kershaw estimates that 
perhaps 80 per cent of the Germans 
followed Hitler. Before the war 
ended I asked a Medical .Officer in 
the German Army, an old Com- 
munist, how many Germans sup- 
ported Hitler at the height of his 
success, and he replied unhesitat- 
ingly, “75 per cent . The two esti- 
mates are very similar. 

Several essays discuss, from very 
different aspects, the role of the 
£lites in the regime. Milan Hauner, 
in "The Professionals and the 
Amateurs in National Socialist 
Foreign Policy”, stresses that in the 
AuswSrtige Amt and the ranks of 
German diplomats there were hardly. 


any changes of personnel, that Rib- 
bentrop's appointment to London in 
1936 and as foreign minister in 1938 
were the first departures horn that 
rule, and that even under him the 
Auswitrtige Amt continued to be 
dominated by the old professionals. 
They were engaged in bitter conflicts 
with various National Socialist agen- 
cies which tried to conduct foreign 
policy, in particular in the Near and 
Middle East, but without any con- 
spicuous success. In its turn many 
members of the old elite— the nobil- 
ity and array officers— penetrated the 
ranks of the SS, as Gunnar Boehnert 
shows in “The Jurists in the SS- 
Fflhrerkorps". By 1938 about 14 per 
cent of the SS generals were mem- 
bers of the old nobility: the percen- 
tage can hardly have been much 
higher In the army (the proportion of 
nobles in the general population was 
only about 0.14 per centl). Elke 
Frfihlich, in a paper “The Party on 
the Local Level", demonstrates that 
after 1933 the better-situated 
people— farmers as well as middle 
class-joined the Party, which before 
had often been distinctly lower class 
in Its local composition. In the 
Bavarian villages investigated by her 
the local leaders of the Peasant 


and role of the mayors of lar* 
German cities. Horst MabS 


Fn a paper on "Monocracy or 
Polycracy?” Klaus Hildebrand stress- 
es That Hitler's decision to go to war 
of these schools as well as a number 
of other specialists' from Britain and 
Germany to discuss the differences: 
Der "FWirersiaat"; Mythos und 
ftealiitit contains the, sixteen papers 
given at', that conference. ' Nine of 
them are in German, and seven in 
English— they are printer^ In the lan- 
guage of tne speaker (with sura- 
manes in the other language), pro- 


league, usually well-to-do farmers, 
simply changed sides. This inter- 
penetration of the old and the new is 
an interesting aspect of the Third 
Reich which merits further investiga- 
tion, on the local, provincial and 
national levels. The old Elites thus 
hoped to preserve their influence, 
but to what extent were they success- 
ful? In the case of the SS, they 
surely failed in their attempts to 
influence its goats and activities. * 

Two essays discuss the functions 


E er cent— had joined 
efore Hitler became chanc^li^ 
other words these were lucres 
posts given to "meritorious” nu 
members. But there were frequw 
changes of personnel and many W 
forced out soon. As Jeremy iffi 
shows In a paper on “City Govm 
ment between Party and State” fo 
new mayors clashed only too 
with the powerful Gauleiter vhohri 
been entrenched in their post* t ioct 
the early days of National Socialist] 
These trusted "old comrades" pot 
sessed a direct line to Hitler, X 
remained loyal to them and backed 
them in case of conflict-and & 
errant mayor had*no option but to 
quit. In this field, top, Hitler's paw 
of intervention must not be underes- 
timated. That he did not always sk 
it is a different matter. In tbe ltd 
essay Peter Hflttenberger quotes i 
fascinating case in which a tag- 
drawn-out and bitter conflict be- 
tween the medically qualified dead 
surgeons and the mere “deotlstt" 
was submitted to Hitler for dedskra. 
But he remained silent and refusal 
to take sides, and the conflict ns 
finally settled by a compromise. 

These essays show how much more 
research remains to be done on dif- 
ferent aspects of National SodaJiit 
rule, and how strong the' differences 
often were between tbe data Hi 
the reality of the Third Reich. Il ms 
well worth publishing them-lhouik 
unfortunately we are not riven, ue 
often extremely lively- discussions 
which followed the papers. 


The inspiration of instability 


n N £3*3 By Michael Butler r i , ; 




■ vlng to what' exteiit the study of 
, recent Gerrtah history- has become 
. : the property of younger British hta- 
. torians. ..The- volume contains three 
. introductory -essays on the ■ present 
state of the controversy ; about •' the 
importance of.. Hitipr versus .'.'poly- 
cracy'', . while the . others 4bal with 
- BpedaJ aspects Of - National -Socialist 
\ . policies arid rule. .. 


RONALD TAYLOR: 

Literature and Society In Germany 
1918-1945 . _ 

363pp. Brighton: Harvester. £22. 

0 85527 898 6 . 


reduction of history to "background" narrative, carried along as It is on a 
and ijie. relegation of .imaginative basis of well-documented fact and 
uteratiBe- to- 1 the. level ' of; social dpcti- Sources, brat a,- similar pace * in 


ment. The latter is the more insldi- covering a very large number of 
ouBly tempring. For It is often the minor and major literary figures, far 
third-rate or even trivial writer who from integrating them into the social 
is the most "typical" of his time, fabric, is more likely to leave the 
while a major work of the imagine- reader breathless and with an im- 
tlon Is Inevitably distorted, if Tt Is. pression of bittine&s. 
used solely to Illustrate a sociological . ■ 

analysis. . . • The brief .discussion of the after- 

>r., i ■ j,..: u . '■ ■' . math of Expressionism, for example, 

imi 1 ? 4^ ion doe8 Oot °° i U8ticc to that move- 
- tWO sections— 1918-1933 and 1933- mwit’a i’nmnl«v ar-hlnvalmcnfa nrtT- 


scientists and scholars -an intellctMl 
exodus without parallel in the Distal 
of modern Europe. Before tfitf.jKw 

.1- i i r,i«*nKnfl 


la. a' paper on ''“Monocracy or 
Polycra^? 1 '- KJabi Hfidebrurid stress-. 
£s that pliers dccislori tb gri-to war 
•’j, was Caused solely' jby political, 'J : hot 
; fcOMtale*. mo fives,;- that he domi- 
nated the field of foreign ^dlicy mort 
; visibly than Chat, bf internal affairs, 
that -his racialist utopianism . was 
, “singular . Brief- not’ comparable", as 


■ _ — ■ . v V Tr ... . .T. omvGjr. jic inotcuy proper assessment of the Bauhaus s 

6ne ^Ro aa I d D Savior ° tackl ^ in this flights the central socio-political significant contribution to German 

' book- The ^ fiSinJh? StffWrt ,£ suos beforo examin- culture in this period. A persistent 

to ol thri JWJfc &i h literary responses they feature of German public life is 

ooHaDM or wd the neatly expressed as the tendency to 

rnnriSt J?)? dovd.Tjre method is not entirely “convert a socio-political Issue into a 

S , i? p -v! 1 |. uc «^^ h 0 1 v '' ov et- Indeed, jt is dlf-'- metaphysical exercise”, t but the 

inSBSf r a ”r flc.tflt-to- see how the study- of liters- important argument that the peculiar 

S/SSSSSSfc sgdksssgss 

stsis&s 

g t* that threaten his enterprise, the . well enough in the dnve of historical ous analysis than it receives here*. A 

rim (Jar compression leads to bold but 


, from Mussolini'S policy bif conquest 
. which was traditionally imperiaiist, 
arid therefore the term “fascism " as 
. : applied ; to . Gerfrinny must - 
rejected. -In contrast With Hllde- 


ofteri , conventional diwusslpns of 


• * 4 . . •!. . - , , • - 

Spring: 


, such major writers, as Kafka, Thomas 
Manq l; Hesse, 9recht, -.p6blln .and 
Brocb. But just- what gives . thelr 
work ap. autonomous':: value beyond 
the' immediate social environment 1^ 


lation, had left, bringing with them (in 
Romain Roiland’s words) "every ibrn? , 
of that Germany which we love aw . 
respect". Taylors description ot noj 
the Nazis created their own canon ot 
literature is chillingly instructive- Aj 
schools and univeraitiei Offered W* 
concerted resistance, party biW ta 
professors alike hurped to rewrite tb^ 
German cultural tradition, fly w 11 * '• 
of ruthless selection and riilful '• •; 
tion Herder, Schiller, Klelst, HOWcr- 
lin, Novalis were all cut arid sWpM»i ■ 
fit Into the ideology bf thpmariri rare. - 
Goethe and Lessing proved more ^ . 
cult to asslrivllate, but Heine, ofww** ■ 
was proriiptly consigned to tne tiam^- ■ j . • 

This shabby and disgrarefnUp^! ■ 1 
Is related with admirable restrpnMW - . 
it gives a depth of focus v 

Taylpr’s subsequent ■ dlaota : i 
those writers like Caros^.Jw^^. = >■ 
Benn whb made then, . 

accommodation with. the regmi^ 
author also accurately 



nuu huuvc nu , ® i 

cultural roots. The resilience arid 
tlve good fortune of Brecht-atii a n ^ • 
rich and Thomas Mann 1 

the sad fate bf such as EroriTow. .. 
of the few German wrlt£ff' 
dirtied his hands* with prarocriP .^^ 
An ail too brief mention ' 


- apthbftiy Hitie r’s ; power Was. sac- \ 
'■"irosanct to ' thom*: land withouL their 1 - 
wtUmg ! pooperatidb'i he)i could 'not 
nm pfeserveti ft, nbr could be have ‘ 
; .oUftiddout His raegalomaiUad schemesv ; ; 




; papejr On the “Curtepl Goritroversy 
ribout th^Imeipf eta tion of National- 
■ pbcialirin". . : He maintains.! (hat: 
. ; “Hitler ctfmqi bb' h full; or adequate 
. : explanation*’,; that ; ; for example the 
■ uittihg or ih'e .whi 1 was not due oniy, 
- (o [Hitler, b.ut WUs:.VdecJsiyeiy, frifju- 
' enced! by. the politico-ecbnbmic 1 need ‘ 
-’1« j ■ I 


■! V i. jQome to me ihia evpajiiB, ,'•/ ofpufely Jitera.ty;tejrt^:ano t 

-■i ! ailwf <?hl.lla ntty.rponpia . J i. ■- y. t ;• •' : v \ bl.llhi'lllvcd rehllty^ ; 

' t -V- ’* '* ! WOtte poceiihtf i V- : : The salutaty polDt T j9 driven ' home , 

: • : : ! L . •. 'V- ' : 

v V : '-'-i 1 . ' '■ 'f .'■ :'L.' U > '■Jw ' L -The most-. lUtoWfiflr pages of the * 

* t • . / ’ ■'.r. 'j. 1 “j 1 y. . •»*-* i; V! 1 -!.h ^"k * 4- ,-« >■' i" t 

: : . .V i J J'?\i f fc&Ki :£ $ 




If the historian hwds | ri . 

Sometimes - bewl l^d -i..; 

plays -pbems arid 

pbtes t t^e. fragility : 

German culture, and rimhgjj 
the. finest 

collapse.- .v' . : ' . ■ 

\;-?f ’■ 'i / V /.:'i 
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Calling a spade a shovel 


*i- 


Man" and “Commuters" and seen 

nrpval r JndflD mostl y as sl e r eotypes - some of them 

By lyrevei ^muup very worn stereolypes indecd; » The 

natty clerk, wasp-waisted in his 
victor PRICE suit./(who) Dips his proboscis in the 

• vu aiar sporting pages - surelv this is Lupin 

Two Parts waier Pooler, or a minor character from 

63pp- Harry. Ch amber s/Peterloo Gissing? The meagre best of these 


Thnt touch is found again in poems opium), this fact has no essential rcie- 
wherc lie chooses a less ambitious sub- vniice even to the title poem. Still, an 
jeel, and one that permits close ohsor- autobiography from Mr Ashbrook 
vation. "Yarrow" is vividly realized, a would be well worth having, and the 
“ferny stranger ... His pert head tos- poems give fragments of it: not only 
sing, the white/Petals crinkly round some horrific child hood exploits hut 
blobs of golden breadcrumbs", and also the ordeals life metes out to a child 
“LadybircT comes off the page alive psychologist, which A sill, rook now 
and startling: is. 


Viincti even to the title poem, 
autobiography from Mr A: 
would be well worth having, 


Poets. £3. poems is “Bristow 1 ’, on the Frank 

0 90X291 27 1 Dickens cartoon clmracter. which at 

— 7 7 I . least denis consciously in its popular 

JOHN ASHBROOK clichls about business and saves itselt 

In the Footsteps of the Opium Eater by transforming them into weird 

a* Cha.be, .Peter.oo j5SMSU*,ft 

j 0 ®'™',. v ' trombone", spends lunchtimes "hiding 

0 9052 91 1 A j^ ==ss=sl in the park/Behind a Weetabix mous- 

tache". 


A rcle- insists on singing; (and) a red-faced 
ilill, nn man./hnrly in long overcoat, Tailed 
ibrook pulieem an/or pensioned-off over- 
nd the weight rugby player", ft doesn't work: 
jl only -Soon il is quite clear:ythc lonely do 


not crave each other." 


In “'Strange Meeting" he encounters 

S irofcssionaTly a problem father, a 
oul -tempered, near-paranoid Pole who 
beats his children, and who believes 
that he has “suffered more from Engl- 
ish s-nobberyfthan in the prison camps 
of Germany". The verdict is refresh- 
ingly glum und realistic: “1 sink to 
hopelessness. The man'sfnot as mad us 
- I expected; he’s sane as/you or I. He's 
lived here thirty years./And still he 
hates us." fn short, nothing to be done: 
an implied conclusion reached by many 
of Mr Ashbrook's poetn.s. The best of 
them have the force tif good short 
stories, the verse lendingconcentration 


und startling: 

The enamelled hemispheres 
Hinge forward and up; 

As from a giasses-case 
A pair of crumpled wings 
(Belonging, you'd think, 


There’s a solid consistency about the criticism' of In sidelong flight, subject to wobble: 

A. helicopter with .he rolor slipping. 

IS? nlwnvs excellent aruf the P ooems and as an alternative Mr Price offers At which point, one feels, the thing 

the doomed heroes of the fringe- - should hav^ been left to go its owS 
(Ho not (past because thev'tend to be bv cultures: his grandfather ( 'Henry ), strange way, unlabelled. But Mr Price 

S nn Ulster athe ‘ st wh0 “wouldn’t hurt a pins ft. and the energy escapes: "Thus 

Knd have so methi na to sav there's fly but nmtilated/Catholic Truth Soci- from mind's carapace/Inspirntion 

^.^With fi^e annotations emerges, /Taking. wiEg all r^ht/But 

hnres either Instead scaUenng//?Mbburi, Bosh and Damned unsure of direction." There is similar 
n ^ Nonsense! And a small shot of exclama- pleasure and disappointment in 


To n big sofi midge) 

Flop oul and unfold. 

With nn untidy whirr 
They lift their split burden 
In sidelong flight, subject to wobble: 
A helicopter with the rotor slipping. 


The title-poem exemplifies the blunt 
directness of John Ashbrook's style. 
Running away us a boy, he wandered 
"through Wales, living on fqodf pulled 
from the earth, washed denn in 
slreaim./raw eggs I’d only learnt you 
could cat/secing my fulhcr, on poor 
medical advice ./thrusting whole yolks 
down his gullet." A sense of absurdity 
prevails: 

I swam shoreward on Atlantic 
breakers, 

crashed onto the bbdv of a man. 


there's a preference for poems with a wnwwwAnaasmattsnoio exc amu- 

nirralive line; Larkin’s influence is ll ? n m ^!i ks D '- or 2 ^ ew,s P? a V? u !i er 
conspicuous; conspicuous, too, is an w hom Mr Price delivers what is jneam 
avoidance of technical experiment and “ a Heaneyish compliment but sounds 

high-level philosophical or political Ti«^ r K 

perspectives. Sometimes, indeed, ri. 1 ? er i ma , n • There is a so Sorley 

there’s a rather dogged insistence on i" 8 rfht 2 “ 


strange way, unlabelled. But Mr Price ¥h e y S nid I'd risked mV life iryinfi to Q " d retimes a harsh music Nol.nl! of 

pins it. and the energy escapes: “Thus y ^ saw his d,em w . or * £: Victor Price, John 

from mind's carapace/Inspirntion offered five pounds, which 1 thought “PmfreK^ 

emerges, /Taking wing all nght/But oenemus I still believe ?.K! n 5l Futurctillty , Progress, 

unsure of direction." There is similar i lfe m ® v i, HVC SOf JL' mca nina ^ e Goven },'V cnt Oncers andolher 

pleasure and disappointment in If 0 nlv wc live lonaenouah to find it demons sve all ioye to hale, and in TTie 

Judgement of Paris, National Gal- Uonly WC " VC lon 8 enou B'i lonnan. Ravens » hc ,, uffs und puffs, trying to 

lery, where the naive unreality of the There is nn appreciation of human Impersonate Ted Hughes: “They are 
scene is delightfully drawn to a focus ort oddities: “The Great Escupist" (in a black os vienrs. BlncWAs doctors. 


the viewpoint of the average person in 
an average-to-bad world, modestly 
offering average views in ordinary lan- 
guage: a most respectable strategy, but 


world where time/has made no division 
between word and deed” and hearing 
"the pibroch of the language of the 
Gael. Now we are in the realm ol 
Ossian: a world no more real than 


scene is delightfully drawn to a focus ori 
the sheer embarrassmont of Paris him- 
self: “He holds the apple, more russet 
than gold y As though he wished il wasn’t 
there. A peacock/Sccins poised to bite 
him in the foot." Enough said. But no- 


\ oddities: “The Great Escupist" (in a 
- poem dedicated “To Reggie Rubbor- 
t Bones Wilson") “sits by the bar corner, 
t solitary ./legs twisted three times round 


Black ns the Gestapo” etc. But when 
he writes of people and their eircums- 
tnnccs he writes poems which with qll 


solitary jlegs twisted three times round fences he writes poems which with qll 
-each other"; "Saturday Night nt llicfr ruggedness continually stimulate 
Finches" shows the well-intentioned our curiosity nnd compassion nnd (ns 
nnei irvino tn Introduce two Ion el v so much contemporary poetry fails to 


unlikely to lead to any outstanding Ossian: a world iw more reai man 
achievement. Still, time will tell: all the Bristows. Victor Pnce is byuu Jo 
recent Peterloo volumes have been commumcote something 
first collections, and os far as I know «L but ^where In j the process has 
none of the poets has yet brought out a fa,1 « n ,nt0 [ e ®!‘ n 8 what he thinks he 
second. There may be exciting ought to fed. Theresa wan of Inward 


recent Peterloo volumes have been 
rust collections, and as far as I know 
none of the poets has yet brought out a 
second. There may be exciting 
developments in store. 

Victor Price and John Ashbrook, the 
latest recruits to the series, share a vh- 
: alily and a sharpness of observation 
that should take them a long way. Vic- 
tor Price’s Two' Parts Water comes at 
1 you-, fists swinging, with the first line of 
- th&OrsL poem:-- ■ • 

..Bom to the harsh certainties •* 

Of Ulster, where a spade's 

A bloody shovel and you need to 
. know 

' What foot to put to II tcame . . , • 

• To this mild park-land where 
'■ A settled culiure had made meo’fat. 

.. though the same poem confesses a 
. “love" for England and judges "I must 
have weathered, like the stones aud 
, bres", there is little sign of any weath- 
triag into a loYe for the fat men them- 
.•elves. Thq English Bre described in 
poems, with titles like “Organization 


touch - the very thing he laments in 
' modern English culture. 


“From this charade", Mr Price reminds poet trying to introduce two lonely so n 
us, “There issued ten yeors of caiam- bores, "n Uny, dapper Scotsman/ who do) 
ity" - and the poem vanishes like a 
spiked balloon. Mr Price needs to resist 

this tendency to bite his own excellent A 1 ’ 1 1 ^ 

poems morally, as it were, in the foot, Q O Cl |j "P Ci 

For several of tiiem really are excellent. A* ^ * LlvCiVJ- LI L/ X CL 
He has a sharp eye for the eerie oddity 


so much contemporary poetry fail 
do) keep us reading anil reacting. 



of things - “A dark angel garbed as 
daddy-long-legs, /Nothing but wings 
and trailing filaments" who haunts (he 
patient's bedhead In “Anorexia”, or 
the "red porridge" that “bubbles up 
and down” inside Etna's crater in 
"Empedocles". The philosopher. Price 
soberly calculates, could never have 
jumped far enough jo reach “dip small 
precise glow of the orifice", and would 
certainly, have ‘‘Fetched up between 
two boulders half Way down . , . A 
Smashed ' bundle or philosophic 


doubt/slowly kippering In the brims- 
tone fumes” There is rijioit unusual 
vision in some of there poems, and one 


j i ■■ « j» j ■ ■■ ■- ■ - what to do." Some ure straight 

metaphysical; Time "is the school 
By Gavin Ewart where we pay/attenlion to the inexor- 

able and are made to write/one 
hundred million limes 1 must learn to 
THOMAS M. D1SCH: obey," Some are like SF films — “The 

ABCDEFG HUKLM NPOQRST Growth of the Church" is like The 
UVWXYZ . . ..i Incredible Shrinking Man — and some 

79pp. Anvil Press foeby. £3.2* . :havo a toklch of Auddn:' “Il is possible 

85646 073 7 to movc/To a slightly niccr/Nciahbar- 

— — ===^== Or if not./Then at least mere is 

, . - , a ■. ■ . ; «. -usually someone/To talk to, or a li- 

b^^Sn n B 'ism?' ''A 

O'- and : P. in • their- . Alphabet? Dio- Weaknfcisfcs, include a ^stmyinK in 


THOMAS M. DISCH: 

ABCDEFG HUKLM NPOQRST 
UVWXYZ 

79pp. Anvil Press Poetry. £3.2$. . 

85646 073 7 


ZewhydXBty*' ; ef day/The 


stop 
■ fields 


&. the fife/ Gdd the 



James Campbell 


UZLOCHHEAbT 


= pbqdis haVe romance in -the back- 
ground, even If invisibly), ia never 
1 - metaphysical; , father, , ti proceeds 
from endearments .and other bits and 
2 s ." pieces of : a relationship 1 . Someone^ 
tavburite shirt might signify hj» 
’ character; his ' mother’s house could 


he back- isrrt :out of colloquialism; it lends, a 
is! never sprightly surface to whqt is oftefc a 
proceeds , sclf-doUbting interior; : . c . . 


^Pp- Next Editiohs,' In Association ;hold the key to many of .his secrets; W 

: «, 5 .he ot d. be JJW ’“5 Jl 


I’ll be a bad lot.'; 

. IVe a brare nec^ There is mayhem 
" v •; ' in my smile. 
No pne will gus li’s not tby style: . 


. (ZYX— Zed beiHa Zee), suggests 1 ; At , ;gfoot;spider/HAs [ caught ytivi again''), 
oneb, that we are ia the presence of a,; and melodrama ("His fingers still 
Ipbet of the John Updike, John Fuller retained .their . grip, but , not h4 . , 
! or • X. - J: Kennedy : kirid *— somebody , : -will THIs Ayes were fixed/on eyes 
that is, who Is nbt Bfrald’To "write, , transfixed/by ‘love”)- - Some poems 
• what used to be called Light Verse, ‘aren’t as good as; tiifcir titles ("My 1 - 
'.somebody with a games -playing mind -Life, Considered' as a Rom antic Fic- 
; and anviaterest In the shapes of lion , for example), and some are 
poems, somebody, too, . who is- very altogether' too' slight:. “The Turtle’s 
accomplished at writing them; .- ! Dream", though well written, is based 

. ,Dj K h : exploit, . irifcncc Scdop 

Mnmce 'T'^dril 8 turtle dove. “Xenophon’s •. 

• ' fhyrcft 1 : AlnnbBsis , ' ! fa more effeaiye, though 

" SSSiS" V: is ; ;basedi on fipthlng mor6 







. 3%tb& 


EWorld AUsq 


j These poems -would be Adequate 
M authentically detailed 1 ;HptementS 
pi ^ struggle between fonoceoccl and 


.(death). "Notebdoks pt:. ; i Exetdse ,y 
{Ca filers d'exerclc*?) is a; stigh lly pori-;.': 
derous surrealist gloss on ;a piece or .. 
Fribrioh pyerde^^ptfon-^OTly- slightly , 
ipOpd^fous, but Btill ponderous, . ' ■ « • ■ 


: /r/'f it 

•; i!^:} 

'i'li 
.• : -HP 
ttrU-H 


J$° 

M 

re,, of 


■ As; in' Menlo Jor 
.'luaintheraesare 
' * " " ' and : the 
but 


: depth and often enables' the poet ,fo ,v. -!L ; ; pr V:' - -• 

, be^slmultaneousiy -'involved; ;,and ■ fi 1 ;: Hendrft. A World Alto.} 

, r Jettched. In the- tide ' jjoem she. rotir dectioBs^^ttii* pbemi, ^ 


detAched. . Id the title ' poem :*e.. font 1 iBctiotur-Stottish Pdorai. U^ 
writes, of the older, gWA from next p^cat, Political Foetnaind MedieVAi ; 




c tight berson ia tome .HlonK 
/ !. !r who’ll unqefsldnd 

K.rii iImi 1 VLnl 1 ' (iro 




door who WQyid:“do my hBlri' befQre 


Poemi,' -This .dMaloni' ir qomew/het 
■dfidal-.: what fr^cottish about this 



- j ' -■ AriieticansiWeite thought; ln : Engrnnd T 
.!j|o r.-.bfii- responsible , for dte^.y^tnam 


'^mltiidJty.^ 



.IhuiKfred^imlllj 
rewf 3 entalleiti 
I 'i-Uarracei" ris; a 

- 1*. J 11 - 


; rto .ifl an 
■'•wHpsft're 
^byan.c 
iMpddmid. 


‘ • f/J i.l- : 

\'d a i ‘ 


of Sqirit‘ have wtl. 'like ;‘pn|.thd DK- :’nWr ' be , deterred ' by, t«e .cltaiv . 
i pqsfll of ,My Rody”: '‘Byrnjk, te^use/avenups fhyme on page 66. , 

afr'- Mt/jo Jfoijtf at : .the z6o,/OrfglVe it to This ironuneintioo is a custom of the 
. / some niedy/Nwropli'iicl. hA 1! iknow j country. : . 




' - 'ii i:H .• ' ■! . 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


Glittering prizes 


By Norman Hammond 

JOAN J. TAYLOR: 

Bronze Age Goldwork of (he British 
Isles 

199pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£45. 

0 521 20802 5 

Like previous volumes In the Gul- 
benkian Archaeological Series, to 
which this book belongs, Joan 
Taylor's study is basically a corpus 
with comments: m this instance these 
comments are restricted almost 
entirely to technical consideration of 
the sources, craftsmanship and poss- 
ible Continental links of the gold- 
work dated to the period 2100-700 
bc. The social significance of gold 
and the allure which it must have 
had for the dllte of bronze-age Bri- 
tain are not examined, and the 
admirable photographs show clearly 
how gold was worked, but give no 
idea of why it was desired. 

The- corpus itself, arranged by 
counties and with separate indexes of 
associated finds and objects by mor- 
phological type, is careful and 
exhaustive: Dr Taylor has wisely 
Included the numerous stray finds 
where no location more specific than 
"Ireland' 1 , or In some cases “British 
Isles' 1 , is available. An appendix lists 
anatyses of gold objects and of 
Welsh and Scottish ones, carried out 
by A. Hartmann In Stuttgart as part 
of a wider European programme, 
and after discussing the disadvan- 
tages of various statistical methods 
for manipulating these' dates, Dr 
Taylor comes down in favour of 
triangular plots of the silver: copper: 
(in trace-element ratios. 

Her scientific approach, to a group 
of objects which has until now re- 
ceived almost exclusively aesthetic 


its form by hammering on a slotted 
anvil, using a lead bar in place of 
gold, which established Firmly that 
such a technique wbs probably the 
one originally used, and . that the 
putative "soldering" was merely a 
visual effect of the hammering pro- 
cedure. 

The remainder of the short text 
(which fills only seventy-two of the 
book's nearly two-hundred pages) 
deals with successive episodes in the 
development of gold-working in Bri- 
tain. The first gold objects seem to 
have been basket-earrings in Beaker 
style, simply made from hammered 
thin sheet. Those from Kirkhaugh 
and Radley were found with typolog- 
i rally early vessels, dating to around 
2100 bc in David Clarke's Beaker 
chronology (which Dr Taylor has 
adopted lor her earlieT bronze age 
material). The Dacomet ornament 
from County Down she feels is a true 
Iberian import, reflecting the exis- 
tence of the western seaway route 
already in the third millennium bc. 


The Portuguese parallels for the 
Dacometpiece are in turn paralleled in 
central Europe, a distribution con- 

f ruent with that of early Beakers; Dr 
nylor identifies the piece as a dress- 
ornament. not an earring as hitherto, 
and links it to the gola discs of the 
early second millennium. These discs, 
developing from simple forms to 
such elaborate objects as the Knowes 
of Trotly set from Orkney, are 
linked to the racquet-headed pins of 
the Un&tice metal smiths in central 


cessfiilly refutes the accepted deriva- 
tion from English spacer-plate neck- 
laces of amber and jet, which are, 
rather, coeval developments from a 
common past. 

Lunulae are, surprisingly, absent 
from the Wessex tradition of south- 
ern England, where a mere nineteen 
finds of goldwork in round barrows 
have been the basis for theories of 
Mycenaean contact, and more 
recently the existence of Polynesian- 


the OnSire central P °!r“ ian ' 

Europe, via the Rhineland, and early jSjj c ™efdoms (such are the vog- 

Britili and Irish goldwork is in fa/t . S2L ^ 


best seen as a regional development 
of the European Beaker tradition. 

A similar derivation from Beaker 
ceramic ornament is seen as inspiring 
the Irish lunulae— spectacular collars 
of this sheet gold with linear 
geometric decoration. Dr Taylor 
identified three classes of lunulae, of 
which the Classical is the most 
accomplished and is found almost 
exclusively around the gold sources 
of north-western Ireland; she suc- 


Instead, Dr Taylor inclines to a 
'‘minimal view” that most of the 
Wessex gold Is the work of a single 
master smith, and was perforce pro- 
duced -during at most one half- 
century. 

Thi earlier period of sheet-gold 
working is succeeded around the 
middle of the second millennium bc 
by a later one of massive gold orna- 
ments, produced perhaps by the 
same smiths who were now casting 


weapons and tools in bronze- is. 
sheet-gold technique survived m iM 
larger scale, however. h”! 
master-works as the Mold cai»73 
the Melfort and Derrinboy braceku, 
In this later period Dr Taylor fi 

“VT 0 “X™* of Nordic inflSS 
and the ‘Ornament Horizon" 
takes a more central and mkJh, 
view that Central European 

m J h ? a 5F riod u 140CM200 bc t« 
mediated through France. 

Some of the ideas in this book 
may seem dated-Dr Taylor S 
explicitly that it derives from £ 
19(0 PnD dissertation and ™ t 
revised in 1973-and those Z 
lunulae and the Wessex melal-worh 
were first published by her a decade 
ago. Much of her work is still valid 
however, and the publication of thi 
corpus to support it and to encow- 


age fresh thinking is most welcome. 
The generation of racial archaeoto* 
ists which- has grown up whiled* 
book has been in the press Mil fed 
in it plentiful food for thought. 


Sp* Unnaturally disjointed 


By James Graham 
Campbell 


GEORGE SPEAKE: 

Anglo-Saxon Animal Art and its Ger- 
manic Background 
116pp. 49pp of illustrations. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. £20. 
0 19 813194 1 


i Her scientific approach, to a group 

■ 1 „ of objects which has until now re- 

ceived almost exclusively aesthetic 
attention, is explicit from the begin- 
ning: the first diopter discusses 
analytical procedures and their prob- 
. , , Jepfs, makes, a. pragmatic decision for 

. ■ -V; . Hartmann's opU$U - .imisridn f apct- 

' ! troscopfy ‘ methods; 1 "and continues ^ 

. with a detailed case study of a single 
■ object’, the fragmentary Bracks Farm 
jv- S' - ' , ■' tom which W&s; conveniently available' 
■Ssivl'fly m Cambridge and.' could 1 be extra- 




'■./ I . . . "V 3 . milkrams (Bn Impqrtant'.cohsrdera- 
■: frjRI; i, ; * r tiotityherfi museum curator* are con- 
I :'k ’/J," fcen\ed); K a minor ambiguity here Is 
thereport (in Table 1 ) that titanium 
'll wpp not ; detectedj while in. the. text 

;T , i . . the abscrice of tellurjum is stressed, 
■i;. : ; i r,;. • !: Bxainfntifioh df the tore by election 
■-'-us mlcroprqbe . was : followed by • pri 

' V' . . Jr* Jrigenfous fxperimetit in xc-qjealing 

•Ev- rf - r 1 


THE KEBEL PRESS 

•. : - v New Titles '7 


-.riyefy; sampled. Three laboratories 

■ analysed . the. - elemental composition 
, of, tno; gold in the. tore with a close 

; agreement , between., them which con- 
v nrms the -sensitivity: of . Hartmano'p 

■ , method: using samples weighing only: 


Germanic art during the first millen- 
nium ad found its own form of ex- 
pression in nnimal ornament. The 
motifs arc derived ultimately from 
those used to decorate late Roman 

f irovincial metalwork: these were at 
irst closely copied, but they became 
increasingly stylized during the fifth 
century^ Thip , animal , art ; was uspd 
wherever Germanic tribes existed or 
settled, . from Scandinavia - to Italy 
— and including Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land. - 

. The principle types of Germanic 
animal art were defined in 1904 by 
the Swedish scholar Bernhard SaILn, 
in a Classic work entitled Die alt- 
gerpianlsdte \ ibterdrhamehtlk',) his 
norqehplature '.renufete in -.lixc, ..The 
3 6 rst distinctive , type, which developed 
■ in South' Scandinavia 'in the fifth ceri- 
to j?y and whofie most obvious, charac- 
‘ teristiC is the disjointed nature of the 
Stylized -animals' is' known as .Satin's 

■ T. ClL.1. T r -.-J, . . 


historical survey of the development 
of research into this subject, though 
the author admits that all prc-1939 
assessments of Anglo-Saxon Style 11 
were made "totally redundant'* by the 
discovery In that year of the Sutton 
Hoo royal ship burial, and that the 
discovery in 1959 of a royal grave in 
the Cathedral of St Denis, Paris, 
"rendered obsplete" widely held con- 
ceptions of the dating of the begin- 
ning of Style Ii. His approach thus 
makes inevitable the pursuit of red 
herrings and only serves to make it 
more difficult for the uninitiated to 
comprehend exactly what is meant by 
him by the term ‘‘Style II". 

Speake notes that evidence exists 
for some, continuity between Styles I 
arid II in Scandinavia and goes on to 
argue that both the corresponding 


late fifth century, arid argues for the 
continuation of contacts leading to the 
introduction from West Scandinavia, 
also into Kent, of ‘‘certain Style II 
techniques and tendencies”. These 


were quickly assimilated and 
developed under influences from the 
Continent to produce a distinctive 
Kentish Style u that flourished in the 
late sixth and early seventh centuries. 
East Anglia, on the other hand, can 
be seen to have owed its Style II to 
Sweden from the contents of the Sut- 
ton Hoo ship burial, amongst which are 
actual Swedish imports ornamented in 
Style II (a shield and a helmet), and 
Anglo-Saxon jewellery which has 
stylistic affinities with jewellery from 

g raves at Vendel in East Sweden. For 
peake it is possible that “there were 
Swedish craftsmen actually working at 
the royal court of the Wuffinga 
•: dynasty • of. East- Anglia;" ", ~ • '•*. 

Anglo-Saxon Style II animals are, 
we are told, to be found in the Book 
of Durrow, on the stone portal of 


was first introduced into England 
from Denmark through Kent in ihe 


Monkwearmouth church, and on fa 
Franks casket. Style II motifs are thus 
considered to have remained in we to 
the end of the seventh century and 
even beyond. But what Of Style II 
itself? When does Anglo-Saxon ani- 
mal art cease to be of Style II? Thais 
an important question not considered 
here. Spenke’s final theme concerns 
the possible sianificance of the animal 
motifs to the Anglo-Saxon artists aod 
is necessarily very speculative. 

This book will prove useful to fa 
specialist, with its compendium rf 
Style II illustrations, but the noriot 
will find it a hard furrow to plough, b 
would surely have been riiore tueMif 
Dr Speake had published the 1$H. 
thesis in which his book origin*: 
more rapidly in a. less elaborate la- 
mat for specialist ura. and.thsftjifp 
his hand to the more gerienl slavey 
of this material which is. badly 
for students and which he . is 
equipped to write. 


Ruined choirs 


th|e ,'mth 
- there. : afi 
Salih a(s( 


'I-!. 


: 3U-v 


The Uninvited Quest 
fRonald Duncan f 

A* new collection of short 




Ronal ^Duncan 


pep t.E, Element BodksLjd 


J T T 


entqry. In. "neither style 
’■ tendency 1 fo -■ naturalism, 
distinguished a : Style III in 

il i4ahv1ii ■ . rlhllKiAi4 

throughout thi 


A; book entitled Anglo-S/ixop ^fii- 
mal Afimd Its GermUnlc Backgrolmd 
thight tirtis he ; expected to; embrace a 
Wide- geographical ,;and chronolpglcal 
scope, but Oedrgc Speake’s spedffc 
concern is utith asptetfts of the origins 
and development of Style O' in Eng* 
land 


sYcmpeu-- • t. -. ■ . 

sfih ran- By June Badem 

i. charac- ,, . a . .. : ... - : , 

s , Satin’s • WCHA ®® H. LUCEi 

f chnrac- . The Hlstory of tire Abbey and Town 

e animal ^ ofMaimeabary 

t' during 206pp. Malmesbury: The Friends of 

■ style,. is Malmesbury Abbey, : . 

turalism. ; 5S ■ ' ~ 7 ~f - 

: There is- probably no Other- town in 
: England: which has within its bounds^ 
L'—.-i the graves of a saint and of a king, 

- V! thd exact sites- pf which are -hbui 

! r v iiriknOwri. ;Sdch is the rather sad dis- 

Hqctlon 'i Of MalmfisbUry t in north 
ikgroUnd . tyillshire, fpT St : Aldhelm httd Kjng - 
race a : At hclstari— -gra ridson. of Alfred— were 
nolqgiral . both butida ia.the gloriouS Benedic- r 
i specific tine Abbey Chu^ch of which -only a 
e origins snqall part now remains. "Where the 
' in Eng* Choir IsV wrote John Aubrey, “now 
ws where ahdenuy were 
ajid'-meaFiriep.^r:' ' - 

.. ... r h ^ pawng of Llpo >earsi 

Kis pfa.-, -It/. feckYed ijts/^artbr ^ ,.a :: 
rcs'eitd^ ltofijUgh ^ 1 beirig^o ''''far--- ri.S 
las, ’ llJO 'i I^QWiVT~the Oldest bprough in Erie- ‘ 
hs Is ;io .' W- ^ To . mark . the. ^occasion/ the 
hi^owti ‘ ; of Mglmesbury.- |! Abbey' 

at. 1 ' 

6 town 


book adds much interesting material 
to that given by th e two earlier his^ 
tdrians anti is infinitely more read- 
able than either, - 

Sir Richard Luce, a distinguished 
military sUrgeon and, for a time, a 
Member of Parliament, was born : in 
Malmesbury and is one of fourteen 
members of his family cohimenio- 
rated in . the Abbey,; He therefore 
knew Malmesbury home- and was 
also able to see ft from afar, a good 
comblnatioh. Although 1 hb was. not ;B 
;profeS 8 iopal: historian, this book is a' 


tece of work, using where- 


‘Vftr ,poSsiblt" tHe, original sources, 
which sometimes— as la', the cash' Of. 
Wfiliam of Malroepbuty’s Gcsta jPon- 


ial rfflcww— exist only fo lAtin. F« fa ■ 

is- reconstruction . of the layout d fa . 
d- Abbey Church and riiopastic beB* .. 
ings. Luce had the adyantaw 
. the earlier historians of being ablejj 
study the detailed ac<»unt puW®« - 
e n d in Archaeotogla by Htudld BfdJ .. 
<1 pea r, the architect who und ^; 

£ the alterations to the Abbey early* . 

” this century. * Ji ; . 

re Malmesbury’s part in ^ 
as War (during whlcn it 
ad sbe times), and the turbulent 
a tions of, the eighteen^ 
a nineteenth centuries (when, a* 8 / 


The loot on show 
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: • .• -V .• *- 

• ^ • ' * ; . . v • >' i-i . 


®XpARSONgj...:^ " 

Columbian * ^rti ^The Mm’tqp b. ' 
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collection, much of it 
Morton D. May, exempUnes 
these charactenstics; aarafly 
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The master’s hand 


By G erald Abraham 

British Library Music Facsimiles 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: 

Introduction by Don Franklin and 
Siephen Daw 
£30. 0 904654 370 

FRANZ SCHUBERT: 

Plano Sonata In G major, Op 78 (D894) 
Introduction by Howard Ferguson 
£25. 0 904654 38 9 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN: 

Violin Sonata in G major. Op 30 , No 3 

Introduction by Alan Tyspn 
£25. 0 904654 39 7 

British Library. 

No facsimile, however fine - and these 
are very fine - can excite that wave of 
xnliment one feels when hnndling an 
actual autograph. "The master’s hand 
lay on this very paper which 1 touch 
how", and one Imagines a physical con- 
tact with him. But these treasures from 
the British Library do take us very 
dose to Bach and Beethoven and 
Schubert. Least close to Bach, since 
most of the pieces of Das Wohltem - 
perirte Clavier are beautifully clear fair 
copies; anyone not deterred by right- 
hand parts in the C def might play from 
them, though the G sharp minor pre- 
hide and fugue are in ratner a mess. 

Unlike the first book of the "Forty- 
iht" in the Deutsche Staatsbib- 
ithek. which was published in fac- 
jhnlle in. 1962, this second book has 
had 9 slightly troubled history, 
recorded in full in the introduction by 
Don Franklin and Stephen Daw. It was ■ 
compiled over the period cl 73 9-42 
.and only seventeen pairs are in Bach's 
L ... ■ M jL]U U K4-the-jC mjnoivD .piiqofr ■ E 
r G major (and’ most qf the F 

™[orpreludej were copied by his wife 
Anna Magdalena; ana the C sharp 
ffl'nor,' D major arid F minor disap 1 
peartd from the complete manuscript a- 
centuiy or more ago. They were then in 
England, so someone may be hoarding 


unrecognized treasures. 

The Schubert sonata is also fairly 
clear thought not “immaculately writ- 
ten out", as Howard Ferguson trans- 
lates the description by (he dedicatee. 
Joseph von Spaun (“wie gestochen”). 
Schubert's autographs are seldom im- 
maculate. As Ferguson himself says 

At first sight Schubert's fair copies 
appear to he remarkably dear, con- 
sidering the speed at which he 
worked. But closer examination 
shows that they are often ambigu- 
ous, mainly with regard to slurs and 
ties, dynamics, and accidentals. 
Slurs are often so carelessly plnced 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to tell where they are meant to 
begin and end. . , .With dynamic 
markings Schubert was far less care- 
ful than, say, Beethoven. . . . 
Schubert's notation of accidentals is 
idiosyncratic and often careless. 

The facsimile demonstrates all these 
points, it is based on what was prob- 
ably a fair copy but a copy Schubert 
then worked on somewhat drastically. 
We see him, for instance, slashing out 
the first pnge of the slow movement 
because he Teels bars 31ff to be feeble 
and substituting a powerful, strongly 
contrasted idea which in turn entails 
another cancellation and substitution 
near the end of the movement. All this 
necessitated the insertloh of two new 
blfolia in the manucript gathering - just 
how is demonstrated in a note contri- 
buted by Alan Tyson, expert in all mat- 
ters of paper. 

DrTyson also provides the introduc- 
tion to the Beethoven violin sonata. It 
is with this work that one seems to 
come closest to the composer. It is not a 
dean fair copy like the Bach and most 
of the Schubert. Biots, crossings-out, 
and abbreviations abound. .There are 
changes of mind (and tiiere were still 
more before the score was engraved), 
.e g, tpe original tempo marking of (he 
Second movement, VAndrinte , was; 
very thoroughly scribbled over and 
"tempo di Minuetto” substituted; then 
“ma mo lto moderato" was added in a 
vigorous hand, and finally "e grazforo” 

; appended. At. one point the facsimile 
fails us; in bars 16 and 18 of- -die first 


movement Tyson says that “the right 
hand of the piano part originally had 
Hie notes (after the initial quaver rest) 
now given to the violin, but an octave 
below it. It was later changed, and in 
the final version it plays in tenths below 
the violin". But the facsimile shows 
only a single crossed out G in the 
right-hand part; the octave doubling 
must have been erased in a wny that has 
eluded the camera. 

Tfie Schubert facsimile differs from 
the other two in showing a change of 
major importance and also the defini- 
tive version of the work. The Bach and 
Beethoven present in each case the 
essential work but neither earlior 
stages nor final texts. The first versions 
of Bach’s C major prelude and fugue 
date back to a much earlier period; the 
C sharp major pair are elaborations of 
a prelude and fughetla in C major, and 
the prelude was further revised fas 
Franklin and Daw point out) after the 
book was assembled; the A flat fugue 
also exists in an earlier form. And the 
editors acknowledge that later revi- 
sions in copies by Bach's pupils Altni- 
kol and Kirnbergcr arc really the 
composer's own. 

Bach left early versions, Beethoven 
sketches. Those for Op 30, No 3, are 
preserved in a book acquired by one of 
Chopin’s friends, the pianist-composer 
Joseph Christoph Kessler, who 
allowed Gustav Nottebohm to describe 
it and print excerpts from it in the first 
of all his studies of Beethoven's sketch 
books, Ein Sklzzenbuch von Beeth 
oven, beschrleben und in AnszOeen 
dargesiellt (Leipzig, 1865; reprinted by 
Paul Miles in Zwel Skizzenbftcher von 
Beethoven, Leipzig, 1924). The “Kes 
sler” book is now, as Tyson tells us 
owned by the Gesellschaft der Muslk 
tie unde in Vienna and if the Gesell 
schafi could be persuaded to publish 
this also in facsimile we should have the 
material for a complete study of the 
sonata’s evolution, 

■ As lt is, we are deeply Indebted to 
the British Library for the production 
of the present volume and its compan- 
ions. Scholars and collectors will' took 
forward eagerly to successors for which 
the'. Library's -holdings can - provide 
'plenty of material. 
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lather (one of Baron Haussmann’s, 
contra ctors) g ave him the entre 6 to 
all ‘tfie mdstinterestlng houses or dr* 
cles in the Paris of the 1880s and' 
.I89tis. He collected pictures,-, he 
knew the writers and the artists as 
well os (he musldaris of the day; and 
a study of the whole period ' as fara 
.from Chaiisson's house: at. '-22 
_ .Boulevard de Courcelles — “where 
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Mr Scbtt Grover has unfortuhately 
V '^^.w^vvtuoncei.naa nc oeen with 

• foakq.R pjabt for himielf exclusively sre^d-hand r ma«HaI. 

USlpfil ; world, . fie might; hove Ind?ed much of the book is takenmp 
,tita;indlv(dualUy and objV • with protesting -Urtp* 

,too much: of his Ttlusic- V, Opinions <>i Chabsson s ,, music, 
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Temor^kssistant 

Librarian 

Salary E4590-E6901 

We are seeking a qualified librarian for this post bt 
B arnstaple Central Library, with duties mainly In the field of 
reference work end advice to readers. 

Application form (large a.a.e. please) from the 
County Librarian, Administrative Centre. 

Barley House, Isle worth Road, 

Exeter. EX4 IRQ. 
returnable by 
30th May. 1981. 
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INNER LONDON 

EDUCATION AUTIIOBIT Y 

LII) RAR IANS 

Appllcariani Pro Invlied front char- 
ier ad librarian* for the rollc 


post*:— 
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. < salary scale 

London We jp 


lowing 
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1 . London Cuirngc «f Fiiriillui h;'41 
7 Comrnorclnl fiosd. Ef. 

l.lBRAHIAN fill AjflB II I 
(mliry i amln HaO4-E6720 plus£9H1 
. Lnndnn SValalitlno Allowonco). 

I. Librarian Caniral Support Teaip, 
Dfisc; Centra foi* Learnfiih nesnursoi. 
373. Kannlngton Limit, 8B11.-— Thli 
loam of librarians provides support to 
scliool* during VacanCIss or prolqiinrd 
Hick lasvo of Uio regular Ifbrarlan. 

1 . Li. 1 broke Sclioor, at Marks Hd, 
WJ^i. Upper School!- Lancaster Rd. 

hilffloSd ^ uae KennUin- 

i 81 Au^uillne'i CE School. Dsford 

a. Notre Dame School, 8 Brn terse* 
Perk Road. BW8. 

6.^ la^ac^Newion School. Wornlngtan 

7 . Sec rod iiesrt Rp School, Camber* 
well New nd. BE8. iTTiLa ll a part- 
time posh 20'A hrsa week, lermtlrpe 
only). 

Application forms and further de- 
lafl* from, the Education Officer. 
EO/Esieb. in. Roam 367, The County 
flail, London BE1 7PB. 

. Please enclose e etampad eddreseed 
foDlecep envelops for reply. 

Completed application Torms to be 
rotund not liter than Friday 89 Wij 
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WELLINGTON 

VICTOH1A UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 

T hn Council of Victoria University 
ValllnBton Invttoa spoilt aliens for 
lha position nf Unlveralty Ubrarlsn. 

As Head nf the Lllirury. Ihe eur- 
rsssiut applicant will he otputrd to 
provide lesUrrahlp In tbs prof na&knul 
maiianrment of the Library and In lie 
(■•riliBr development a« a central 
Bcndemlr Institution. Ehwnlnnre tn an 
suademic or loarnad library nnd fami- 
liarity with scholarly methods is 
Important. 

Applicants should hove .a puart 
university dearee end professional 

S uallfttailons and be osprrlenced In 
la manugement of personnel and 
budge ting end conversant with the 
lale st dsvalapmnnts In library science 
and automation. 

The salary payable to the Librarian 

t l up to Ihe me 1 1 mum prescribed bv 

he Unlveralty Grants Committee. 
Which is <tt present NZ$33. 364 per 
annum. 

Conditions or Appointment may ba 
obtained from the Registrar or thn 
University, or from the Association i Df 
Commonwealth Universities 

m is.). 36 Gordon Square. London 
H OFF. ' . , .... 

Applications close on 31 July IWlj 
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. Iiesd tha Caialogutpa Section 
within the nlbiipgraphlcal Ser- 
. vices Unit at UssdquBrtara In 
Worcester. The person appointed 
■ will ,ba Tjqulred to Hsva-'an lit- . 

' ' futly: irt the further devaJonnient 
' fijlsBral. wmwtsrtaaiT rtia- 
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short stories is said to provida the 
“programme ! 1 on which 'Toeme” 

. Was baked,' but it is a measure of this 
book's skimpiness that the author 
does tio. more than rive, the title of 
tbe story - no idea ofrts nature or its 
relationship to.the music. The story 
is entitled “The Song of Triumphant 
Love*' and was written lo 1881 “In 
memory of. Gustave Flaubert’ 1 ; Tbe 
dedication presumably explains the 
very uncharacteristic Style and sub- 
ject. The style is French, very -self- 
conscious and post-Parnassian, not 
unlike that of Oscar Wildtfs faityr 
stories crossed with' the pjsotic qbjec - 1 
tivity otSqlammbA. ,?o RiNan term* ] 
Tt- andqpatw Zr^rtWry Arigci 
will?, whjch it, Shares a late medieval 
Western European setting (Italy) and 
a strong , interest 1 in ' magic. Parti of 
, this r mpgic, , lised ’ by .one ; friend to : 
seduce : another’^ wife, is. a •: violin 
melody of ; mysterious p 6 Wef. and 
beatlWi' which draws the riiH .trresist- '■ 
ibly < frbiri her husband tq the 
stranger. If this In tact was ,tfie inspi- 
ration bf: “Pofemn”, ! was the subject 
in priyi way rcldvant to Oiaiisson's 
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Volume iis of mjpec/iveJr of New 
Music for : ('Fall-Winter;; \m , rind 
Spring-Sqmiherr 1980" , ■ contains ^trl- 
; biitcs lo (he : composer Kenneth 


Volume .also cbntqins articles pri 
Schoenberg, Barl 6 k, Stravinsky iyid 
Berg arid a discussion on "Discovery 
Procedures vs Rules of Muriel Grain'' 
mar’-V Perspectives o/./reiy Music, is 
aVajlabje 1 twipc;yearly pn subscription 
; from the Department of Music, Bare 
ICollege, Aqnandrie' 6 n*Hudson, hTY 
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